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Atlantic City Cotton Manufacturers’ Convention Is a 
Textile Birthday Party 


Cotton-Textile Institute Celebrates First 
Anniversary—Merchandising Chief Topic 


AST week there was a textile 
birthday party. 

The child of the brains of 

Lee Rodman, George Harris 


and other leaders, celebrated its first 


anniversary. Born in Atlanta, reared 
in Greenville, Washington, New 
York and points North and South, the 
youngster, now known by the impres- 
sive title of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, received congratulations, 
gurgled appropriately, and was suita- 
bly bored at the old-home week 
staged at Atlantic City, Friday and 
Saturday, May 13 and 14. 

Its parents, legitimate and other- 
wise, took occasion to knock off from 
work for a few days. The National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
for example, found time to hold its 
semi-annual convention. The Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion went one better by staging an an- 


Officials of the two associations and The Cotton-Textile Institute, and speakers at the joint convention in Atlantic City. 


nual meeting. The Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants acted the 
part of honored guests and asserted 
their right to priority as statistical 
fanatics. The Converters’ Associa- 
tion, so ably represented by President 
M. J. Warner and Vice-President 
Harry Lauten, presented its case 
and decision was reserved. The Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
through A. Lincoln Filene, indicated 
that retailers’ profits are somewhat 
under 10.364%—rumors to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The Ameri- 
can Cotton Growers’ Exchange, vo- 
calized by C. B. Howard, made a plea 
for a revision of tare rules, whereby 
cotton bagging may be used univers- 
ally as a wrapping for cotton itself. 
And casting its benevolent watchful- 
ness over all was the National Coun 
cil of American Cotton Manufactur- 





ers, under whose auspices the party 
was held. 

All in all, it was quite some meet- 
ing. 


Walker D. Hines, Himself 


Of course the outstanding feature 
was the debut of Walker D. Hines, 
himself. Variously known within the 
industry as czar, dictator, Napoleon, 
Bismarck and other complimentary 
appellations, Mr. Hines appeared solely 
as Walker D. Hines, lawyer and ex- 
Director General of the Railroads of 
the United States. Admitting, for the 
sake of the record, his abysmal ignor- 
ance of all things textile, he demon- 
strated in a 50-minute talk (which 
even blasé journalists thought lasted 
only 20 minutes), that he has learned 
at least as much, in the few short 
months of his presidency, as hardened 


veterans have since they were born, 


A GALAXY OF STARS 


60 years ago, with cotton stalks in 
their mouths. 


\s a matter of fact, it was Mr. 
Hines’ party. Effacing himself, sit 
ting modestly in the same row at the 
meeting as your humble correspond- 
ent; acting merely as an interested 
observer, Mr. Hines nevertheless im 
pressed his personality upon every 
member and guest. 

The writer had read Mr. Hines’ 
speech in advance and had felt that, 
while the president of The Cotton 
Textile Institute had said all that any 
one could at this stage of the game, 
his remarks would probably prove 
disappointing to many who had paid 
carfare to Atlantic City to view the 
Moses who was to lead them out of 
the wilderness. 

But, with a minimum of notes: 
without even a copy of his address 





Atlantic Foto 
Left to right: 


M. J. Warner, Henry Westheimer, W. S. Pepperell, Arthur M. Dixon, Lee Rodman, T. H. Webb, Sidney P. Cooper, E. Kent Swift, 
Arthur H. Lowe, H. R. Fitzgerald, John A. Law, George S. Harris, George A. Sloan, Morgan Butler, C. F. Broughton, A. E. Colby, 
James P. Gossett, Walker D. Hines, William B. MacColl, John L. Burton, John S. Lawrence, James O. Thompson, Fred W. Steele, 
James R. MacColl, E. W. Swift, John A. Perkins, W. J. Vereen, Philip Dana, Russell B. Lowe, William D,. Anderson, Spencer Turner, 
W. H. Hightower, Allen F. Johnson, A. W. McLellan, Robert Amory, Stuart W. Cramer. 
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general and as members, 
individually, of the two associations 

but in the remarks of Walker |). 
to be found the keynote i 


turers—in 


Hines is 
textile sanity. 


Fortunately, the meeting did not 


close on a note of self-satisfaction. 


Confident that Hopes of Industry Are 


To Be Realized 


Hines 
hopes raised are 
1 ' 
realized and _ that very 
benefits 


going to accrue 


are 
from the work which the Institute can 


and will do in 


accordance with the 


purposes of its founders.” 
Before turning the gavel over to the 
Mr. 


welcomed 
the 


toastmaster, Cramer, as presid 


ing officer, members and 
the National 
That organization he stated 


lormation ot 


guests in name otf 


Council 
has made possible the 
the Institute. 


Mr. Gossett, the toastmaster, appar 


ently recognized brevitv as the out 


standing requisite of his office, and 


contented himselt few 


Mr. 


tollow in 


with a erace 


ful words int 


"he 


roducing Hines. 


latter’s remarks full: 


Address of Walker D. Hines 


Cotton Industry’ s Leader 


Analyzes 


WOULD like to take advantage of 


this particularly favorable occasion 
to attempt to express my profound 
that 
shown me by making me president of 
The When 
the suggestion was conveyed to 
me I at 


appreciation of the honor 


was 
Institute 
first 
once felt that 


Cotton-Textile 
an extraordi 


narily big opportunity was presented 





Its 


Problems 
to me, in this first 
nation-wide organization of the cotton 
textile lack 
of any technical preparation for the 
task, | ; 


undertaking it 


connection with 


industry. So despite my 


vielded to the temptation of 


Every day since I as- 
sumed the presidency I have felt in- 
creasingly justified in my decision. I 
wish therefore to assure 


you of my 


len P 
Pheu 4A 


rk 


M any Leaders Speak 


appreciation and gratitude and I wish 
you that I have a sin- 
cere conviction that the Institute will 
justify itself to its members and when 


aiso to sev to 


it does that a great service will have 
been rendered to the industry. 

| am still too new in my connection 
with the textile business to be in posi- 
tion to make a final diagnosis of the 
troubles from which it is represented 
that the industry suffers. But I have 
already been long enough in this work 
to be able to express to you some pres- 
ent impressions and I wish to men- 
tion some of these so as to give you 
an idea of the direction in which my 
thoughts and efforts are tending. 

The first and most striking impres- 
sion | have formed is that it is a very 
remarkable thing that in an industry 
of such importance and _ participated 
in by so many able business men there 
seems to be such a pronounced inabil- 
ity to sell the goods produced at prices 
which will pay the cost and afford a 
reasonable the investment. 
The industry seems in recent years to 


return on 


have shown an extraordinary hospi- 
We 
have seen situations where, when the 
cost of cotton—the material of 
the industry—falls, the prices for cot- 
ton goods fall promptly and vet when 
the price of cotton rises, the prices 
for 


tality te abnormally low prices. 


Taw 


the goods show surprising reluc- 
tance in stepping up with the price of 
cotton. 

New Conditions Due to War 


Nothing that I have seen or heard 
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Every subject was cat; 


No one 


brought up 
logued for future action. 
tempted to write “Finis.” 

It was a birthday party, truly 
an anniversary which anticipated 
creasingly important milestones 
future 


President, Makes His Debut 
Banquet 


in connection 
industry 


with my study of 
led me to believe 

costs of production are generally 
cessive, so I do not believe it ca: 
said that the lack of reasonable p: 
is due to 


has 


excessive costs. It wi 
seem that the explanation must lic 
the exceptionally low level of 

prices and I believe every mill in 
industry is interested in trting to { 


the cause of the abnormally low p: 
level. 


Although | 


with 


offer any explanat 
difidence, on account of 
shortness of my opportunity for stud 
ing the subject, it occurs to me tl 
to a very important extent the present 
situation in regard to prices is tl 
outgrowth of the fact that the 

are in the grip of a lot of new cond 
tions which have developed large 
since the war. 

On account of the immense demai 
for during the World Wats 
a great expansion in the 
tor production, especial 
the development of methods 
for running mills night and day, 
though it is fair to say that even now 
there is much less excess plant capa 


LO vds 
there was 
capacity 


through 


city than is the case in some industries 
eminently successful, such as the steel 
and automobile industries. The wai 
also brought about very vital change: 
in the cost of operation and in the 
burden of taxation. Apparently there 
have also been’ some © significant 
changes in methods of merchandising 


such as the 


buving 
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th the resultant necessity for the 
lls carrying stocks which were for- 
‘ly carried by dealers. 
These new conditions are inter- 
ited for the entire industry so that 
can adopt its own policies and 
ke a success of them unless it has 
picture 
th is the outgrowth of all these 
w conditions. As far as | 


opportunity to see the new 


have 
en able to find out, this new picture 
not yet been satisfactorily made. 
ine of the principal purposes of The 
tton- Textile Institute is to aid you 
making this picture so as to put 
u in position to see it clearly and to 
praise your relationship to the whole 
tuation in the new perspective whicn 
is been produced by the war and the 
st-war period. It will then be for 
ch of you to draw your own conclu 
sions as to what sound and effective 
inufacturing and merchandising pol- 
ies shall be. 


Supply and Demand 
One of the basic features of the 
supply and de- 
rhe correct and generally ac- 
principle is that it is normal 
ind sound for prices to be the natural 
outgrowth of supply and demand. But 
J] do not understand that the cotton 
textile industry is vet in a position to 
have a satisfactory idea as to the exist- 
ing facts or as to the probable trend 
of supply and demand. 


situation is that of 
mand 


cepted 


It is true that the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants has in the 
sist two years done a most construc- 
tive work in supplying statistics as to 
production, stocks on hand and un- 
hlled orders. That association de- 
serves great credit for what it has 
done in this direction and its figures 
are about the only ones that help to 
depict the situation as to supply and 
demand. The members of that asso- 
ciation, however, would be the first to 
admit that their statistics are not and 
necessarily cannot be complete at the 
moment, even from the standpoint of 
the information 
mills. 


derivable from the 

The Institute is anxious to do what 
it can to aid in making statistics on 
these elements more complete, and it is 
anxious to go further and cooperate 


with associations, representing 


BATH ON THE BOARDWALK 


job- 





the birdie didn’t appear. 
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Walker D. Hines, President of The Cotton-Textile Institute, whose address was 


feature of N. A. 


bers, converters, finishers and others, 
to get a more complete picture than 
is possibly obtainable from the mills 
alone, so that the statistics derivable 
from the mills and also those derivable 
from the dealers can be put togethet 
for the more complete enlightenment 
ot mills and dealers. 

As these statistics become more and 
more complete and as we have a longe 
line of reliable statistics for the past 


with which to compare the present, 


evervone in the industry ought to be 


C. M.-A. C. M. A. Joint Convention 


able to give increasingly intelligent 


and confident consideration to the 


question of overproduction. But even 
on the basis of present intormation, | 


} 


lave some ideas on that subject which 
| wish to put before you 


for example, I know there is a 


disposition for every mill to assume 
that it is to its advantage to operate to 
thereby 


maximum capacity, because 


overhead can be spread over more 


units pro luced so as to reduce the cost 


of overhead per unit of production. I 


»312 
J249 
ep wo ering whethe 
Ve OK e tact ft re | 
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x um demand 1 youl eC 
to indicate that what an would ¢ 1 
n the first six months 11 reading 
overhead over more units produced 
] ] 1 . 1 . ' nth 
would be lost in the second six months 
through having fewer units produced 


1 - 7 ] 
over which it could spread its over- 


ead 
()t course, there mav always be e 
feeling 


will be so fortunately situated tl 


ot the particular mill that it 


can produce to capacity throughout the 


vear and thus reduce its overhead pet 
unit to the minimum and that it wi 
only be some other mill or mills that 


will be unable to continue maximum 


production. But I cannot escape the 
conviction that in the long run a pat 


ticular mill is not going to be able to 


obtain an advantage from such a 
course which, if generally adopted,w ill 
In adopting 


particular mull ts 


be injurious to all alike 
such a course, a 
simply setting an example which will 
precipitate a general condition that 
will deprive it of its assumed particu 
lar benefit. 


It seems to me highly probable that 
a policy of producing at a yearly rate 
in substantial excess of the yearly rate 
of consumption will operate to create 
mills will be 


a situation where the 


either in a condition of pronounced 
overproduction or on the 


with the 


verge ol 
overproduction result that 
hev will be making all the time a 


t 
buver’s market. 


To Help Furnish Information 


I believe also that mills are likely to 
be misled by a dangerous fallacy if 


they assume that because goods are 


being currently bought at abnormally 


low prices this is adequate proot that 





Finally when he realized that his audience wes about to walk out on him, he did the trick 


with the above result. 
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in the business these 


much 


hings very like seasonal 
overproduction which keeps prices ab- 


normally and then 


and which 
still leaves the mills 


demand to keep up thei 


low carries them 


even lower nevertheless 


without sufficient 
production 
ind leaves them no alternative but to 


When we 


according to 


cut down their production 


an get statistics 


groups 
oO! tvpes ot 
this 
even better advantage 

I find 


these 


goods covet ing several 


vears studied to 


matter can be 


myself much impressed by 
and | the 


get matters 


considerations have 


greatest anxiety to 
still obtaining 
the most compléte statistics by groups, 
covering 


these 
further cleared up by 
a period ot 
intelligent 


\\ | en 


whatever 


and 
analvsis of 
this 


vears, get- 


Ing an 


tatstics 


those 
is done, the re- 
sults, they are, ought to be 
the 


sound 


mmensely valuable to various 


poli- 


mills in deciding 


the 


upon 


cies for future im- 


portant purposes of the Institute is to 
aid in getting the necessary 


One of the 


informa- 
tion so as to place it before the mills in 
understandable stvle for such use of it 
as they think it 


may wise to make. 


To Study Problem of Coasts 


\nother matter that very greatly in- 
terests me is the problem of cost of 
production. I am told that many mills 
have not perfected their cost account- 
ing methods with the result that there 
IS a great diversity of opinion as to 

cost of making any given sort of 
cotton goods \ 
enter the 


type or 


mill decide to 


making of some addi- 


may 
upon 


tional construction of cotton 


goods on the theory that the price ob- 
tainable will produce profit, and 


vet 
system 
this step 


instead of a 


an accurate cost accounting 


would make it 


clear that 


would result in a loss 


profit Surely it must be in the in- 


’ > ? > > v9] : : ; 
terest ot every mill to be in a position 
to protect itself against a mistake of 
this character. 
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HE above chart illustrates accurately that part of the banquet address 
of President Walker D. Hines, of The Cotton-Textile Institute, in which 
he referred to the inevitable result of general overtime running of machinery, 
the recurring cycles of maximum and minimum production and absorption 


of profits gained by the former by the losses of the latter. 


It also makes 


very plain the fear expressed by President George S. Harris, of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, that demand may catch up with produc- 


tion before The Cotton-Textile 


measures. 


Institute 


can put into effect remedial 


The chart shows indices of activity for the industry as a whole, for the 
cotton growing states, and for the New England states by cotton seasons, 
and it will be noted that in the month of March, which is the last month 
charted, that all previous records of productive activity were broken by a 
wide margin, even including that for 1923 when all previous records 


were broken. 


It is possible that, as a result of hand-to-mouth buying and advancing 
cotton prices, a double peak may be touched prior to the final radical 
depression, as was the case following the boom of 1923, but it is certain 
that, as long as the margin between maximum and minimum active spindle 
hours is so wide, and the industry is so unstabilized, the period of maximum 
activity can be maintained for only three or four months at the most. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute in its present partially organized state is 
incapable of forestalling the inevitable slump and individual manufacturers 


will once more be 
anticipate it. 


obliged to 


It may also be true that a mill has 
made and will continue to make a 
given type o1 construction of goods 
resting on the idea that existing prices 
give a profit, and vet accurate cost ac- 
counting that as to that 
particular sort of goods there is a loss 


instead of 


we vuld show 


11 


a profit. Surely if the mil 


were more accurately advised as to 
facts it would either be more insistent 
upon getting an adequate price or it 
would be alert to discontinue that pat 
ticular have 
the 


the 


item of manufacture. I 


found a widespread interest on 
part of the mills in this matter of 
more accurate ascertainment of 
cost of 
constructions of 


The Institute was organized in large 


making particular sorts 


goods 


part to give the industry the benefit of 
more complete knowledge on the mat- 
ters | that is, as to 
and as to 


have referred to, 


supply and demand, cost. 


We wish to do evervthing we can to 
help in these directions and we have 


shaped our organization to 


plish that 


accom- 


result The more we can 


in these directions the better 


individual prepared 


succeed 


will the mills be 


to determine what is in their respective 
interests 

I should be surprised if the develop- 
ment of complete information 
matters did not lead to 


greater caution on the part of the mills 


more 


on these 


in their operations and in the quotation 


of prices and naturally this would in 


trrn 


greater degree ot 


which 


shoulder 


responsibility for failure to 


from 
standpoint of public interest. 
Benefits of Stabilization 
The more production can be con 
ducted along orderly lines, and the 
more enforced the drastic curtailments 
which must inevitably follow serious 
overproduction avoided, the 
more economical production ought to 
be and the more satisfactory condi- 
tions ought to be from the standpoint 
of t' While I do 
not profess to have any expert know! 
the textile 
labor, | am not aware of any reason 


would be a good thing every 


can be 


e labor in the mills. 


edge as to conditions of 


why, in this respect there would be 


an exception to labor conditions gen 
erally I believe it is a generally ac- 
that it is for 


labor to work with reasonable steadi- 


cepted view far better 
ness throughout the vear rather than 
to work on a basis seriously in excess 
of the average rate of demand for part 
of the and that account 
cut down drastically to a much lower 


vear on be 
subsequent 
that in the railroad 
field much attention has been paid to 


rate of production for a 


period. I know 
the problem of avoiding unnecessary 
ups and downs in employment and I 
am disposed to assume that corres- 
ponding considerations would be ap- 
plicable in the field of cotton textiles. 

It also seems reasonable to conclude 
that stability in prices has a great deal 
more value to the business world than 
a condition of fluctuation and uncer- 
tainty. I take it that it is generally 


| believetrue that business men feel that what- 


May 


ever benefits they get from changes 
and uncertainty in prices are more 
than overbalanced by the injuries re 
sulting therefrom, for they would pre 
fer a condition of reasonable stabilit 


1 
so ti 


hey could make their contracts 
orderly 


that in 


fashion in the justified belie 


all probability they wou 
able to compete on even terms rathe 
than be faced with through 


competitor getting substantially bett: 


le SS 


prices through uncertain price condi 
tions. 

In this connection I am struck wit! 
the railroad 
Formerly there was the great 
est uncertainty as to railroad rates 
Every large shipper was in a positio 
where he felt 
and continuously to get 
lower rate than, or 


the analogy afforded in 


world 


he had to bargain 
gressively 
at least as low 
rate as, his vie'lant competitor. N 

body felt that in the long run this sit 
uation was an advantage to the busi 
ness man. Inasmuch as the railroad 
was a public business which was ca 
able of regulation in this respect 
there rose a widespread demand fo: 
an absolute stabilization of railroad 
rates and this was brought about and 
I do not suppose there is a business 
man in the country, who would will 
ingly return to the chaotic condition 
which formerly existed. when he neve: 
knew whether, no matter what rate he 
got, he might not find that some com 
petitor had thereafter obtained a sub 
stantially lower rate. 

Of course, such condition of abso'ute 
stabilization could never be obtainable 
in our industry. but the fact that in 
an industry capable of Govern~ent 
regulation there is such an earnest in 
sistence upon absolute stabilization, 
suggests that a reasonable degree of it 
in our industry would also be in the 
public interest. 

T should think it was also fair to sav 
that whatever benefits may, be derived 
from rapid and uncertain changes of 
price for cotton textiles are not likely 
to inure to the benefit of the ultimate 
consumer. The individual that buvs 
at retail is not apt to find he is the 
beneficiary of any fluctuations in 
prices which may have occurred along 
the line of the dealings in the goods 
which are finally sold to him. 

I take it that the interest in stabili 
zation extends to the farmer as to the 
price he receives for cotton and to the 
stockholders of the mill as to the price 
it pays for cotton. I should think 
both would be better off if cotton 
prices could be more stable through 
getting rid of anv adverse influences 
which it is practicable to eliminate. 

It is my earnest hope that the In 
stitute, through its work on behalf of 
its and through ¢ 


operation with all others engaged 
the 


own members 
which cotton 1s 
grown and converted into goods and 
placed in the hands of individual cot 
sumers, may make useful contribu 
tions to the fund of information, the 
intelligent consideration of which wi! 


processes by 


' 


tend to stabilization of production at 
prices and I believe that this will ! 
in the interest of economy and eft 

well beit 
of all branches of the public. 


cienev and of the general 
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\nother matter in which the Insti- 
can be helpful and which | be- 
also would be a contribution to 
public interests in the matter of 

nomy and stability is in the direc- 
of simplification and standardiza- 
which are matters in which the 

partment of Commerce is greatly 


rested. It has been already sug- 
sted that at times a great many 
re different constructions of cloth 


currently made than are needed 
meet the real demands of the pub- 
: that as to some of the construc- 
ns the demand is so slight that they 
ht to be made only when specially 
ered and that as to others the de- 
ind is so very slight that it would be 
the public interest not to make 
m at all; and that in large part 
this multiplicity of constructions is 
due to the real needs of the con- 
sumer but rather to efforts on the 
part of some distributor to effect 
some small variation in price. The 
Institute stands prepared to render its 
assistance in making studies along 
these lines and in cooperating with 
the Department of Commerce to 
whatever extent any branch of the in- 
dustry may suggest. 


Extend Cotton Uses 
I now wish to turn to another phase 
of the Institute’s activities and that is 
the phase of rendering all possible as- 
sistance in increasing the demand for 
cotton goods by ascertaining new uses 
and encouraging the extension of ex- 
isting uses. In order to handle this 
matter, a Section of New Uses has 
created in the Institute. The 
name is convenient because it seems 
to have been accepted by the press as 
an appropriate description of the 
scope of the work, but at the same 
tine it must be recognized that it is 
a misnomer because the work will 
consist very largely in the extension 
of existing uses rather than in the 
discovery of absolutely new uses. This 
work will embrace the efforts to ex- 
tend our exports and also efforts to 
encourage the use of domestic prod- 
ucts in the place of our present imports 
| cotton goods, and further than that 
promote a greater use of cotton 
goods wherever cotton can economic- 
lly fill the requirements of the con- 
sumer, This work will involve a study 
of markets, and analysis of the var- 
lous cotton fabrics, and competing 
materials as to relative merits, involv- 
volving suitability, durability, quality 

and price. 
n the work of 


been 


extending the use 
ot cotton goods both at home and 
broad, the Institute is fortunate 
enough to have the cordial support of 
Department of Agriculture and 

he Department of Commerce, to both 
which Congress has made appro- 
itions to promote the use of cot- 
For the first time in the history 

the industry in this country, a com- 
ittee has been formed consisting of 
representatives of the Departments of 
merce and Agriculture and of the 

m mills acting through the In- 

ite for the purpose of prosecuting 
work of this character. This commit- 
tee meets frequently and will seek to 


recuce to a minimum any duplication 
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of effort and to secure the maximum 
results possible in the study of new 
uses for cotton products. 

We hope also to enlist the coopera- 
tion of all other departments of the 
Federal Government and the State 
colleges interested in cotton and cot- 
ton fabrics, and of other universities, 
colleges or research 


schools doing 


work, and the aid of the business 
press of the country, various trade 
associations, and various research 
laboratories. 

From time to time we expect to 


submit the analyses and _ studies on 
these matters to the members of the 
Institute with the hope of stimulating 
suggestions from them and _ getting 
their active support in promoting this 
part of the work. 
vertising in particular branches of 
the industry and especially through 
the group organizations to which | 
am going to refer, will probably arise. 

Already the Institute has under- 
taken extensive studies of the exist- 
ing and potential markets for cotton 


Questions of ad- 


bags and has started studies as to wall 
covering material, wearing apparel 
and cotton towels. As an illustration 
of action which the Institute has been 
able to take, various State Highway 
Commissions have at the request of 
the Institute specified that cement for 
public construction work must be fur- 
nished in cotton bags. In the exten- 
sion of uses for cotton goods, the As- 
sociation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York is cooperating heartily 
and we are in close contact with the 
Department of Commerce in our stud- 
ies of the export fields. That de- 
partment has an appropriation avail- 
able July 1, 1927, which will enable 
it to place a number of trained men 
in various important foreign cotton 
consuming markets for the purpose 
of analyzing those markets and we 
hope to benefit by the studies thus 
made. 


Changes in Women’s Apparel 


There is another important exten- 
sion of the use of cotton goods con- 


B. E. Geer, A.C.M.A. (left), and Edwin Farnham Greene, N.A.C.M. (right), 
Joint Chairmen of the Joint Committee on the Atlantic City Convention 





cerning which the name ot our New 


1? 


Lses Section might be regarded 
misnomer im a particular sense 

that is the extension of the use of 
cotton goods for women’s ig. 
It would seem logical to have a Sec- 
tion of Old Uses to | 
matter for what would give e great- 
est extension in this direction would 
be a return to the good old uses when 
women wore petticoats and 

skirts. It remains to be seen whether 
in this teminine empire such thir 


as organized effort can have any sway 


whatever 


It is an important fact, however, 
that in various branches of cotton 
textiles a complete revolution has been 


1 


wrought by the radical changes in 


women’s man 


apparel. No mere 


venture to make a prediction 


as to what, if anything, can be 


would 
icconl- 
plished in this direction. But if and 
when the pendulum does swing in the 
other direction there will be a highly 
improvement in the con- 
To what- 


important 
sumption of cotton goods 
ever extent, if at all, the Institute can 
be helpful in encouraging the pendu- 
lum to swing the other way and in 
encouraging feminine hands to lend 
assistance in that direction, the very 
best will be done that is in our power. 

Several times I have referred to 
special instances in which our work 
proceeds in cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment. I would like to add that I 
believe all our purposes are in accord 
with Government policies and it is 
my hope that at every stage we may 
maintain close contact with appropri- 
ate Government Departments and 
shape our efforts so as to have their 
support and so as to get the benefit 
of their advice and 
feel that all 
clearly in the public interest that it 
be to our advantage to invoke 
Government under- 


suggestions. I 


our objectives are so 


will 
at every stage 
standing of our purposes and methods. 
While most of you 
well acquainted with the scheme of 
the organization of the Institute, it 
useful to summarize that 
organization in this connection. 


are doubtless 


would be 


What Institute Represents 


The Institute is supported by cotton 
textile having upwards of 


21,000,000 spindles, this representing 


mills 


close to two-thirds of the active spin- 
dles in the country. 
subscribed to the 
period of three years and have agreed 


These mills have 
Institute for the 
to pay not more than 2c per spindle 
per vear to put the Institute in funds 
to carry on its work. ‘The Institute 


has a board of 75 directors, made up 
of prominent mill executives, North 
and South. It is the striking charac 
teristic of the Institute that it 
stitutes the first effort in the country 
to establish and forward a 
single organization 
cotton textile industry for 
North and the South. 

In addition to the president, 
are a northern vice-president and a 


con- 


carry 
representing the 
both the 


there 


southern vice-president, the president 
and vice-presidents, with 16 members 


of the board of directors, constitute 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































C. tie ” 
( of the Ih 
( Institute as 

er te con 

thie ecretary 

‘ ' 

i 

t t T t ) 

‘ it ( ed « 
‘ ; ane 
re é t ls¢ ) the very 
rect 
eren nee e 

+ \ ‘ ‘ ‘ o the it 
ton textile industry a unit it in 
fact ( reat many different 
yranchie dad ea h its distinctive 
proble ould be impossible to 
brin gle eeting any very 
extensive representation of the entire 
indust Qn the other hand, by or- 
ZI group confined to one 
bran of the indust1 we can bring 
into roup meeting a vel complete 
represe! tion of that brane ind the 
group will be in position to consice 
tati il problen Pp oble Oot co 
accounting, problems of new use 
prol le plication a d tand 
ird Ol ny othe I { nay 
irise 

\lready e have formed a Wide 
Sheetings Group, a Narrow Sheet 
ings Group, and have taken the initial 
steps toward the formation of a 


Carded Yarn Group and a Print Clot! 


Group. Other branches of the indus 
try, will be taken up in turn with the 
purpose of giving them the benefits 
of these group organizations hese 


organizations will not only be able to 
discuss the specific questions that may 
be to the 
but initiate other 
ters the 
can very 
these 
from time to time will be ot 


developing 


referred them by Institute 


will be able to mat 
Institute 
fact of 


taking place 


which 
The 


meetings 


in 


be 


respect to 
helpful 
group 
immense 
help under 


in a clearer 


standing of the general picture of the 

Ot or it 
indispensable to the most 
intelligent consideration of policies by 


the 


industry and each branch 


which is 


respective mills 


Significance of Institute Plan 


In conclusion [| wish to sav that 
while the Institute already ha the 
financial support ot the mills whicl 
have become membet I \ 1 pal 
ticularly \ » appeal to ul u 
mot . l it the | {1 
undertake in 
mind that ' rious steps w the 
Institute \ eve ( 
pra \ ( ) t 
ip t te tel 

‘ 
‘ t ‘ 
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ful pport notwithstanding, so that 

e ntinue to make progress 

without interruption toward the gen 

eral picture w ( we wish to provide 

i the fu information of the 
ust 

| peal to all of u 

t el ( esitation suggestions 

nd advice The Institute can best 

eve its objects by full understand- 

OT thre ntricate problems involved 

t nnot ive tl understan ling 

ess the members are willing to come 

mrward and express themselves upon 

invtl ny whicl intere ts them \\ = 

loo therefore to the il] executives 

both for information and _ initiative 

We will furnish all the initiative we 

an; we will obtain all the informa 


but even so we will be 


disappointed if we do not get fully and 
freely the advice and suggestions of 


Textile Leaders 


It is a fact of profound significance 


in the industrial and commercial life 
of this country that hundreds of cot- 
tor 


mills, North and South, represent- 
| hirds of the cotton 


Ing more than two-t 
one ot the leading in- 


have taken the 
I 


textile industry, 
] 


dustries ot the 


country, 


step of forming the Institute and 

have enabled it to begin building an 
organization of the character I have 
described The fact that this step has 
been taken bespeaks a new attitude on 
the part of e industry and from 


get the testimony that 


rganization of the Institute has 


already had a gratify 


{ | Can 5s 


confidence that | 


ng psychological 
with 
the 
eoing to be realized 


etfec iv to vou great 


believe hopes 
raised 


and that 


thus are 


very, great benefits are going 


to accrue from the work which the 
Institute can and will do in accord 
ance with the purposes of its 


founders. 


Pledge Support 





Present United Front 
in Talks at Banquet 


Walker D 


vet learned that he 


unlikely, Hines 


| had not had be- 


hind him the solid support of the in- 


lustrv, | 


ie must have grasped that fact 





Stuart W. Cramer, Joint President of the 
National Council, who Presided at the 


Joint Banquet — of 1.C.M.A. and 
N.AC.M. 
) the remarks of textile leaders at 
1 Lk Y ~ en Vice 
te ¢ een 
} 
erely convineingly as 
\ le-he ted et 
: t ( i work whi 
| t t ‘ ihe Co 
i i ou 


Speaks for Selling Agents 


ucead as a prince of! 


Sy cel Purnet preside 
e A ition ( n lext 
‘ . WT j 1 
\Ter< ints o1 ew \ OrkK, NOt ONIV ac 
knowledged the community of interest 
tween ] ] 1 line agent 
t et s t S€ ig age 
} saat | sat ; ; ; ‘ ‘ 1, 
nied 1 i e ‘ SLICCESS 
eir suceess and vice versa rh 


e 


industry, stated Mr. Turner, has been 
suffering from an inferiority complex. 
Those identified 


in 


with it have not be 


lieved themselves; they have not 
given themselves adequate information 
on which to realize adequate return 
on their investment. 
main functions of the 


One ot the 


sales agents, 1n the speaker's opinion, 
is to interpret the law of supply and 
demand but in the past they have not 
had the proper facts. With the back- 
of information which they 
now have, concluded Mr. Turner, it is 
their own fault if they do not succeed. 


N. A. C. M. President Speaks 
\ vear \tlanta, William B. 


MacColl, of the National 
\ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers, 


ground 


at 
president 


ago 


speaking at the banquet ot the Amer 
ican Association, the 
the purchase 
England 


offered south- 
erners 
New on the 
dollar of the quick assets and to throw 
in 


opportunity to 


mills at 


soc 


all other common assets. However. 


remarks 
Mi 


Dl ice had 
dollar 


in his at the joint banquet 


last week, MacColl stated that the 


isking gone up to 75¢ on 


and that the next time he 


dollar 


the 


speaks it will be tor dol 


" 
New England is coming back. he as 
serted earnestly Mr. MacColl’s re 
irks follow 
(ne ) 1e Ost encouraci 
hase rection with our industry 
“1 t eS1Te og st t 
¢ utacturers | « 
( r ene \ ee“ ont ed t ou 


ri€ Ss ( mge sectional, but 

i ( 1K it the textile in- 
dustry « ong remain unprofit 
rte ul ¢ without itfecting 

( S s the realization of this 
that s fundamentally respon 
sible or the Or ition of The Cotton- 
Pextile Institute This was an im- 
portant step the right direction. It 


is doubttul it there are anv industries 
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that have been more disorganized ; 
the past the cotton 
industries. Success has been achie 


than and w 


in some instances through the br 


and ability of an individual 


generally, speaking—there has bee: 


cooperative effort within these 

dustries, and today we are undoubt 
ly suffering from the lack of ear 
In the past, 
iken too much as our 
motto—“‘In God 
think a 


would have been—'*( 


organization. we 


have tz euide 
national 


Pers nally : | 


we tru 
better one 
have chosen 
helps help 
And the fact that we 
ing here to discuss our mutual p1 


those who themselv¢ 


very are 


lems and_ striving to improve 
situation is most encouraging 
“The difficulty in properly orga 
ing the cotton textile industry is 
to the many small manufacturing uw 
located in so many parts of the c 
try. Our industry needs real lead 
ship, such as is apparent in the st 
industry, 
that production is regulated to 1 
the demands of the consumer. Genet 
ally, when that industry finds it 


to curtail production, prices 


which is so well organi 


cessary 
automatically increase to compens 
for the extra cost due to curtailment 
‘The general trend, I believe, in the 
cotton industry is toward consolid 
tion, either through the selling houses 


or by the amalgamation of manufact- 
uring units converting and _ selling 
their own products. The creation ot 
these larger units will do much to 


stabilize prices and put the industry on 
a more profitable basis. 
“Anti-Trust Laws” 

“The task of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute is not at present an easy one 
Many difficult problems confront it in 
attaining the objectives outlined in its 
constitution. Unfortunately, the In- 
stitute is hampered by the so-called 
‘anti-trust-laws.’ The Sherman 
which was enacted in 1&90, was passed 


| aw, 
at a time of great industrial develop- 
ment in this country, when the forma- 
tion of large trusts viewed with 
alarm It was thought that th 

trusts would become monopolies, and 


Was 


> 


ese 


would tend to increase prices rather 


than to reduce them. The Sher 
Law was drafted by lawyers, who 
looked more into the past than into 
the future. If they had been 
sighted business men, I am sure t! 


manv of the restrictions embodie 


this law would not have been adopted 


It is prac tically impossible to draw 


anv code of law such as the S 
man Law—which will work fairl 
all classes of business. What 

he considered necessary to control 


activities of one industry might 


extreme hardships upon anothe: 
Sherman Law has never been a 
ible law Politicians have endea 


to improve it—without success 

last effort being made when the | 

ton Act and the Federal Trade 
ission Act were passed in 1 


acts were questionable 
and in some direct 
situation to a furthe: 


Even these 


provements, 


muddled the 


tent 
“It is not a simple matter to sug 
what changes should be made 
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ti-trust laws. Many ideas have been 

lvanced, but I am sure we are all in 

cord that there should be no laws 
on our Federal statute books which 
can retard the development of honest 
business enterprise. We are living 
a new era since the enactment of 
se restraining laws. Big business 
s seen new light. Responsibility to 

e public, and self regulation, rather 
than Government 


been generally approved. 


regulations, have 
The World 
\\Var has changed our relation to for- 
eign commerce and investment. New 
methods are being adopted of combin- 
ation and cooperative action by com- 
peting nations. Labor has—bv the 
development of trade unions, _ profit- 
sharing plans, increasing savings, and 
capital ownership—established its 
right to combination. Agriculture has 
been encouraged to increase cooper- 
active selling, which can only be 
effected by combination. 

“It is fair to state, however, that at 
least some good has come out of the 
Sherman Law—that, by the very agi- 
tation it has caused, the question of 
what is ethically sound in business has 
been clarified. This agitation has 
brought about a higher standard of 
business ethics in this country during 
recent years. 

“Whatever action we should take to 
bring about in the near future changes 
in the anti-trust laws, will be worthy 
of our time and effort. I believe we 
should have the right to organize to 
regulate production and establish uni- 
form cost standards under proper 
Government control if our business is 
to progress on a prosperous basis in 
this country. 

“We are much encouraged with the 
improved conditions that have taken 
place since the first of the vear in our 
industry. Cotton again 
commencing to turn out a normal pro- 
duct, and with many factors working 
to create a permanent improvement 
in the situation, we can view with in- 
creasing confidence an era that will 
prove a pleasant contrast to recent 
years. Our chief complaint about the 
present situation is that prices are 
abnormally low, that there is very lit- 
tle profit for the manufacturer to com- 
pensate for the amount of effort and 
risk involved in the manufacture and 
distribution of his products. When 
this situation will eventually rectify 
itself is dfficult to predict, so long as 
production exceeds consumption. 

‘We admittedly have some difficult 
problems to overcome but our mental 
attitude will have much to do with im 
proving the situation. 

[ think that we 





looms are 


forth 
trom this meeting with the earnest 


should go 


let that our industry has passed 
ugh its worst period and is now 
ig into the 


sperity. 


dawn of greater 
If we broadcast this idea 

country at large many of the 
es we are worrying about will 
to be only imaginary, and we 


Will find 


renewed confidence.” 


ourselves forward 


going 


George Harris Looks Back a Year 


was particularly appropriate that 
George S. Harris should be one of 
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CHICAGO GARMENT CONVENTION 


The Twentieth Annual Convention of the International 
Association of Garment Manufacturers was held at the new 


Hotel Stevens, Chicago, on May 17. 18 and 19. 


This event 


will be reported in detail in the next issue of TEXTILE 
WORLD, together with the fourteenth annual textile and 


machinery exposition and the third annual clothing and 

garment display which were features of the occasion. 
George A. Sloan, secretary of The Cotton-Textile Institute 

and Senator Arthur Capper were featured speakers at the 


annual luncheon on Wednesday. 


Election of officers and 


discussion of practical problems took place on Thursday. 


the speakers at the joint banquet last 
Friday as it was he who presented at 
Atlanta a year ago a definite plan 
which in very large measure was used 
as the skeleton of the present Cotton- 
Textile Institute. Speaking as the 
first vice-president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
(although the following day he was 
elected president), Mr. Harris stated 
that when he attempted to explain his 
idea at Atlanta, he had no idea what 
it was to lead to. The only change 
made in his plan, he stated, is that the 
president of the Institute is not a 
czar but a leader whom all are happy 
to follow. 

The speaker struck a_ particularly 
important note when he urged the in- 
dustry not to expect too much of the 
Institute all at once. We are in the 
kindergarten of cooperation, he 
stated, and should not try to under- 
stand higher mathematics 
diately. We have arrived some 
where; we still have a long ways to 
go—but Mr. Harris is confident that 
we will reach our goal. 

Balance Output With Demand! 

Each mill must be operated in ac- 
cordance with the consumption of its 


imme- 








own products if the cotton industry is 
to be Robert 


The Cotton- 


prosperous, declared 
Amory, vice president ot 
Institute. 
Following his 


lextile 
introduction — by 
Toastmaster Gossett, Mr. Amory de- 
clared: “It has been said that the 
cotton textile industry was sick and 
unhealthy, that it had too great capa- 
The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute has been formed 
to study, investigate and point out the 


city and was overproduced 


method of correction if these criticisms 
are just. 
“Is the 
duced? I submit that it is not over- 
produced but that 
not intelligently 


cotton industry overpro- 
its production is 
governed in accord- 
ance with consumption from season to 
season or vear to year. 

“The Institute is in the position of a 
consulting doctor. He 
much information from and about the 
patient. This must be carefully stud- 
ied and a diagnosis made of the case. 
The industry, like’ the patient, must 
then go to its local doctor—or in this 
case the management—and take the 
cure indicated by the nature of the ill- 
If the 
must be 


must have 


ness as diagnosed or indicated. 


cure involves medicine it 


COTTON CONSUMED AND ACTIVE SPINDLES 


The Department 


of Commerce, 


Bureau of the Census, 


Washington, D. C., has issued the following statistics on cotton 
consumed, cotton on hand, and active cotton spindles for the 
month of April, 1927, and 1926, with statistics of cotton con- 


sumed, for the nine months ending April 30. 


The statistics 


of cotton in this report are given in running bales, counting 
round as half bales, except foreign cotton, which is in equivalent 


500-pound bales. 


United States 


Cotton-growing States 
New England States 


All other States 


* Includes 19527 Fg 
for., and 5,269 Am-F¢ et 
in public storage Nine-mont 
Linters not included above 
in 1926; 229,240 bales on hand 
bales in 1926; and 71,803 bales 
1926 Linters consumed dur ng i 
1927 and 601,472 bales in 1926 





Linters not included. 
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taken, even if distasteful, and taken 


regularly as long as necessar) 
Further, if any disease is indicated 
is sure to be in the nature of a cot 


tagious disease. It 1S, therefore, ob- 
vious that the action of an indivi 


may affect the entire community o1 


dustry It the community or indus 
trv is to become and remain healt 

a large proportion of the units 

act intelligently and take their medi 
cine to protect themselves and thei: 


neighbors. 

“It seems to me that the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York and The Cotton-Textile Institute 
have already collected and published 
most useful statistics. These figures 
in some groups give a sufficient diag- 
nosis of our condition. The next test 
is too see how many of the men re- 
sponsible for operating cotton mills 
have the sense and well being otf the 
whole industry, and the intelligence 
use as individuals these statistics b 
operating their respective mills in ac 
cordance with consumption.” 


H. R. Fitzgerald Speaks 


Opening his remarks with a state 
ment that the program committee had 
evidently thrown in vice-presidents 
for good measure. H. R. 
vice-president of the American Cot- 


Fitzgerald, 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, pro 
ceeded to justify their action by pre 
senting in a very few minutes a re- 
markably thoughtful summation of the 
present needs of the industry. 
Starting with the optimistic state 
ment that we have in the industry men 
who are real leaders and also men 
who are great merchants who can 
bring us out of the morass to a higher 
plane than ever before, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald remarked that we are apt to 
talk about cooperation as if it were 
an accepted standard and understood 
by all. Some even think that it acts 
as a cloak for things that it should 
not—but that, stated Mr. Fitzgerald, 
is not cooperation. In order to ex 
press his thoughts concretely, he listed 
the following three urgent require 
ments of the industry today: 
1. We must have a code of prac 
tice by 
facts. 


which we can secure real 
2. We must have a standard 
which wesmay arrive at a success 
ful profit margin. 
3. We 


1 
where we Can 


must come to a point 
regulate productto 
to demand. 
If there is a sincere desire 
cure facts, he stated, we can reac} 
ired end, but we must lay aside 


narrow, suspicious practices and mu 
real lovaltv to the organizatio1 
which we are working 
The speaker left as a_ parting 
the admonition not to go 
from the meeting thinking how 
reat is Mr. Hines, but with the sin- 


cere determination to put behind Mr. 
Hines the loyalty and effort needed to 
win. 

Which was a fitting close to a mo- 
mentous occasion. 
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Form Print Cloth Group 


Cotton-Textile Institute Meeting 
Attended by 8 Mill Men 
111Ce ent \\ 1 de late 
( Py 
{ r ( tte i € t 
1 it¢ tire N11 eC « pl t 
‘ t ‘ 11 i Tl1Tre 
c f ed a meetis 
e | r { 1D rms Bre 
r \ t called 1) Walker |) 
i t ( ent the Institute \ ) 
ned the following fields of activ 


tor the 


roup 


The collection and dissemination 


iore complete information fo1 


the benefit of the members of the 
croup 

A study of problems relating to 
cost accounting. 

lhe analysis of existing and pos 
for the 
the extension of 


sible new uses product and 


domestic and for 
eign markets. 
The 


president, the 


present, 


acting on rec 
ap 

winted an advisory committee for the 
group, consisting of John A. Law, 
chairman, Spartanburg, S. C., J. W. 
Bowen, vice-chairman, Fall 
Mass., J. P. 
i £ 


lames C 


ommendations of those 


River, 
Gossett, Williamston, S 
Fall Mass.., 
Greenwood. | 

Cohoes, N \ 
Winchester, New 


Osborn, 
Self, 
lohn Skinner, 
William H. 
N. Y 

Chere were present representatives 
of 48 mills, with an aggregate spind 
lage of almost three and a third mil 


lion, all 


River, 


and 


York, 


located in parts of the 


country, 
The following mills were represent 


ed 


Vill Represented hy 
American Printing Co., Fall River, 
Mass ; Bertram H. Borden 
Arcadia Mills, Spartanburg, S.C H. A. Ligon 
Arcadia Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C W. P. Ligor 


Arkwright Mills, Fall River, Mass.. J 
Barnard Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass. J 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 

& C D.1 
Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, 8. C.. Eben I 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, 

N.C 


Edward Newton 
Edward Newton 


lennines 


Whitman 


B. B. Gossett 
Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton, 8. C J. C. Evins 
Consolidated Textile Corp Ella 

Division, Lynchburg Division and 

1 


nion Division, Lynchburg, Va Allen F. Johnson 

asley Cotton Mills, Greenville, S.C. J. David Woodside 

nt Mills, Fall River, Mass J. Whitney Bowen 
(iafiney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. ( Alfred Moore 
Gannesville Cotton Mill, Gainesville, 

( M. G. Stone 
Graniteville Mfg. Co., Graniteville 

S. ¢ Lanier Branson 
Graniteville Mfg. Co., Graniteville, 

s Leavelle McCampbell 
Hannah Picket Mills, Rockingham, 

N. ( J. W. Jenkins 
Har Picket Mills, Rockinghar 

N, ( W. B. Cole 
larmony Mills, Cohoes, N. ¥ John Skinner 
jermitage Cotton Mill, Camder 

s R. B. Pitts 
ve t Mills, Inc Addison Divi 

s) Mollol Divisio lhrift 

Division and Wateree Divis 

Boston, Mass H. P. Kendall 
Marion Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C Rignal W. Baldwin 
Martinsville Cotton Mills Co., Mar- 

tinsville, Va B. B. Gossett 
Merchants Mfg. Co., Fall River 

Mass J. FE. Osborn 
Merrimack Mf Co., Huntsville 

Divisic Lowell, Mass Ward Thoron 
Mills Mill, Greenville. 8. C H. A. Ligor 
Monarch Mills, Union, 8. C J. Roy Fant 
Monarch Mills, Union. S. ( Jas. E. Hunter, Jr. 
ew England Southern Mills, Pelzer 

I sion and Tucapau Division 

Boston, Mass Allen MeNab 
Norr Cotton Mills Co., Cateeche 

S. ( lr. M. Norris 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence Mass Edwin Farnham 


Greene 
John A. Law 
( R. T. LeGrand 
C.. W.S. Montgomery, Jr. 


Saxon Mills Spartant 
Shelby Cottor 


Spartan Mills 





Spartar 


Stafford Mills, Fall River, Mass Edward L. Hinchey 
Toxaway Mills, Anderson, §. ( J. P. Gossett 
Troy Cotton & Woolen Manufactory 

Fall River, Maas J. Edward Newton 
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FIRST COTTON BAGGING USED IN SHREVEPORT 


This is the first bale of cotton ginned in Louisiana to be wrapped in 


cotton bagging since 1888. The 


are George VW. 


bale 
T. H. Thurmond gin in Agurs, Shreveport’s industrial section. 
Beveridge, textile engineer of 


was ginned the 
Left to right 


Gilmer Co.. 


on May 7, at 


the L. H. 


T. H. Thurmond, prominent Louisiana ginner and L. H. Gilmer, president 


of the textile mill. which manufactured the cotton fabric wrapping. 


bale weighs 520 Ibs. 


Union-Buffalo Mills Co., Fairmont 
Plant and Union Plant, Union, 


8. ¢ H. B. Jennings 
Victor Monaghan Co., Greenville 
8. C C. W. Dall 


Wampanoag Mills, Fall River, Mass. Albion C. Cook 
Williamston Mills, Williamston,8.C J. P. Gossett 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Green- 

ville, S. C : J. David Woodside 


Yarn Merchants Confer with 


Hines 

\ committee representing the Cot- 
ton Yarn Merchants’ Association and 
group committees of the carded yarn 
with 
Hines, president of The 
lextile Institute, at the latter’s 
New York, May 17. The 
committee appointed to represent the 
Cotton Yarn Merchants’ Association 
was composed of Col. Jesse P. Eddy, 


Providence, R. 


spinners attended a conference 
Walker D 


Cotton 
othce in 


Pillinghast Stiles Co., 


I.; Ralph Stevens, Stevens Yarn Co., 
New York: Fred <A. Rakestraw, 
Hvde-Rakestraw Co., Philadelphia; 
Frank E. Slack, assistant secretary of 
Cotton Yarn Merchants’ Association ; 
Leonard Linkroum, Paulson, Link- 
roum & Co., Inc., New York, and 
FE. F. Sherman, John F. Street & 
Co., New York. 


James & E. H. Wilson, Inc., Pitts 


field, Mass., now in process of 


liquida 
the local 
Aug 
the 


the 


tion, has placed in hands of a 


1 
1 
real estate dealer for sale before 


mill 


24, all of its property 
plant itself, the boarding 


except 


house and 


superintendent's house he property to 
be disposed of includes a number of 
enement houses and building lots in the 
viemityv oft the nlant 


The 





Phila. Textile “Cruise” 


Alumni Association to Hold 26th 
Annual Meeting June 2 and 3 
Alumni the Phila- 

delphia Textile School will hold their 

twenty-sixth annual meeting June 2 

and 3. Board of 


Association of 


Governors has out- 
ined a comprehensive and interesting 
program for these days which they 
believe will make this year’s gather- 
ing one to be remembered. Business 
meeting of the association will be held 
at the Broad & Pine Sts., 
Thursday, June 2 when reports of 
officers will be read and presentation 
of papers will be made. 


schoc 1, 


The following papers will be read 
at that time: ‘Machine Made Laces” 
by Robert P. Marenzana (1918), 
“Twenty-five Years of Electricity in 
lextiles,” by Frank C. Smith (1920), 
and “Dveing Silk Piece Goods,” by 
William R. Gutekunst 
port of Committee on Resolutions and 


(1927). Re 
election of officers for coming vear 
will be held at close of this meeting. 

\nnual “cruise” will held Fri- 
day, June 3 at the Manufacturers’ 
Club, Oreland, Pa. The 
automobile trip to the club will be one 
of the features this year, a time run 
being scheduled in this connection 
with a suitable prize to go to the win- 
ning Winner that car 
with elapsed time from school build- 
ing to the country club nearest to the 
time previously selected by the com- 
mittee, to whom the grand prize will 
be presented at the luncheon. 


the 


be 


Country 


car. will be 


Another highlight of “cruise” 
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1927 


second annual Associatio: 
Handicap Golf Championship Match. 
Silver cup going to winner of thi 
tournament remains in possession 

the name of the 
being upon it each ye 
Rules governing handicap stroke co: 
petition will rule in these match: 
Married and single men as usual 


will be the 


association, wit 


engraved 


fight for supremacy on the base-] 
diamond “Doc” France 
course, being scheduled to act in 
regular 
keeper. In connection with the b 
ball game prizes will be given 
tallest and shortest 
pitcher, for the longest hit made 
ing the to the man 
who came the longest distance an 
the man whose class is the oldest in 
attendance. 

Annual banquet will be held Fri 
evening, June 3 at 7 p. m., at the t 
Manufacturers’ Club, Broad & Wal- u 
nut Sts. Speakers of 
will secured, their ig 
announced in a later issue. Bradley 
C. Algeo, president of the Alumni p 


with 


capacity as. official sc 


player, 


game, attend 


prominence 9 


be names being @ 


Association and chairmen of the s 
various committees have been work- b 
ing on the arrangements for the last 

six months and they feel this year’s 0 
outing will prove the most enjoyable . 
in the long history of the association. 

President Algeo is withholding sev- S 


eral novel features that are being re- 
served for the “cruise” itself. 

The following committees 
charge of the 26th annual meeting: 
Cruise, Wm. J. Wall, chairman, 
Henry Legge, Harry Lonsdale, Harry 
C. Aberle, and C. W. Neld, Jr, 
Trophy Committee, Henry 
chairman, Harry Lonsdale; 
Willis Fleisher, 
man, Wm. J. Maurer and Chas. EF. 
Firth; Menu, Wm. C. Robb, chair- 
man, Jos. E. Chappatte, and B. Ken- 
dall Archer; Resolutions Cormmuittee, 
Wm. C. Robb, chairman and Harry : 
Lonsdale; Nominations Committee, 
Wm. C. Robb, chairman and John 
Lockwood. 

Announcement of the schedule for 
the 14th annual tour of the graduat- 
ing class has been made in connection 
with the entrance of this 
membership of the Alumni Associa- 
tion. The class will leave Philadel 
phia, Sunday, June 6 under the direc- 
tion of Director E. W. 
R. S. Cox, spending a week visiting 
the mills of New England. hey 
will make their headquarters n 
Providence at  Providence- Biltmore 


are in 


Legge, 
B: - 
Janquet 


Committee, chair- 


class int 


France 


Hotel, on the evenings of June 6 
7; in Boston at Hotel Lenox on the 
evening of June 8; in Worcestet 
Hotel Bancroft the evenings 
June 9 and 10. It is hoped tor 
students who are unable to attend 
the 
advantage of 
upon 


on 


association will 
schedule 
the 


places. 


meeting of 


and ¢ 


this 


the class while at 


Little Rock (Ark.) Textile Co., 
recently chartered with capital of $50 
has purchased a tract of land in 
f Little Rock as a 
Work on the new p! 


once. 


eastern section ¢ 
site, for $10,000. 


will begin at 





Though Statistically Firm, Raw Silk Market Should Move 
Downward after Brief Period 





Forecast on Trend of Raw and Manu- 
factured Silk, by Dr. Lewis H. Haney 


[2 conditions tending to support the silk 
market may be summed up as follows: 

1) Japanese stocks are fairly low, even 
luding the quantity held in warehouses with 

e aid of the Government. It will have been 
ited that only moderate weakness developed in 
e Japanese market on the release during recent 
weeks of upwards of 4,000 bales of the stored 


SIIR, 
Factors of Strength 
(2) Domestic storage at the end of April was 
low in proportion to deliveries. Spindle activ- 
ity has been reduced to a point that indicates 
a better balance between silk textile production 





Textile World Analyst 


An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, who considers various 
branches of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst 
are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a 
time two or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—SILK 
1. While the statistical position of the 





stimulate the buving ot goods it ee Ly 

feant that the volume ot business is largely 
OW end Oo ds, low priced dresses, etc 

On the whole, this summary appears to tend 


he conclusion that, while high grade = si11 





probably sell at higher premiums, the 
trend during the next few months will be 
lower values. 


The Statistical Position a Little Weaker 


At first glance the statistical position of silk 
seems a little stronger than a year ago. The 
situation is summed up in the following statement : 


Apr. 1926 Mar. 1926 Apr. 1925 














- and sales of silk textiles. raw silk market is still quite strong, Deliveries (000 bales). 47,873 49,242 37,276 
a (3) Stocks of raw silk in this country are still notably as to stocks of the better grades, Imports (000 bales)... 46,486 38.600 31,450 
2 ° - - i . e S . 2 . : 21 749 >? > > 
ni poorly assorted, with the higher grades relatively it has weakened somewhat, and after a ig a =o ye ee ae ae eae 
: Se | EOE Garr Re ze ; : , ° oe ee : sas ec Imports of deliveries 1A% fi C S4.- 
he scarce. This is causing greater premiums on the short period of irregularity the market ©. Stocks of deliveries. 66.3% 67.3% 80.8% 
i, better grades. will probably decline. om as 
a : 2 9 ne ‘ As to the domestic position, deliveries are run- 
ast (4) The demand for hosiery and certain classes 2. Deliveries have been too large to 
: ee Sart ata 7 : mice are 1 | ning more than 25% larger than a year ago, 
r’s of broad silks may still be called good. A very be long maintained, and the lower ; : - : 
: _ i! . : ; - ° 1 while storage is only about the same, at the end 
ble good Fall demand is reported for printed silk. prices are to be expected on a reduc- 7 : , 
x S , ‘ : A : cuir of April being about 5% larger than at the same 
vn. (5) Higher prices for cotton and rayon have tion of mill takings. = , wns 
: a - : * li ° as oc time in 1926. Stocks are only 66% of deliveries, 
ye somewhat reduced the competitive pressure of 3. The recent decline in spindle activ- : : . 
: : . One . against over 80% last vear. 
ree those materials. ity has been attended by weakness in = ; 
“. : li [lwo questions, however, arise and throw some 
F f W prices, but has brought a better adjust- ore are 
; actors o eakness ; . doubt on the apparent strength of the situation. 
in 1 sie: ‘ ae ment between demand and supply that ica leliveri : 
le conc , aw silk . “ . n the first place, are deliveries not excessive? 
a e conditions tending to bring lower raw silk will tend to prevent the decline in Reed ; P ? er ; 
5 prices are: : : ne This point will be discussed below. Here we only 
a os ; prices from being drastic. : 
, (1) The Japanese spring cocoon crop is re- note that there continues to be reason to believe 
a? ported to be larger than last year and this is con- that stocks of raw silk in manufacturers’ hands 
firmed by the number of cocoon cards that have (3) While the domestic statistical position is have accumulated somewhat beyond probable 
Bes been brushed for the spring season, which is still strong, it seems somewhat easier than a requirements. In the second place, imports are 
“tl reported to be 3% over last year. Yokohama month ago and supplies in the United States are larger and growing. In March the imports were 
ol stocks, while a little under last year, are increas- believed to be ample. Japanese shipments to this 22% larger than in the same month last year 
ing, and if the quantity in warehouse under country down to May I, are reported to be about and in April they were 48% larger. Thus the 
arrangement with the Government is included 391,000 bales, against 350,000 bales last year. percentage of gain in imports has been greater 
the total is fairly large for the season. All re- There has been a notable increase in our imports. than that in deliveries. \ year ago in April im- 
ite ports agree that cocoon prices will be lower this (4) The markets for spun and thrown silk are ports were 3,400 bales, compared with deliveries 
? summer. extremely quiet, not to say dull. of 37,200 bales. This year in April the deliveries 
ee, ss = . Fs E : ~ ° ° ° . . rs - ? “ 
hn (2) The Japanese financial situation continues (5) The buying of silk goods in general is were 46,400 bales, comparing with 47,800 bales 
i very unfavorable. Prices in Japan have recently only fair and may also be characterized as dull. delivered. In other words, imports in April were 
5 heen easy and the reopening of the Bourse on It appears to be of an extremely hand-to-mouth 97° of deliveries against 84% the vear preced- 
- May 5 brought lower levels than had been ex- description and not such as to support higher ing. We conclude that the statistical position is 
i pected. Though the statement may be taken as prices. Shifting styles, notably in hosiery, are not so strong as it was a month ago. 
a somewhat gossipy, the Analyst notes that there is having a demoralizing effect, and the lateness \s to the Japanese position, the spring cocoon 
some talk of willingness of Japanese dealers to of the spring has been unfavorable. crop is larger and promises to bring lower prices. 
ake heavy concessions from the prevailing prices (6) It is notable that the higher prices on raw Yokohama stocks, including the quantity in ware- 
tuture deliveries. silk that obtained two or three weeks ago, failed houses on May 1, amounted to about 27,000 bales 
nasi 
d 
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Fic. 1. SILK TRADE BAROMETER—Price of Raw Silk—Average of high and Fig. 2. STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW SILK—Stocks of Raw Silk, Bales 
lle ‘ , ° : ‘ os in storage at end month. dverage 1921 100 (Silk Association § of 
‘ow Thursday prices of Kansai Best No. 1 (Journal of Commerce). Spindles— America). Imports, Pounds. Average 1921 = 100. Three months’ moving 
Co., Per cent. of available machine hours operated (Silk Association of America). average (Dept. of Commerce). Last month estimated by converting each 


Wholesale sales of silk (N. Y.) adjusted for seasonal variation (N. Y. Federal 


Reserve Bank). Average 1922-1925 = 100 for all indexes. 


item of Silk Association figures from bales to pounds and then applying 
the per cent. increase to preceding month. Factory Consumption Trend, 
Deliveries—Bales, Average 1921 = 100. Five months’ moving average (Silk 
Association of America). 








ut 0,000 a e Same time a vear ago 


fhciently large to indicate 


iew oO the tact that re 


ie financial positio1 
A ‘ 


mercnal mpaired 


What Has Become of the Large 





“‘Deliveries’’? 
¢ f é t ri ist 
it ct I 2] ‘ lk 
t t ( erest r question 
rply curtailed 
eported as delivered 
d 9 Phe cur 
t it V1sé ind has 
loubtle ended — te upp the price of silk 
vari ut the situation of the manutacturers calls 
for close study lhe only comparable period in 
recent years occurred in the second half of 1922, 
when deliveries in comparison with spindle activ 
tv ran equally as high as recently \ study of 
the two period hows considerable difference in 
the situation In the earlier period the activity 
ol spindle S was pretty steadily increasing (except 
for a sharp decline in July, 1922), and wholesale 
i} le ere rising and running relatively high 
compared with the loom output. In this period 


the great vogue of silk, based partly on the rela- 


tively high prices of cotton and wool, was just 
beginning. In short, the large deliveries were 
based on rising mill consumption. Yet the actual 
quantity of silk textiles produced was much 
smaller then than now 


\t the present time, the vogue of silk textiles, 


TEXTILE WORLD 


though large, has probably gone a little past its 
peak and the price of silk is no longer so low in 


comparison with other textile materials. The 


f silk textiles produced, measured in 
pounds or yards, is considerably greater than in 


the second half of 1922 (pethaps about 15%) 


but the value of the silk textiles produced is con- 
siderably lower. Mill consumption as measured 
by machinery activity does not show a rising 
rend. Indeed some curtailment seems desirable 


k business is not very satisfactory. 
Spindles have declined sharply, prices are weak, 
ind the vogue of silk appears to be threatened to 
some extent. 

The Analyst concludes that the recent high 
deliveries are a danger sign. The mills are 
likely to find themselves over-supplied with raw 
silk this summer. It seems doubtful if silk 
values can long be maintained at the levels at 
which these heavy deliveries to the mills have 
been made. In fact, it seems not improbable that 
some manufacturers are in for further losses on 
inventories. No such collapse in prices as oc 
curred in June, 1923, is possible. The prices ot 
raw silk and of silk goods are too low for that. 
But profit margins are so narrow that even a 
small decline would be serious. 

The Analyst ventures to predict a large decline 
in deliveries in the not distant future and is of 
the opinion that if, as, and when, this decline 
occurs, raw silk prices will also fall to materially 
lower levels. 
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Decline in Spindle Activity Attended 
by Weaker Silk Prices 

The price of Kansai Best No. I to Extra ave 
aged $5.61 in April, against $5.63 in March. 
is about 30c under a year ago and compares 
around $8.co in the 1922 period mentioned aboy 
At this writing, the Kansai Best No. 1 to | 
grade is quoted at around $5.50. It seems 
nificant that there is no indication of a 1 
trend, but rather a weak undertone appears. 

Moreover, the sharp decline in spindle activ 
ity in March will be noted. This decline was 
much greater than usually occurs in that month 
and brought the activity index to a point whic), 
considering the season, is only about the aver. 
This reflects 
some let-up in manufacturing. |eliveries 
been very large and broad loom activity 
maintained, but the relatively low spindle acti) 
is not consistent with a high actual mill consu 
tion or with a sustained demand for raw silk 

It will be noted, too, that the spindle actiy 
in March was still slightly high in compari 
with wholesale silk sales in New York. 

This point, however, suggests an element 
strength in the situation. The decline has brou 
spindle hours more nearly in line with the volu 


age rate of the last six years. 


of sales of silk textiles than it has been in any 
month since last November. If the readjustment 
continues it will soon allow the supply of silk 
textiles to be cut down to the level of demand 
and thus tend to sustain prices, or at least to 
insure better margins for the spinners. 





Combing Wool Decision 


“Clothing Wool” Defined as Either 


: : 3 ; lace a 
Combing or Carding 


In a decision rendered by Chiet 
Justice Taft, the Supreme Court con- 
strued the term “wool commonly woo! 
18 of the Emergency Tariff of 1921, 
as including both combing wool and 
carding wool lhe Court therefore 
reversed the decision of the Court of 
Customs Appeals and upheld the con 
tention of the Government. In 1925, 
the Court of Customs Appeals, con 
sidering a case involving 13 importa 
tions of wool in the fleece and in the 
yarn, which were brought in during 
the life of the Emergency Act, held tract foy 
that one of the importations was ad 


dutiable at 45c¢ per Ib. and 18 per cent 


ad \ lorem, and that 12 ot the im 


~ t 





1921, and 
it is evident 
tariff duty upon all wool 
which might enter into the manufac- 
ture of clothing and that this would 
include both combing wool and carding 
The ordinary citizen does not 
known as clothing wool” in Section draw a fine distinction between comb- 
ing wool and carding wool, and inas- 
much as both characters of wool may 
enter into the manufacture of fabrics 
for clothing, the trade distinction can- 
not be applied, the Court said. 


Marine Corps Awards Textile 
Contracts 

PHILADELPHIA.—Ellis Hosiery Co., 
of this city, 
supplying the Depot Quar- 
termaster, 
vanced in manutacture, and therefore. St. & Washington \ve.. 
pairs cotton socks. This concern bid 


8.95c¢ per pair, delivery to begin June 


enacting the Emergency Tariff Act in Master Mechanies of S. a 
the decision declares that 


Meet at Greenville 
Congress intended to 


ern Textile 
Greenville Branch of 


- tile mill steam plants. 


of Canton, N. C 

of Greenville, S. C., 
has been awarded con- 
. consumption. H. H. 
S. Marine Corps, Broad 


with 150,000 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Joint meeting of 
Master Mechanics’ Section of South- 
Association 


Section of American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers was successful in 
developing interesting discussions of 
machine shop practices 
mills, of the causes of 
electric power consumptton, and of 
several phases of the operation of tex- 


Papers were read by G. 
of Laneaster, S. C., and D. J. Kerr 
George Wrigley 

led the discus- 
sion about variation in electric power 


berry, S. C., chairman of the Master 
Mechanics’ Section and 
chairman of the Greenville Branch ot 


\. S. M. E,, presided 


which meets annually for presentat 
of papers and the discussion ot [|h1s 
torical topics. 

Charles Penrose, American member 
of the Council, presided at the meet 
ing which followed dinner at the 
Engineers’ Club. This meeting was 
held simultaneously with a meeting in 
London and a paper on “Mare Sequin 
and the Invention of the Tubular 
Boiler” was read at both gatherings 


andthe 
Carolinas 


in textile 


variation in 


Blackstone Valley Association 
to Meet on May 23 

The last meeting before the annual 
summer outing of the Blackstone 
Valley Mills Association will be held 
in Odd Fellows’ Hall, Whitinsville. 
Mass., on May 23, with dinner at 6:30 
o'clock. Following the dinner Pres! 
dent George A. Brown, Blackstone, 
will conduct a short business meeting 


T. King 


of New- 
B. Earle, 


ioe with reports by Secretary George A 
over the . 7 


— is were combing wool and with 40,000 pairs to be shipped Se Dunn, Providence, R. I., and Treas- 
therefore excluded from the emet monthly Batavia Mills. Inc.. New meeting. urer James M. Sterling, Millbury, on 
gency tariff act and entitled to free York, received contract for furnish- ae a the financial success of the bienn 
entry under the act of 1913. The ing 120,000 pairs woolen socks. Their Museums of Peaceful Arts .osite exhibit held in Northbridge, 
Customs Court made a distinction be- hid on this item was 21.32c, delivery Opened Mass., April 7-9. Plans for the out- 
twee n con 'S to begin 1x davs at the rate of The opening of the Museums of ing will also be discussed. An enter- 
5 1.000 p per week. Other com- the Peaceful Arts occurred recently, tainment by Providence talent 
( Vo opin anies wl id on these items were: following dinner meeting of the conclude the meeting. 
( ] that ¢ ( (x. Bi Lvnchbu Va | B \merican members of The Newcomen a — - 
) | ’ ‘ } T . my , > . 
; oe mew Som; J. 2. Society: The Museums OF Ua EOC Cais Benes far Mow Bel 
:' y citizen Co., New York: A. W ful Arts occupy temporary headquar- # 
' de a ¥ Chdlenine: anil Chatman tbraak the Reatiin kien ea. aan Seine 
t 1 \ Durham, N. C ing, 24 West 4o Street, New York, New Beprorp, Mass.—Girl gt I 
" - where a start has been made in organ- uates of the New Bedford High 
t bing National Silk Co., South Coventry, jzing a great industrial technical School, and the Holy Family High 
Whereas the testi- Conn., recently incorporated with author- museum for the city New York. School have voted to wear New Bed 
ht cee eee 0 re : i e th \ recent request of the late Henry R. ford-made products at their g1 idua- 
€ » the effect that f* | * Ae OTP WINCD Towne is making this museum a prac- tion exercises. The girls of Holy 
ota a 7 a ' we a tical realization. Family have specified cotton as their 
s ding wool of porate Sn a new a oe Sa H . 1" The Newcomen Society is organized official uniform, while the girls 
supreme ourt I S Bishoy Henrie C. Fay. of Athol, for the study of history and techno- the New Bedford High School maj 
sh ts decision went t © Mass. and LeRoy Schweyer, of Peter. logy. Its headquarters are in London wear any New Bedford-made prod- 
: ‘ Cl tr Congre nN sham, Mass but it has an active group in America ucts, silk or cotton. 
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Editora 
Charles H. Clark Vernon E. Carroll 
Clarence Hutton Douglas G. Woolf 


Anyway, It’s Publicity 
P lr. BARNUM is usually credited with 
e the discovery that any publicity is better 
than none. 


On that basis, comments in the 
New York daily press, following the Atlantic 
City meeting, must be of some use to the cotton 
textile industry. However, they are hardly 

boost for the reputation of editorial writers 
for soundness of thought, even if they do 
reveal a sense of humor. 

“Get Fat and Wear Cotton” was the caption 
over an editorial in one of the New York 
papers on Monday while still another paper 
of the same day headed its literary effort “The 
Flapper or the Tariff?’ The former warned 
cirls to “gird up their loins and get ready for 
the fight, for Walker D. Hines, president of 
the Cotton Textile Industry (sic), has started 
on a strenuous campaign to make our women 
wear more cotton.” The writer of the edi- 
torial movement as another 
activity of organized business and explains 
the motive as follows: “Because of the de- 
pression in the cotton industry, the enterpris- 
ing captains thereof are about to boost busi- 
ness by decreeing that women shall wear longer 
skirts, get back into petticoats and encase their 
sightly legs in the lowly cotton instead of the 
shimmering silk stockings.” 


recognizes the 


But it seems that the movement is not to 
stop there. “With gowns longer at the bottom 
and farther up on the neck—and long petti- 
coats and plenty of them—there is danger that 
there will be a demand for greater fullness 
around the waist line’, continues the econo- 
mist. “For that would mean more cotton. 
to accomplish that, Busimess may insist that 
Fashion decree that our girls quit dieting and 
laugh at themselves and grow fat.” 

\ similarly dire calamity is foreseen by the 
other editorial writer who represents Mr. 
Hines as proposing not higher duties, but 
lower skirts, as a remedy for the ills of the 
industry, and pictures him as sighing for “a 
return of the good old days when women wore 
petticoats—three or four at once—and wore 
ever them a real skirt rather than something 
that is merely a cross between a shirt-tail and 
a pair of trunks.” The strategy which Mr. 
Hines will employ toward this end has been 
developed by a person whom the editorial calls 
“one of Mr. Hines’ co-workers, described in 

e prints as a ‘fashion expert’ It is ex- 
plained that the proposition is “to array hand- 


1 
th 


some older women so becomingly in the new 
stvles that the flapper, fearing to be out- 
essed, will rush precipitately into cottons.” 
llowever the editorial writers do not get all 
the credit for this remarkable perspicacity. 
The news article in which one of the world’s 
most thoughtful papers reported the banquet 
at which Mr. Hines spoke, featured in its 
leadline his remarks about women’s dresses ; 
and devoted the sub-headings to comments 
about the style show talk presented by Miss 
Moreland at the National Association meeting. 
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EDITORIAL 


Of course the principle underlying news 
today imposes no restrictions upon the 
line writer other than the 


the article read. It 


head 
obligation to get 
does appear of more than 
passing interest, however, to note that the 
much-loved Public, to whose intellectual de 


velopment the lives of all editors are devoted, 


should get no impression of so momentous a 
meeting as the Atlantic City 


convention—of 















THE TEXTILE TREND 
Cotton Markets: Slacker trade aiter 
general activity. Customary March dull 
ness experienced in May. Eastern tickings 
advanced !2c. Lines of bleached cottons 
also up ‘4c. Print cloths steady though 
return of prices withdrawn last week gives 
appearance of easiness. Much interest in 
Atlantic City convention and discussion of 
its probable results. Yarns find 
cautious. 

Wool Markets: Gradual growth is best 
that can be said for wool 
Men’s wear factors believe 
gaining more trade from 
will aid primary market later on In 
women’s wear coatings are being bought 
after weeks of uncertainty and some sellers 
expect great improvement. Woolens as a 
general thing have better outlook 
month or two ago. Less interest in worsted 
yarns. Prices unchanged and steady. 

Knit Goods: Underwear trade continues 
in dull period. Knitters -lhowever believe 
nainsook trade is not growing and_ they 
therefore expect share of trade in 
months to come trade watching 

| full fashioned situation as productive capa 
city increases. Sweaters and bathing suits 
spotty, with some mills well conditioned. 
Silk Markets: Spring goods slow down, 
and market becomes still more competitive. 

Demand fairly large, 

| the part of 





buyers 


trade. 
clothier is 
retailer which 


y 
goods 











than a 





better 









Hosiery 


but pressure is all on 
sellers who seem anxious to 
move goods. Chree-thread georgette is 
well below peak of production and _ sales, 
but satins have come in to take their place 
and mills maintain operations. Prices for 
many qualities barely represent cost. Prints 
and certain washable crepes do fairly well 








moment to many millions other than a few 


thousand cotton manufacturers—except a pic- 
ture of Mr. Hines, backed up by a fashion 
expert, leading the cotton industry out of the 
wilderness by means of a petticoat campaign. 
It does seem possible that some member of 
one of the staffs of the many influential papers 
might have ascertained that Mr. Hines’ refer 
ence to changes in women’s apparel was 
approximately 99 44/100% humorous; that it 
was an infinitesimal part of a most thoughtful 
analvsis of the ills of the industry; that the 
fashion expert has been conducting style shows 
for the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, a movement which was started long 
before Mr. Hines became associated with the 
industry and with which he has no connection 
of any sort. 

However, Barnum was right about most 


things and he probably was about this. 


We Believe 
In the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 





Can Translate Facts into Action 


| Pibe S 


“ the points hammered home by Wall 
1) 


may say—and rightly too—that 


s 





Hines in his banquet address at Atlai 


City last week are not novel but 


bled ‘Cll 
voiced by manufacturers of the Nort ind 
South over the past decade or two 
Correct. But Mr. Hines, as the appointed 
leader of cotton manufacturers, is in a position 
to do more than recite troubles At 2S 4] 


function, his prerogative, his opportunity 1 
translate those facts into modes of acti 
No one, unless supernaturally endowed, can 
in a few months ascertain fundamental causes 
of depression which several thousand cotton 
| 


manufacturers, over a period of years, could 
not have sensed for themselves. It is only 
surprising that Mr. Hines has been able to 
grasp all these fundamentals so rapidly and 
so clearly. 

Furthermore, a man like Walker D 


free from self-interest so far as textile 


Hines, 
manu- 
facture is concerned; unembarrassed by any 
need of establishing his name; unhampered 
by personal or traditional prejudices, can voice 


those causes and can point out the medvy, 


serene in the knowledge that men who pay 
so much per spindle per vear for his retention 
will follow him hopefully to a brighter future 


It is possible of course that some journalist 


of the future may have the opportunity to 
record an event of equal significance to the 
cotton textile industry, but certainly no one 
will be able to report an occasion of greater 
import to mill men, North and South, than 
last week’s meeting at Atlantic City. The 
doubters, if there be any, can scan the reports 
of cotton goods activity for the last year 
and can be convinced that the new spirit of 
cooperation has not been an intangible one. 
More important still, each member seemed 
to realize, as he took his train home, 
work had just started ; 


ment of 


that the 
and that the develop 
facts within his own industry, the 
orientation of those facts with similar informa 
tion from related fields, the adjustment of age- 
old misunderstandings with apparently antag- 
onistic, but logically associated, fields, will all 
require infinite. patience, intelligence, and per- 
severance. 


“ * a 


Research—An Invidious Comparison 
HIE General Electric Co., in its technical 


research laboratories, is with 
employing a force of several hundred scientists 


and assistants, and 


credited 


with spending several 
millions of dollars annually, the results earn- 
ing handsome dividends on the investment and 
dustries and to the public. 

The Bell Telephone Co. laboratories give 


performing an incalculable service to other in- 


employment to 3,200 persons, and an annual 
budget that last year was $12,000,000 was in- 
creased this year to $14,000,000, all to be 
spent in fundamental and applied research 


work. The remarkable progress in wire and 
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munication during the last quarter 


iturv speaks louder than words of the value 


} 


Ss researcn 


1 } } 
se and otner scarcely i@ss remarkable 


of industrial research, including records 


several industries saved from bankruptcy 


ly the timely results of scientific investigation, 
ere disclosed at last week’s meeting of the 
Fextile Institute Club at Atlantic City; and 
riking contrast were the results of the 
lub’s survey of textile research facilities and 


The latter 


vas summed up in large part as follows: 


cccomplishments in this country. 


‘The survey may be summarized briefly and 
partially as follows: There is an almost com- 
plete lack of pure or fundamental textile re- 
search and accomplishments in this country. 

“There has been and still is little applied or 
developmental textile research, and practically 
all has been of a hit-or-miss character with 
considerable duplication of effort and with a 
very common lack of scientific conclusiveness.” 

(ne of the speakers at the meeting drew at- 
tention to the fact that the only fundamental 
textile investigation of a systematic and well 
financed character in progress anywhere in the 
world is in England and Germany, and wanted 
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to know what the industry is going to do 
about it when some revolutionary discovery is 
made by those scientists ? 

The Textile Institute Club has a single ob- 
Technical Textile Research. Its 
thirty-five members are pledged to exert their 
best efforts to keep alive and stimulate inter- 
est in this objective. Its efforts have met with 
such encouragement that it 1s to broaden its 
membership to include all active members of 


jective: 


the industry who are similarly interested and 
who are willing to lend their efforts and sup- 
It welcomes the op- 
portunity to cooperate with associations having 
It has no axe to grind 
and no ambition other than its single objec- 
tive, and when its consummation is assured 
it will be glad to step into the background and 
allow the industry’s selected representatives to 
carry on and reap the 
achievement. 


port to this movement. 


the same objective. 


honors of actual 


* * * 


The Combing Wool Case 


HE decision handed down by Justice Taft 
of the United States Supreme Court, re- 
versing the decision of the lower court in the 
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so-called combing wool case, is based upon 
somewhat unusual feature of legal procedur 
Justice Taft referred to 
as “intent of Congress” and “non-expert uw 


Common sense. 


derstanding.” 

Probably no one at any time has questione 
what was the intent of Congress when it r 
ferred in paragraph 18 of the Emergen 
Tariff Act of 1921 to “wool, commonly know 
as clothing wool,” or as to how the term mig! 


be interpreted by the general public. It wa 
very generally assumed, however, that t! 


tariff was not written for the general publi 
but for the guidance of importers and the pr: 
tection of domestic manufacturers, all 
whom might be expected to be well versed 
usage of trade terms. This was the basis < 
the decision of the lower court in favor oi 
importers. 

Heretofore, such seemingly unimportan 
errors as mistakes in punctuation have defeated 
the intent of tariffs and wills, but if common 
sense as defined and applied by Justice Taft 
in the combing wool case is to be generally 
accepted as sound legal procedure then it is 
possible that there will be fewer miscarriages 
of justice in the future. 





discussion on_ this 





Bradford Durfee Alumni Meet- ing. the 


ing on May 28 

The tenth annual business meeting 
and banquet of the Bradford Durtee 
Textile School Alumni Association 
will be held on Saturday, May 28, at 
Fall River, Mass. A gala time is be- 


ing planned by the committee in 


charge. The program will commence 
at 2:00 p. m. when the alumni base 
ball team will play the school nine at 
the South Park. 


the alumni have already sent in their 


A large number of 


names, signifying their desire to play 
en the ball team. 

\fter the ball game, members who 
do not have friends or relatives in the 


city, may gather at the Hotel Mellen 
It is here that the business meeting 
will be held t six o’clock, and the 
inquet immediately following 
There are several matters of import 
ce t e Dp up at the meeting 
Che entertainment this vear will be 
re The music will 
UW ‘ \MiacKav and his 
hestt \t t writing, several 
veake et considered, but 
been definitely ce 
t ee het 
\ tee it rie r 
) the el nel 
Worcester County Manufae- 
turers Meet 
he Manutacturers Textile Associa 


ounty, Mass., held 
ts regular monthly meeting and din 
ner at the Worcester Club 


evening Following the 


Country 
serving of one of the 
duck dinners H. | Peabody of the 
National Credit Office, New York 
City, explained the progress of its sta 
tistical 
turing industry with special reference 


club’s famous 


canvass of the wool manufac- 


to the narrow loom section. Follow- 


subject 
Congressman George R. Stobbs gave 
an informal talk on his impressions of 
Washington Arthur C. 
Comins, president of the club, presided. 

lhe association’s annual outing is 
to be held at the Pomham Club, River- 
I., Wednesday, June 29, the 


celebrities. 


side, R. 


following committee having full 
charge of the arrangements: Arthur 
€. Varnum, chairman; Spaulding 


Bartlett, Rodney Scott, W. W. Win- 
dle, Thomas Ashworth and Roger M. 
Gsrimwade. 


Credit Men to Meet in Louis- 
ville June 6 to 10 

\n exhaustive investigation of busi- 
ness conditions will be made by more 
than 2,000 credit executives, represent- 


ing manutacturers, wholesalers and 


banks from all parts of the country at 


the annual convention of-the National 


\ssociation of Credit Men, at Louis 
ville, Ky., from June 6 to 10, it has 
been announced by |. H. Tregoe, ex 
ecutive manager ot the association 
he attending members of the 


redit traternity, which puts its stamp 


ipproval or disapproval on sales 


pproximati S100,000,000,000 (100 


s 


billion dollars) in a year, will, I be- 
lieve, bring out facts about the na- 
tion’s business situation which will 
show it to be sound and which will 
dispel the fears of those who look 
toward the future with pessimism,” 
Mr. Tregoe said. 
Heads New Bedford Industrial 
Division 

New Beprorp, Mass.—Frank J. 
Leary, member of the firm of Leary 
& Walker, architects of this city, has 
been elected as salaried representative 
of the Industrial Division of the New 
Bedford Board of Commerce. Mr. 
Leary will devote his time to the work 
of inducing new industries to locate 
in New Bedford in line with the pur- 
pose of the fund of $12,000 a year 
for a three vear period, recently raised 
Leary 


by public subscription. Mr. 


accepted the chairmanship of the In 


dustrial Development Division on 
March 22, when Arthur W. Forbes, 
dropped out of the group organized to 


bring new industries here because ot 
impending trip to Europe. Mr. 
icant, but was 
position, can 


+ 


celling a trip abroad to take charge 


ot his new duties at once. 
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Bradford Durfee Textile School Alumni Assn., Tenth Annual Business 


Meeting and Banquet, Mellen Hotel, 


Fall River, Mass., May 28, 1927. 


Philadelphia Textile School Alumni Association, at Philadelphia; Annual 


Business Meeting, June 2; 
\ssociated Knit 


Meeting, 


Underw ear 


Annual Outing and Banquet, June 3, 1927. 
Manufacturers of 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., June 16-17, 1927. 


America, Semi-Annual 


Southern Textile Association, Annual Meeting, Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, 
N. C., June 17-18, 1927. 


National Knitted Outerwear 


Association, 


Annual Convention, Hotel 


Ambassador, Atlantic City, N. J., June 23-24, 1927 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina, 21st Annual Meet- 
ing, Grove Park Inn., Asheville, N. C., June 24-25, 1927. 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina, Annual Meeting, 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., July 1-2, 1927. 


Second Annual Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, Waldorf-Astoria, 


New York, July 18-23, 


1927. 


Chemical Industries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, Sept. 


26—Oct. 1, 1927. 





I. C. C. Recommendation on 
Wool Freight Rates 

WasuHiIncton, D. C.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should 
find that freight rates on wool from 
Philadelphia to Maine destinations 
over the Merchants & Miners Trans- 
portation Co. through Boston and 
thence over the Boston & Maine and 
Maine Central Railroads will be un- 
reasonable in future to the extent that 
they exceed the all-rail rates, 
Examiner William A. Maidens recom- 
mended May 17 in a proceeding on 
complaint of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association. Examiner Maidens stated 
that the higher rates over the water- 
and-rail route apparently have not 
resulted in restricting the movement 
of wool over this route in the past 
and that no reparation should be 
awarded on such traffic, except in 
stances where the rates charged were 
in violation of the long-and-short haul 
provision. 


Navy Wants Mercerized Cloth 
for Airplanes 
WasHincton, D. C.—The navy 
calling tor bids on 200,000 yards 
mercerized cotton cloth, grade “A,” 
for airplanes and for 6,281 officers’ 
Schedules 7257 and 


both to be opened 


} 


blankets, under 
7261, respectively, 
June 7, 1927. Bidding blanks a 
specifications may be obtained by 

terested manufacturers upon applica 
tion to the Bureau of Supplies an 
\ccounts, Navy Department, Was! 
ington, D. C. 





} 


Lamb Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
formerly located at Howard & Norris 
Sts., where they manufactured sweaters 
and sweater coats, have moved to new 
quarters on the fourth floor, 248 Chest- 
nut St., where they will continue opera- 
tions along the same lines as heretofore. 
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Wool Stocks on March 31 


Total Supplies About 10% Less 
Than Dee. 31 Figures 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—Stocks of 

ools in and afloat to the United 
States on March 31, 1927, including 
tops and noils, amounted to 291,656,- 
-10 Ibs., grease equivalent, according 
to the quarterly joint Wool Stock Re- 

wrt just released by the Bureau of 
the Census, United States Department 
of Commerce, and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. The 
Dec. 31, 1926 figure was 324,577,667 
lbs. The difference is entirely due to 
shrinkage in dealers’ stocks. 

This report is based on returns from 
551 manufacturers received by the 
Bureau of the Census. This is ex- 
clusive of 17 manufacturers operating 
60 mills, who failed to report for this 
quarter. According to reliable textile 
directories for 1926, these non-report- 
ing mills are equipped with about 
13,007 looms, 1,281 sets of woolen 
cards, 512 worsted combs, and 916,082 
spindles. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics received reports from 337 
dealers. Schedules were not received 
from 13 concerns. 

Dealers held 103,643,371 Ibs. and 
manufacturers 109,385,619 lbs. of raw 
wool. 

Of the total amount of raw wool re- 
ported, 45% was domestic and 55% 
was foreign. 

The holdings of dealers according 
to markets were as follows: Boston, 
62,788,364 Ibs.; Philadelphia, 17,395,- 
736 Ibs.; St. Louis, 8,877,548 Ibs. ; Chi- 
cago, 8,850,236 Ibs.; New York, 
1,957,934 lbs.; Pacific Coast, 1,808,87 
lbs.; other cities, 7,513,638 Ibs. 

A summary of the holdings on 
March 31, 1927 and Dec. 31, 1926 fol- 
lows in thousands of pounds: 

Held by 


dealers 


Mar. 31, Dec. 31, Mar. 31, Dee. 31, 
ITEM 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Total, inel. tops & noils 109,192 142,559 128,288 127,433 


Held by 


manufacturers 


Raw wool . 103,643 136,885 109,385 108,514 
Grease 81,868 114,680 90,805 90,493 
Seoured 11,923 13,175 12,485 11,698 
Pulled 9,851 9,028 6,004 6,322 

Tops ‘ ; , 2,140 2,281 13,857 1% 

Noils ‘ 3,408 3,392 5,045 5,265 

Total, grease equiva- 
ent!.... ... 129,948 164,419 161,708 160,158 


In computing the grease equivalent, 1 pound of scoured 
wool, tops, or noils is considered equivalent to 2 pounds in 
the grease: and 1 pound of pulled wool equivalent to 1} 

inds in the grease. 


and 
erade is as 


The aggregate held by mills 


lealers on March 31 by 
lows: 


All quantities in thousands of pownds Wool 


AGGREGATE! 


ee 


Held by 

Held by manu- 

CLASS "AND GRADE Total dealers facturers 
Tota 213,028 103,643 109,385 
domestic 95,906 58 843 37,062 
Foreign 117,122 44,799 72,323 





mbing?.... 7 113,999 











56,735 57,264 

lothing 2 ie 46,885 26,844 20,040 

64s, 70s, 80s (FINE)....... 54,400 24,599 29,801 
58s, 608 (14-BLOOD 26,655 15,911 10,744 
dé (34-BLOOD).......... 32,702 18,132 14,569 
48s, 50s (14-BLOOD)...... 25,921 14,196 11,724 
46s (LOW 14-BLOOD) 11,046 5,413 5,633 
44s COMMON)§ 1,007 908 98 
S68, 408 (BRAID) ; 1,021 74 280 
36s. 408, 448, LINCOLN ¢... 8,129 3,677 4,451 
CARPET 4 ... 44,554 12,474 32,080 
GRADE NOT STATED... 7,589 SS ee 
Domestic paca ae Rhee 6,614 ewer 
PUMA a5 saan <n 975 err 


Combined stocks of grease, scoured, and pulled wools: 
see page 3 for figures on scoured and pulled wools. 
* Exclusive of “‘ Carpet’ and “Grade not stated.” All 


domestic. ¢ All foreign. 
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Program of Underwear Assn. 





Important Semi-Annual Meeting 


at Utica on 
“B ECAUSE of the wide range of 


topics scheduled for discussion, 
each of which has a highly important 
bearing on the industry and is there- 
fore of vital interest to each and 
every knit underwear manufacturer, 
the coming semi-annual meeting of 
our association should witness the es- 
tablishment of a new attendance rec- 
ord,” said Roy A. Cheney, secretary 
of the Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America, in outlin- 
ing the tentative program for the 
meeting, which will be held at the 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., on June 
15, 16 and 17. The first day’s ses- 
sion (Wednesday) will be given 
over to the meetings of the various 
committees, which will submit their 
recommendations to the general mem- 
bership on Thursday and Friday. 

The report of the Standardization 
Committee is looked forward to with 
especial interest. This will cover, 
among other things, the developments 
of standard measurements for certain 
garments; symbols for designating 
different types of underwear; stand- 
ardization of box sizes; and progress 
in the cooperative work with the Fed- 
eral Specification Board. 

Plans are being made to have a 
prominent representative of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau address the dele- 
gates on the tentative code of adver- 
tising terms recently adopted by pro- 
ducers of children’s garments. 

On Wednesday, June 15, at 10 a. m. 
the Standardization Committee will 


meet. A report will be submitted on 
the progress made in developing 
standard measurements for infants’ 


shirts and bands and children’s sleep- 
ing garments, as well as various types 
of men’s and and_ children’s 
Knit-Athletic underwear. This re 
port will be made by C. H. Hamlin, 
the organization’s research associate, 


boys’ 


who also will report on washing in- 
developed for and 
wool-cotton garments. 


structions wool 

Another problem to be taken up is 
the further standardization of under- 
wear boxes. At the last annual meet- 


ing the Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America adopted 
two sizes for shipping men’s gar- 
ments, and at this coming session 


women’s and children’s shipping con 
tainers will be concentrated on. The 


committee is planning to adopt as 


standard four or five sizes of fiber 
board containers which may be util- 
ized for more than one purpose, that 


will be chosen that are 
adaptable both to shipping varn to un- 
derwear mills and, in turn, to reship- 
ping the finished product. 

One of the most important matters 
to be taken up by this committee is 
the work of the association with the 
Government Specifications Board in 
the consideration of Government spe-~ 
cifications for knit underwear which 


will conform with commercial prac- 


iS, boxes 


June 15 to 17 


tice, and the consideration of patterns 
Patterns have 
been prepared by E. A. Clements, first 
vice-president of the organization and 
president of the Knitting 


made for this purpose. 


Globe 


Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., who 
has been working closely with the 
Government Department, and these 


have been so designed that, in time of 
war, official Washington could send 
them to underwear mills with the as- 
surance that all the garments manu- 
factured would be of the same size as 
that called for. 

At the same time the Standardiza- 
tion Committee is in there 
will be a meeting of the Style and 
Educational Committee, of which C. 
R. Coppel, of Duofold Health Under- 
wear Co., is chairman. This group 
will discuss the work being done by 
the Industry’s Merchandising-Adver- 
tising Department, and outline a pro- 
gram to be followed during the en- 
suing half year. Particular emphasis 
will be placed upon the progress made 
with Stencilknit garments. 

The annual meeting and dinner of 
the executive committee will be held 
at 7:30 o'clock in the Fort Schuyler 
Club. This session will be presided 
over by Robert S. Cooper, associa- 
tion president and head of the Cooper 
Underwear Co., Kenosha, Wis. The 
committee will go over various mat- 
ters and decide on the recommenda- 
tions to be placed before the entire 
membership for action. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee are: J. T. Brownlee of Appala- 
chian Mills, Knoxville, Tenn.; F. R. 


session, 


Devereux, Oneita Knitting Mills, 
Utica, N. Y.; Rodney W. Jones, 
Augusta Knitting Corp., New York 


Citv; F. H. Neglev, Wilson Brothers, 
South Bend, Ind.; J. H. Reaney, 
Union Mills, Inc., St. Johnsville, N. 


Y., and C. M. Traber, Perry Knit- 
ting Co., Perry, N. Y. 

The tentative program for the gen- 
eral session at the Hotel Utica 
follows: 

PHuRsSDAY, JUNE 16. 
10 a. m First session called to 


order in Ball Room. Words of greet- 

ing by President Robert S. Cooper. 
Regular order of business. 

Report of Secretary. 

Report of Committees. 

Report of Advertising and Mer- 
chandising group. 

Discussion. 

Report on Association’s applica- 
tion to Consolidated Freight 
Classification Committee for an 

and fiber 

board container. 
t o’clock.—Luncheon in the Italian 

Room. Speaker to be announced. 
2:45 o’clock—Second session called 

to order in the Ball Room. 

Report of Standardization Com- 
mittee. Discussion. 

Report of Government Specifica- 
tions Committee. Discussion. 


oversize overweight 
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Recommendations of Executive 
Committee, followed by discus- 
sion and 

5 o’clock.—Adjournment 

7:30 o’clock.—Banquet in the Bal 


vote thereon 


Room. Speaker to be announced late: 


FRIDAY, JUNE I7. 
9g o’clock.—Special meeting of the 
retail group to hear a report on the 
survey made retail members 
during the last few months for the 
purpose of ascertaining their distribu 
tion with a view to lowering 
overhead. It is planned to have mem 
this committee bring their 
own cost men to the meeting to hear 
and comment on the report. 
9:30 o’clock.—The general meeting 
will reconvene in the Ball 
Open Session. 


among 


costs 


bers of 


Room 


Members will be recognized by the 
president so they can place before 
the meeting any ideas, trade condi- 
tions or manufacturing problems 
which they would like to have dis- 
cussed. 

Unfinished business. 
Group Meetings. 
Adjournment. 


Standards for Government Silk 
Goods Specifications 


A standard outline form for Gov- 
ernment specifications, drawn up by a 
committee of the Silk Association of 
America, Inc., has been accepted by 
the Government Specification Board. 
Albert Tilt was chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

A letter from Edward T. Pickard, 
chief of the Textile Committee of the 
Board, advises the association that the 
outline with comments by the Army 
Air Corps was concurred in. 

Silk manufacturers when 
ting bids for Government supplies 
have found that the specifications 
were not always clear and satisfactory 
in meeting factory requirements. Sub- 
sequently a committee was formed to 
analyze these specifications for silk 
articles, with a 


submit- 


view to compiling 
simple but complete requirements, that 
would meet the needs of the Govern- 
ment and be practical for the manu- 
facturer. 

Samples of a number of silk articles 
used by the Government, such as mid 
dy ties, cravats, lining satin and lacing 
cords were supplied each member in 
order that they might make a compar 
ative study of the technical require- 
ments of the specifications and how 
they were applied to the fabrics. 


“Lint Head” Ball at Georgia 
Tech 
ATLANTA, GA.—Theta chapter of 
the Phi Psi textile fraternity of the 
Georgia Tech entertained at their an- 
nual “Lint Head Ball,” at the Tech 
gymnasium, last Saturday evening. 
The gymnasium attractively 
and uniquely decorated with cotton 
draped around the walls and on the 
ceiling, lending the proper atmosphere 
for the affair. The popular costumes 
were overalls for the boys and ging- 
ham dresses for the young sub-debs. 


was 
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E. O. Anderson | nt the 
! M Co. it 
Milton Ensor, secretar) 
t Wesley T. 
Heath, ( rlot Nf , pur 
M ; est wa 
i Mr. I 
i ( a i 


W. C. Bradley, of Columbus, Ga., wa 


e Gate City Cotton 
Ga., to fill the place mad 
t the rece death of Lee M 
ré I. C. Milner and J. Carroll 
Payne, both of Atlanta, were elected vice 
dent J. K. Orr of Atlanta was 

‘ 14 +} } ] } 1) rs 

elt ed wOard ot director 


Chas. J. Webb, Chas. J. Webb & 
Inc., Philadelphia, and Col. J. 


Howell Cummings, head oi John B 
Stetson Co., were elected vice-presidents 
Manutacturet Club of Phila 
i, at the annual election held May 
17, both having held this office during the 
pre veal William H Folwell, 
lwell Bros., & Ce Inc., was among 
e chosen to act as directors, the elec 
being one of the most spirited ever 
‘ b he lub 

Isaac Robison, president of the 
Rayon Ce New York, sailed 
| ype on the S. S. Paris May 14 

month’s business trip 


T. J. Yund, of Yund, Kennedy & 
mid \msterdam, N. ¥ ‘ has sailed for 
Kuro hi he will spend the summer 
! 

1 mts ot interest 11 several 
George H. Hodgson, vice president 
and general manager of the Cleveland 


(Ohi Worsted Mills Co. wl has 
been at the Hotel Traymore, Atlant 
City, N ]., for several weeks recuper 
irom a nervous breakdown, is now 
making a rapid recovery, but it will be 
me time before he is strong enough to 
resume his tormer strenuous activities 


George H. McFadden, formerly head 
Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., Philadel- 


phia, who died last October 16, phi- 
lanthropist and one of the leading cotton 
merchants of the world, leit an estate, 
is file with the Register of Wills 
May 11, appraised at the time of his 


ith at $3,634,828 


O’Connell, 


vice president 





Paramount Textile Machinery Ce 
Chic and New York, his wife and 
laughter Marie, also Miss Kate Kelly, 
purchasing agent for Beat Brand Hosiery 
Co., Chicago and New York, are to sail 
June 4, on the S. S. Duilio to spend a few 
1 t ation traveling througa 
bey 

John F. Tinsley, vice president and 
general managet t the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
will be one of the speakers at the second 

lustrial Institut Massachusetts 

Ve t mxtens be held at the 
Massachusetts \gricultural College, 
Amherst, Mass., July 5-15 

W. E. Thatcher, of New York, was 
elected treasurer of the Standard Tex 


tile Products Co., succeeding Henry M. 
Garlick, | 


resigned Mr Thatcher was 
formerly secretary and assistant 


treasurer. 


Alfred 


Pope was elected secretary to 
Mr. Thatcher 


Harry J. Keenly has tendered his 
resignation from the position of treas- 
urer of the American Printing Co., Fall 


June 1 


Donald Comer of the Avondale Mills, 
Birmingham, Ala., has suffered a ne S 
I ikdown and W1i end the ( SIX 

t in rest d recreation, his bus 

SS ac it he divided 1 the mea 

ne betwec father, Gover | | 
Comer, and his two brothers 


ar W., Gridley, treasurer and gen- 
Utica (N. Y.) 
J. E. McLoughlin, 
McLoughlin 
directors of the In- 
dustrial Advancement Corp., of Utica at 


Oscz 
eral manager of the 
Knitting Co., and 
president of the Textile 


Corp., were elected 


the meeting held last week. 

George M. Orr, treasurer and general 
manager ol the W orcester ( Mass. ) 
Bleach & Dye Works Co., gave a banquet 


at the Bancroft Hotel, that city, on May 
12 to William O. Smith, boss dyer, in 
honor of his 37 vears of continuous 


Frank H. Ward, boss bleacher, 


an employee for 


service 


40 vears, was one of the 


principal speakers. 


Peter M. Strang, son of James Strang 


{i the Saco Lowell 


sales department ot 


Shops, Boston, Mass., is now engaged in 
Bureau of 


Economics of the Depart- 


cotton research work for the 
\gricultural 


ment of Agriculture 

Samuel Stewart, agent for the Bates 
Mig. Co., Lewiston, Me., and Mrs 
Stewart sailed from Boston last week 


a tour of the Continent. 


Major H. Raiford Gaffney, instructor 
in textile designing and fabric analysis 
at North Carolina State College, 


leigh, N. ¢ has resigned to accept a 
position with William Iselin & Co, 
New York, and will spend a consider 
able portion of his time with the Way 
poyset Mig. Ce Pawtucket, R. IL, 


whose account thi Iselin Company re 


cently secured Major Gaffney, who is 
a native of Gaffney, S. C., is a gradu 
ate of the College of Charleston, Charles- 


ton, C., and of the depart- 

Tech 
Atlanta, Ga Previous to his 
with State College he was 
with the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C 
and the Mooresville (N Aso d _otton 
Mills 

Horace E, Clark has 
advertising 


Hosiery Lo 


textile 
School of 


ment ot the 


(Gseorgia 
nology, 


connection 


been appointed 
manager of the Everwear 


Wis Mr. 


Milwaukee, 


Clark was formerly with the Rollins 
Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Paul P. Garst, assistant wool buyer 





for the Bigelow-Hartford 


Conn., 


Carpet C 





Chompsonville, Clinton, 


has 


with the c 


and 
Mass., for the last five vears, sev- 


ered his connection mpany 


Philip Raymond, Jr., head of the 


ipping department of the Berkshire & 
Becket Silk C department of the Col- 
lingbourne Mills, Inc., Becket, Mass., 
who has been at the main plant in Flgin, 
Ill., since the first of the year has re 
turned to the Becket plant. 

Rudolph Tichler, superintendent of 


the finishing department of the Tubize 


\rtificial Silk Co. of America, Hope- 
well, Va., for the last six years, has re- 


signed and will leave soon with members 
of his family for Vienna, Austria, where 
he will make his home. 
Dennis Rainsville, formerly boss fin- 
James & E. H. Wilson, Inc., 
Mass., out of business, 
has accepted a position in Proctorsville, 
Vt. 
Matthew Coyne, for 30 years boss 
carder for James & E. H. Wilson, Inc., 


Pittsfield, Mass., recently went 


isher for 


Pittsfield, now 


which 


out of business, is now employed in 
Cohoes, N. Y. 
Walter V. Kane, assistant superin- 


tendent of the 
Warren, Mass., 


Ohio Carpet Co., West 
and Miss Eleanor Mae 
Grimley, West Medford, Mass., were 
married in St. Raphael’s Church, West 
Mediord, on May 16, 

Ernest Hoard, paymaster for the 
Dunn Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R. L., 
Miss Lillian Walsh, that 
city, are to be married in Sacred Heart 
Church, Woonsocket, on June 6. 


and also of 


Louis Coates has accepted a position 
as master mechanic at the Globe Mills 
of the American Woolen Co., Utica, 
N. Y. He comes from Dudley, Mass. 


George H. Swallow, overseer of 
carding and spinning for the Leominster 
(Mass.) Worsted Co., has resigned his 
position with that company. 

Harold O. Badger has taken the po- 
sition as overseer of for the 
Stanley Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass. 
Mr. from Tilton, N. H. 

James B. McKay, an overseer for 
the Southbridge ( Mass.) Printing Co., 
transferred to the Sturbridge 
Fiskdale, Mass., where he 
will be in charge of the folding, pack- 
ing and shipping departments. 


weaving 


Badger comes 


has been 


Finishing Co., 


D. Rush, formerly overseer of spin- 
ning at the Panola Cotton Mills, Green- 
, now holds a similar position 


Grendel Mills No. 1, of 


wood, S. ( 
at the 
wood. 


Green- 


John Nicholson, foreman oi 
work for the 


outside 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, 


Mass., has resigned to accept a position 
in New York. 
H. E. Sill, overseer of night card- 


Mills 


has resigned. 


ing at the Grendel 
wood, S. C., 


No. 1, Green- 
Max Wriggins, overseer of weaving 
for the Wade Mfg. Co., Wadesboro, 
N. C., has resigned 
J. E: Carter, overseer of No. 2 card- 
ing at the Profile Cotton Mall, 
ville, Ala., has resigned. 


Jackson- 


P. Hunt is now day overseer of spin- 
ning at the Panola Cotton Mills, Green- 
wood, S, (¢ He was promoted to this 
position 

W. H. Taylor been promoted 
trom second hand in day carding to nighi 
carding at the Mills 
Greenwood, S. C. 


has 


overseer ot 


No. 1, 


Patrick Birmingham 
vears Oot consecutive 
per Corp., Hopedale, 


and was 


Grendel 


completed 54 
Dra- 
on May 12 


several 


service tor the 
Mass.., 
with 


girls 


presented 
trom his associates 

W. W. Crinshaw has been made day 
overseer of carding for the Industrial 
Mills Co., Rock Hill, pa ge 

J. F. Darracott, formerly of Union, 
S. C., is now overseer of the 
of the Clinton (S. C.) 


Cotton 


cloth room 
Cotton Mills. 


K. P. Cathran, 
Manville Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. 
has John Long as ¢ 
grinder at the Parkdale Mills, Gast 
N. ( 

Ludlow Athletic and Recreation As 
sociation of the Ludlow (Mass.) Mi 
Associates at its annual ef 
on May 12 elected the following 
President, Roland A. Packar 
vice president, John E. Neilson; rec 
ing secretary, David W. Wilson; fi 
cial secretary, Clarence F. Gillan; tr: 
urer, James A. O’Neil. 


were also elected. 


formerly with 


succeeded 


meeting he 


Corrs. 


Sixteen dir 
ors 

J. B. Holt, formerly superintendent 
of the Riverside Mfg. Co., Pendleton, S. 
C., 1s now overseer of 
American Mills, 
N. C. 

James A. Irvine has been appointed 
employment manager of Cheney Bros., 
South Manchester, Conn. Mr. Irvine was 
formerly in charge of the educational 
department. J. P. Lamb, who was in 
charge of employment, will devote 
himself exclusively to the company’s 
statistical work. 


carding in 


Cotton Bessemer ( 


George Lawton 
years overseer of 
Uswoco Mills, U. S. Worsted Co., Law 
Mass., has accepted a_ similar 
position with the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass 


David Harriman, overseer of carding 


for a number 
weaving for the 


rence, 





and spinning in the Henrietta Mills, 
Caroleen, N. C., has resigned that 


position 


Beecher Morris has taken the position 
as superintendent of carding at the plant 
of the Ballston (N. Y.) Knitting Co. 

John P. Hallman has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Aragon- 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Whitmire, 
become superintendent of the 
Chesnee (S. C.) Mills. 

Harry White, overseer of 
for the W. E. Tillotson Mfg 
field, Mass., 
with that 


Baldwin 
D. Ace te 


finishing 
Co., Pitts- 
has resigned his position 
company. 

Thomas Goulding has taken a position 
as overseer of dyeing in the plant of the 
Merrimack Woolen Corp., Dracut, Mass 

William Smith, former overseer of 
spinning for the Cordis Mills, Millbury, 
Mass., now out of business, has accepted 
a similar position in Keene, N. H 

George H. Lafayette, an overseer for 
the W. W. Windle Co., Millbury, Mass., 
and Miss Sarah E. Foshay of that town, 
were married in the Church of the 
Assumption, Millbury, on April 18 

Thomas W. Cameron, an 
foreman for the Crompton & 


assistant 


Knowles 


Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., has 
resigned his position as secretary of th 
relief association of the works after lf 
years’ service. 


W. L. Hicks has resigned as s¢ 


hand in Cottor 


weaving at the Hillside 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., to become over- 
seer of weaving No. 2 at the Anchor 
Duck Mills, Rome, Ga 


Arthur St. Armant, second hand 
the carding department of the Ohi 
Carpet Co., West Warren, Mass., and 
Miss Irene Stearns, employed in the 
winding room of the same plant 
married in St. Thomas church, 
Warren on April 18. 


were 


West 


rding 
Mills, 
that 


sition 
plant 
_O. 

ed as 
ragon- 
itmire, 
yf the 


ishing 
Pitts- 


osition 


position 
of the 
- Mass 
eer of 
illbury, 
iccepted 
[. 

seer 10r 
, Mass., 
at town, 
of the 
18 

assistant 
Knowles 


h 
ss nas 


hand 
he Oh 
ass., and 
1 in the 
ant were 
h, West 


Recent Rayon Developments 


Investigation of the Relation Between Strength and Ductility of Representative Rayon Yarns—Distinguishing 


Between Various Rayons by the Use of Chemicals in Solution—Logwood Blacks on Rayons 








Fi reproofing 


Rayon—Dyeing Acetate Silk from Sulphite Cellulose Emulsion Dyebaths 


OME very interesting work has 
been done in Europe in in- 
vestigating the physical prop- 
erties of rayons manufactured 
the leading companies. The tensile 
strengths, expressed in “breaking 
lengths,” were tabulated for 32 well- 
known rayons, and these lengths were 
‘ompared to the average “breaking 
length” of real silk which has been 
found to be 35. First, the average 
breaking lengths” of the five 
strongest threads was found to be 15, 
x 43% of the strength of silk. 
Second, the average of the “breaking 
of the five weakest threads 
was found to be 8.9, or 25% of the 
strength of silk. From this it may be 
seen that rayon does not approach 
silk in the matter of tensile strength ; 
jit it does surpass wool, and at least 
equals cotton in this respect. From 
these results it would seem that the 
weaving difficulties encountered when 
rayon is used are due to some cause 
besides lack of tensile strength. 
lhe ductility of rayons next drew 
the attention of the investigators. 
fhe ductilities of the same 32 rayon 


engths”’ 


threads were determined and ex- 
pressed as percentages of original 


lengths. It was found that the five 
strongest threads (breaking lengths) 
showed an average ductility of 
12.66%, while the five weakest 
threads showed an average of 16.5%. 
These results were borne out by fig- 
ures for the 27 threads remaining 
ifter the five strongest were removed. 
The average ductility of these 27 
threads was 171%4%, which means that 
the 27 “weaker” threads were 40% 

ductile than the five strongest 
threads. 

When the figures were considered 

conversely, it was found that the 
werage ductility of the five most duc- 
tile threads 25%, while their 
tensile strength averaged 11.3 “break- 
ng length.” This shows that the 
ive most ductile threads had a 
breaking length” about 25% less than 
that of the five strongest threads, 
hile they were nearly 100% more 
uctile than the five strongest threads. 
lt is concluded from this that a rayon 
thread cannot be both strong and 
uctile: that, with increasing ductil- 
ty, strength diminishes proportion- 
tely; and that, as strength is 
inly an advantage, ductility must be 
drawback. 

Dyeing with Logwood Black 
Both viscose and cellulose acetate 
lk, either alone or as mixtures with 
ther fibers in the form of yarn or 

may be dyed a good black 
logwood, according to British 

t 263,222. The material is 
‘oaked in a 3 to 5% solution of log- 
od extract 5% Turkey-red 


ore 


was 


cer- 


with 
t 60 to 90° C. for 15 to 30 min. 
"he goods are then removed to a I to 


By F. W. Sturtevant 


¢ sodium bichromate bath contain- 
ing a mild alkali such as chalk, sod- 
ium carbonate, bicarbonate, or acetate, 


5 
Pe | 


acid is dissolved in water and an ex- 
cess of ammonia added, after which 


the solution is boiled until ammonia 


T may be said, without fear of contradiction, that much yet 


remains to be learned about 


the textile fibers—rayon. 


the properties of the newest of 
However, hard and patient work are 


daily bringing out more facts about the properties and peculiari- 


ties of the material, which will undoubtedly help the manufac- 


turer to produce more perfect goods. 


In the accompanying 


article some of the developments which have taken place during 
the last few weeks are discussed. 


ammonium carbonate, or borax at 60 
to 80° C. Celullose acetate silk is 
left uncolored by this treatment if the 
logwood bath is used cold; thus the 
possibilities of multi-colored effects 
are extensive. Union dyeings are ob- 
tained by dyeing in the logwood bath 
at a higher temperature. 


Identifying Various Rayons 


The patentee of the above-men- 
tioned process has found that log- 


wood may be used in making a quali- 
tative test to distinguish between 
viscose and cellulose acetate silk. He 
states that if the material in question 


be soaked in a 5% logwood liquor 
heated to 60° C. for 15 min., 


squeezed, and placed in a solution of 
alum, the viscose will become an 
easily identified purple, while the ace- 
tate silk assumes a brilliant yellow 
color. The alum solution should be 
made up with 20 gms. alum per liter, 
and should be used at a temperature 
of Gar’ CG. 

A new method for distinguishing 
between viscose and cuprammonium 
rayons has recently come to the 
writer’s attention. It originated in 
Germany, according to reports, and, 
if carried out carefully, is said to be 
a very satisfactory method. The 
solution which produces characteristic 
reactions on the two 
made by carefully adding aqueous 
ammonia, drop by drop, to a 1% 
water solution of carminic acid until 
a faint odor of ammonia persists. 
The sample is immersed in this solu- 
tion together with known samples of 
and cuprammonium 
After a few minutes the materials are 
removed and washed. Under such 
treatment viscose assumes a pale pink 
shade, while cuprammonium silk is 
colored to a deep claret. Viscose be- 
comes more deeply colored upon re- 
maining in the bath for an extended 
length of time, so care must be taken 
to remove the samples before the 
viscose becomes so deeply colored as 
to make identification difficult. 

The test may be changed to make 
identification more satisfactory, and 
also to extend its application to other 
fibers. Two grams of pure carminic 


color fibers is 


viscose rayons. 





ceases to be driven off. A 3% solu- 
tion of picric acid is next neutralized 
with ammonia, and 15 cc. of this is 
added to the first solution. The 
mixed solution is then made slightly 
acid with hydrochloric acid, and made 
up to 100 cc. Samples immersed for 
two minutes in this solution 
colored as 


are 
follows: 


Viscose rayon—slightly pinkish 
Cuprammonium rayon—deep bluish-red 
Raw silk—deep brownish-red 

Boiled-off silk—orange 
Cellulose acetate silk 
Cotton—pink 


Fireproofing Rayons 


greenish yellow 


The high combustibility of rayon 
is universally known, and, while this 
property may not materially limit its 
use, there are undoubtedly some uses 
to which rayon might be put if it 


were more or less fire resistant. 
British patent 251,227 is concerned 
with a process for treating yarns, 


particularly nitro-cellulose yarns, with 
solutions of chemicals which render 
the yarns fireproof. Formic or acetic 
acid is first used; then an alkali-metal 
sulphide and magnesium sulphate; 
then a hyposulphite of an_ alkali 
metal; then aluminum chloride; and 
finally ammonium sulphate, ammon- 
ium carbonate, boric acid, and borax. 

Dyeing Cellulose Acetate Silk 

A new method for dyeing cellulose 
acetate silk has recently been worked 
out and is described in English patent 
263,579. It consists of incorporating 
certain dyestuffs with sulphite cellu- 
lose lye to form an emulsion in which 
the dyeing is accomplished. When 
soap or sulphonated soap is used with 
these emulsions, level dyeings are ob 
tained which are reported to be fast 


to rubbing, water, washing, and, in 
some instances, to light. Dyestuffs 
suitable for use in this process in- 


clude azo, quinophthalone, indophenol 
anthraquinone, and 
nitro compounds. 
For example, a brilliant yellow of 
excellent fastness is obtained when a 
bath of % part of a paste containing 
20 parts and 
80 parts 50% sulphite lye, 10 parts 
of water at 50° C., and 0.2 part soap, 
is made up to 300 cc. with cold water 
and used on 10 parts of cellulose ace- 


derivatives of 


ortho-aminoazotoluene 


tate silk. The silk is introduced into the 
cold solution, which is then brought 
to 75° C. in 45 min. The 
ture is held at 75° C. for 


after which the goods are 


tempera- 
I5 min., 
removed, 
and washed and brightened as usual. 

A number of compounds are 
adapted to this method, and the colors 
which it is possible to produce include 
violet, blue, green, red, orange, and 
a wide variety of shades ranging be- 
tween those mentioned. 
may 


The method 
to dye acetate silk when 
it is contained in mixed material with 


be used 


other fibers. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that when silk or wool is pres- 
ent in such mixed material, soap 


should not be used in the dyebath. 


N. C. Association to Have Prom- 
inent Speakers on Program 

The the 
program for the twenty-first annual 
convention of the Cotton Manufactur- 
ers North Carolina, 
which will be held at the Grove Park 
Inn, Ashville, June 24-25, 
able to 


committee in charge of 


Association of 
has been 
secure several outstanding 
speakers for their sessions. 

Among the speakers will be Edgar 
Watkins of Atlanta, who is an author- 
ity on traffic and transportation prob- 
lems. Dr. G. W. Dyer of Vanderbilt 
University will address one of the 
sessions. Others who will probably be 
on the program are Senator Carter 
Glass, former Secretary of Treasury, 
and many United States 
Senator from Virginia: Homer L. 
Ferguson, former president of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association, and 
for many years president of Newport 
News Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. 


for vears 


Woolen Merchants Aiding Sal- 
vation Army Appeal 

Louis Surut, of the Woolen Corp. 
of America, recently played host at 
the Aldine Club, New York, to 21 
woolen merchants who have organized 
to aid the 1927 Salvation Army main- 
tenance appeal, with Leo Wolff, of 
Terhune, Yereance & Wolff, as chair- 
man. This committee consists of F. 
G. Frase, C. M. Hoffe, Thomas J. 
Monoghan, Howard M. Smith, George 
Smith, Edward A. Lynch, John W. 
Keane, J. H. Callen, Leroy Sanders, 
Frederick W. Beam, Gustav A. 
Grimm, Arthur Meyers, Frederic S. 


Clark, Jr., William R. Lynch, Joseph 


Cornell, P. FE. Wardell, Leo J. 
Brady, Donald Shields, Jr., I. Ritten- 
berg, Louis Surut and Leo Wolff. 


This appeal, which seeks to raise 
$512,000 to support the 47 institutions 
and relief centers, is in progress dur- 
ing the entire month of May, under 
the direction of Lieut. Col. Edward 
B. Underwood, Knickerbocker Build- 
ing, 42nd Street and Broadway, New 


York. 
(95) 









The Knot Nobody Knows: 


Reasons for Superiority of Weaver’s Knot Over All Others—Two Methods of Tying It by Hand, Difference jy, 
Resulting Knots, and Why One Is Better 








Difficulties in Teaching Operatives—Should We 







Consider Direction in Which Yarn Runs?—Mechanical Knotters 
By Edwin D. Fowle 


(/Uustrations by the author) 





for tightening. 


novice then endeavors to do the sa: 


and perhaps he succeeds. 














discouraged 


however, he pretends that 
understands the procedure long 
fore he is actually sure of it, in o1 
to appear too stupid to 

structor (who might very possib 
his overseer) or perhaps because 


unnecessary 


instructor’s time, 


he can figure it out late 
Although such an ope: 
attempt to use the knot whe 


to his machine 
that he will soon 


and dismiss 


from his mind. 























learn. 





> Two Ends, Making Certain That the End from the Left Hand Is 
in Front of the End from the Right Hand 


Difficulties in Teaching 


ot course, 


to change it 
hand-writing 


sional tennis player to hold his racket 
in an unusual ma » operation 
motions requiring no tax 
the mentality; and any change im 


brain, the 


that the gentleman 


how to tie 
that 


it had taken 
Probably that 

intended to encourage 

for I am sure it requires only 


concentration 


proper instruction for the idea t 
Uniortunately, the idea ca 


after it has 


Procedure Llustrated 


occurred to the writer 
time ago that a set of pictures mig 


show each 
tying the 


at his leisure. 










» the knot is by observation 


ind W itches 





Each girl in a spooling department 
for example, might be supplied with 
a medium of instruction for | 


or sets of 


might be posted in accessible 


tions in the mill. 








Swing the Yarn in the Right Hand Over the Left Thumb and in Back of 
the Two Ends 








Yarn Around Only the Right-Hand End 


Now Swing the Same 


I have seen many diagrams 
trating the completed knot, but 
study the compl 


well 


knot, 
supplying a definite, permanent re 
which would enable anyone wit! 
hands and a few fingers to lear 
correct procedure. 
possible self-instruction, allowing 

beginner to concentrate on the pro! 


This would make 

















be preferable 
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Fig. 5. 


of an axminster carpet to find 
ow it is made, as to learn how 
tie the weaver’s knot by the study 
such a diagram. It is hoped that 
accompanying illustrations, al- 
ugh crudely 


need. 


drawn, will supply 

Besides the educational purpose of 
his article, there are two other ob- 
ie importance. One is to 
show that, of the two methods of ty- 


cts of less 


ing the weaver’s knot, one appears to 
to the other. Unfor- 
tunately, as in many other things, the 
best way is generally considered the 
st difficult. The other purpose is 
to show that it makes some difference 
whether the right or the left-hand 
side of the knot (as it is tied) is in 
he direction in which the varns are 
move, 


How It Is Tied 


Now let us give our attention to 
mechanics of the knot itselt. 
two pieces of yarn and cross 
hem as shown in Fig. 1. (The cir- 
ular inserts show the positions of 
he threads at each 

the yarn 


Lake 


step. ) Be sure 
from the left hand 
crosses in front of the varn from the 
right hand, as Then swing 
the yarn in the right hand up and 
around in back of the two ends, as in 
Fig. 2. Again swing the yarn in the 
ight hand, this time passing it up be- 
veen the two ends and down in back 
© the right-hand end, as shown in 
Fig. 3. With the thumb of the right 
hand, push the right-hand end down 
ugh the loop formed by the yarn 
ng over the left thumb, as in Figs. 
Next, grip that end with the 


shown. 


4 al 1s. 


ett thumb and pull hard with the 
right hand, as in Fig. 6. The knot 
is now tied and may be released. It 


will then have the appearance shown 
in big. 7, This is the most desirable 
of the knot, but the method of 

tying it is the more difficult of the 
other method may be studied 

he aid of Fig. 8. Begin as in 

1, make the second step as in 

¢. 8, and then proceed exactly as in 
rigs. 4 to 7 inclusive. It will be 
ted that Fig. 8 simply takes the 
of Figs. 2 and 3 in the first 
method. The circular inserts do not 
how the positions of the threads at 


each 
Fig. 8. 


> 


in Fig. 7, and is labeled, 


sirable 


The 


knots is not very great. 
made by the first method, the 


short 


step in 


ends 


through the Loop Made by the Left Thumb 


this 
The completed knot is shown 


process, except In 


“Less De 
Weaver's 
between the two 
In the 


Form of Knot.” 
ditference 
knot 
two 


usually, on op 


appear, ’ | 


posite sides of the knot, and in that 
made by the second method they are 


on the 


theoretically, at 
distributes the 
ends with neighboring warp 
It also 


same side. The first knot 


least—more_ evenly 


interference of the 
threads. 
the 


makes it impossible for 


Fig. 6. 


Now Clamp the Left Thumb on the Yarn in the Left Hand and Pull Hard 


With the Right Hand 


two ends to become glued together in 
sizing and increases the likelihood of 
the knot being concealed in the woven 
tabric In all other 
identical 


Advantages of Knot 


Wavs, 


1ots are 


i oe : : 

ig illustrates how compactly 
the threads are linked and how cen- 
trally the knot is located with respect 


1 1 1 


»varn. The weaver’s 


1] t | 
Smaliest KNOWN. 


one ot the 
Its size and its central position enable 
through heddle 
dents, ind the hooks of 


it to pass eves, reed 


knitting 
difficulty, 


needles with 


a minimum of 





Fig. 7. 


The Result Is the Weaver's Knot. 


The Alternative Method. 
for Figs. 


Other Knots Are Shown for Comparison 





Proceed as Before, Substituting This Diagram 


2 and 3 


ind consequently with a minimum im 
pairment to the quality of the finished 
product and a minimum loss of pro 
duction. It is seldom responsible tot 
tight picks, and its size also allows 


it to become buried in the completed 


cloth. An advantage that should be 
particularly emphasized is that it does 
not slip \s the tier becomes more 
experienced he is able to reduce the 
length of the short ends 

Possibly the only disadvantages in 


the use of the weaver’s knot are, first 
the twisting and loosening to which 


the varn is subjected during tyin 


this disadvantage is of course most 
effective in tying weak yarns—and, 
second, the additional time required 


Direction of Motion 
A close study of the knot seems to 
indicate that in tying it consideration 
should be 
which 


1 
t 
I 


given to the direction in 


the yarn is to travel. If the 
knot is passed to the left through a 


small opening, it is much more likely 


to catch than if it is moving to the 
right through the opening. This is 
because one of the short ends pro- 


jects from the left of the knot close 
to the long end and makes an acute 
angle with it, thereby offering a hook 
which—although somewhat flexible, 
of course—will tend to catch on 
first obstruction. The 
the knot seems to be built 
like the spear, enlarging 
from a point to its full width 
center of the knot 
ment, of course. 


the 
other end of 
somewhat 
head of a 
at the 

an ideal arrange- 
The short end pro- 
jects at right angles to the yarn and 
hence offers more flexibility, since it 
does not require to be bent to such 
an angle in slipping by obstructions. 


From this consideration it would 
seem that in preparing to tie a 


weaver’s knot the end of yarn which 
lies in the direction the yarn is to 
travel through the loom or knitting 
machine should be held in the right 
hand. 
Some have studied the sub- 
ject believe that a short end which 
remains close to the yarn is more ad- 
vantageous than one which stands at 
right angles to it. This is 
tionably true in respect to the in- 
with neighboring warp 
threads, but does not hold in regard 
It should 
end of the 


who 


unques- 
terference 


to slipping by obstructions. 
be noted that the left 
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weaver’s knot is identical with either 
end of the so-called square or reef 
knot, illustrated in Fig. 7; and, if it 
were true that this arrangement of 
the ends is preferable, the square knot 
would be the most desirable. (The 


Humidity 


TEXTILE WORLD 


square knot is used to a considerable 
extent in the textile industry, and is 
commonly employed by the general 
public for tying bundles, etc. It is 
larger than the weaver’s knot.) 
There have been attempts made to 


develop a mechanical method of tying 
the weaver’s knot. Most of these at- 
tempts have been unsuccessful, but 
there are at least two such knotters 
now in general use 


which enjoy a 
large popularity. One of these is a 
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component of the automatic 
manufactured by the 
Co. The other 


spooler 
Barber-Colman 
is the Boyce weaver’s 


knotter, manufactured by the Mill 
Devices Co., Inc.—a compact device 
whicl 


1 fits on the hand. 


--Its Effect on Yarn and Workers 


Further Discussion of Relations of Temperatures, Humidit ies, and Rates of Air Movement to Comfort and Efficiency 
of Operatives, Considering Also the Most Advantageous Manufacturing Conditions—Inducing Air 
Movement to Supplement Cooling Effect, Especially During Summer Months 


HE article “Effect of Humidity 

on Operative Efficiency,” by 

A. W. Thompson, which ap- 

peared in the April 23 issue 
of TkxXTILE Wor LD, is a reasoned ar- 
gument in favor of humidification by 
water-spray instead of steam. As a 
result, the use of fans for cooling 
purposes is believed to be unneces- 
sary, since the same cooling effect can 
be obtained by the use of water- 
sprays. 

No one, of course, will deny that 
humidification by steam raises the 
temperature of a weave shed and in- 
creases the discomfort of the oper- 
while water-sprays tend to 
have the opposite effect. For this 
reason the continued use of steam for 
purposes of humidification in the ma- 


jority of Lancashire 
difficult to understand. Presumably, 
humidification by steam is less 
troublesome and expensive than the 
water-spray method, and when the lat- 
ter is in use the imperfect vaporiza- 
tion which sometimes occurs raises 
objections from the operatives. By 
giving more attention to the appa- 
ratus, however, cause for such objec- 
tions should be eliminated. 

The validity of Mr. Thompson’s 
assertion that “the use of independent 
fans may be avoided by the simple ex- 
pedient of providing an ample evapo- 
ration of water” will, however, de- 
pend upon the realization of certain 
conditions. 

Considerations Necessary 

In the first place, we have to con- 
sider the most suitable atmospheric 
conditions from the standpoint of the 
yarn used in the weaving process. 
There is evidence to show that up to 
i certain definite point the number of 
breakages decreases; and,  conse- 
uently, weaving efficiency tends to 
increase as the temperature and hu- 
midity rise. An investigation* in the 
Lancashire cotton industry 
hat this point corresponded to a rela- 

ve humidity of 85 to 87.5% at a 
emperature of 77.5° F., and a tem- 
perature of 82.5 to 85° F. at a rela- 

e humidity of 77.5%. These values 

kind of cloth 


refer to a_ particular 
nd would probably be different for 
lighter, or for more heavily 
varn. 
Second, the most favorable atmos- 
heric conditions from the standpoint 
the operatives must be taken into 
consideration. Definite evidence in 
S connection does not appear to ex- 


atives, 


weave sheds is 


showed 


sized 





* Report No. 37 of the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board, London, pp. 18-23. 


By S. 


ist, but American 
neers have 


engi- 


ventilating 
found+ that the maximum 
degree of comfort is experienced ; 
normally clothed individuals when the 
effective temperature is 66° F. 
temperature, of 
duced by various combinations of dry 


This 


course, can be pro 


Wyatt 


ieliorated to 
an extent that the conditions be- 


upon the 
such 


operatives 
come equivalent to an effective tem- 
perature of 66 

nformation on this 
fans were in- 


shed 


lo obtain some 
question, a number of 


stalled in a Lancashire weave 










the April 23 issue, 


tures, air movement, 


bulb 
velocity; but for 
ment we may take a dry 


humidity, and air 
purposes of argu- 
bulb temper- 
ature of 71°, and a relative humidity 
of 50% for clothed and 
slightly active individuals exposed to 
an air velocity of 50 it. per minute 
(the approximate velocity in Lanca- 
shire weave sheds). 
Most Favorable Conditions 

In the above cases the atmospheric 
conditions which are most suitable for 
the yarn are clearly undesirable from 
the standpoint of the weaver, and, 
although yarn breakages become less 
numerous as the temperature and hu- 
midity rise, the ability of the 
to repair these breakages is impaired. 
As a result, a point is reached when 
the latter factor more than neutralizes 
the effect of the former, and weaving 
efficiency begins to decrease. In the 
investigation previously mentioned, 
the point corresponded to a tempera- 
ture of 72.5 to 75° at a relative hu- 
midity of 75 to 80% 

It would appear, therefore, that in 
the case in question, maximum effi- 
ciency will only be obtained when the 
atmosphere surrounding the varn has 
a humidity of 85 to 87.5%, and a tem- 
perature of 82.5 to 85°, while the 
weaver is exposed to air having a 
humidity of 50% 
71° (or the equivalent of these in 
effective temperature). Whether the 
atmosphere is humidified by 
spray “or 
ence, 


temperature, 


normally 


weaver 


and temperature of 


water 
steam will make no differ 

either method must be 
capable of giving the requisite tem- 
perature and humidity for working 
the varn most advantageously. The 
question is whether conditions 
can be maintained effects 


since 


these 
and their 


+ Tournal of the American Society of Heat 


ing and Ventilating Engineers, January, 1925 


N response to the invitation extended by A. W. 
his article, “E —— of Humidity on Operative Efficiency,” in 
for further discussion of this topic, Mr. Wyatt 
has prepared the accompanying discussion. 
is based on experiments relative to humidities, effective tempera- 
ete., performed in weave sheds by both 
British and American investigators. 





Thompson in 


The present article 


and the average air 
vicinity of the 
be 147 rt per 
fans 


velocity in the 
weavers was found to 
minute, but, since the 
gyrated, the velocity in their 
path must have been more than double 
this amount. At high temperatures 
and humidities (e. g., 77.5° and 85%), 
an increase in the rate of air 
ment from 50 to 150 ft. per minute 
only reduced the tempera- 
ture 1.6°, and a velocity of 500 ft. 


move- 
effective 


effected a reduction 
the possibilities 


per munute 
of 6 


only 
hus 
with 


con- 
increased air 
limited, 


nected movement 
although it must be 
remembered that a variable air cur- 
rent is more stimulating than one of 
constant force and direction (as used 
in the determination of effective tem- 
peratures ). 


are very 


Humidity and Breakage 


The superiority of water-spray 
a means of humidifica- 
tion will depend upon the temperature 


considered 


over steam as 
necessary for efficient 
weaving. If the number of warp 
tempera- 
water-spray will give the 
humidity at a 
temperature than 
with 


breakages is 
ture, then 
desired 


unaffected by 


lower 
possible 
Lancashire in- 
however, the effect of 
warp breakages, al- 
though much less than that of humid- 
itv, was by no means negligible, since 
humidity (75 to 80%) 
until 
a temperature of 82.5 to 85° was 
attained. 

According to Mr. Th 
yarn used in the 


much 
would be 
steam. In the 
vestigation, 
temperature on 


for a given 


breakages continued to decrease 


ompson, the 
\merican industry 
appears to be comparatively un- 
affected by temperature, consequently 
manufacturers can aim at low tem- 
peratures and high humidities. Thus, 
suitable atmospheric conditions might 


be provided by a temperature of 70° 
humidity ot 85%— 

temperature 
an air velocity of 50 ft. per 
sufficient 
arranging for the 


and a_ relative 
equivalent to an effective 
ot O8° at 
minute. By evaporating 
water and by 
necessary number of air changes, 
such conditions could presumably be 
obtained, and the 
produced would be greater tl 
effected by ordinary fans. 
Some of the 
humidified by 
but the 
vestigations in which steam jets and 
used 


effect so 
ian that 


cooling 


sheds are, 
means of 


Lancashire 
of course, 
water-spray, results of an in- 


atomized water were during al- 


ternate weeks in the sheds 
showed that the difference in favor of 
water humidification was 
and 4.3° in the two sheds tested. The 
amount of water evaporated was not 
stated, and 
is to keep all windows and 
closed, the air would probably 


remain practically unchanged. 


same 


only 60.7 ‘ 


, since the custom in Lan- 
cashire 


doors 


Fans Necessary 


hese results are, however, repre- 
sentative of the effectiveness of 
water-spray installations as fitted in 
Lancashire sheds, and suggest that 


considerable modifications in the ap- 
paratus will be necessary before the 
temperature during the hot 
summer period can be reduced to 70° 
If the American installations are cap- 
able of such an achievement, then fans 
unnecessary; but in Lan- 
cooling effect of water- 
supple- 


inside 


are clearly 
cashire the 
should 


spray certainly be 


mented by fans. 

Mr. Thompson’s argument 
to be perfectly correct as far as it 
goes, but will water-sprays during the 
summer period provide an atmosphere 
which is conducive to the minimum 
number of varn breakages and at the 
same time give conditions which pro- 
mote maximum activity on the part 
of the operatives ? 

Incidentally, it may be 
that effective 
mined by 


appears 


mentioned 
deter- 
engineers, 1S 
based upon warmth, 
which is not necessarily synonymous 
with efficiency; and the. 
method adopted, although allowing for 
amount of 
cannot be applied without modification 
to weavers exposed to high tempera- 
tures and humidities during the 
part of the day, and conse- 
(within limits) 


temperature, as 
American 
sensations of 


activity or 
acclimatization, 


a certain 


greater 
quently 
to such conditions. 


acclimatized 


+ Senne report of the 
mittee or 


Departmental Com- 
humidit and ventilation in cotton 


weaving sheds Cd. 5566, p. 39. 
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Every cotton mill when built is designed to make a 
particular class of goods. Owing to changing conditions 
it often happens that a mill finds itself unable to market 
this fabric at a satisfactory profit. 


The management is then compelled to accept a mar- 
gin of profit hardly commensurate with the risk, or to 
experiment in other fabrics, possibly of but one or two 
seasons life, with a corresponding sacrifice of the eco- 
nomical operation of the plant. 


It is sometimes possible by a slight change of construc- 
tion in the original fabric to make a new market, and by 
offering it under the mill’s own brand to assure an increas- 
ing volume of sales at a fair profit. 


Through steadily growing sales such a brand makes 
for greater financial security and continous operation. 
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silk Thread Engineering’ 


(ommencing the Discussion of the Classifying, Measuring, and Disposing of Raw Silk—Silks Separated According to 





Color—Measuring Strength, and Streneth Standards—Elongation., and Results of Studies 
oO o oO oO 


of Elongation in Single and Multiple Threads 
ar HE properties ot raw silk are ; force. Professor Hagihara tinds that 
variously, known as follows: By Warren P. Seemy 
color, luster, hand, nerve, ot three elongations; 1. e., the elonga 


nature,” strength, elasticity, tion while waiting for proper natural ured by the force required to break tion of the fiber itself, a surplus due 


\ 1 
elongation ot a silk thread consists 


elongation, cohesion, evenness, clean- light. it Measurements are made on the to irregular doubling in reeling the 
s, and size. Since different classes lhe object of classifying color is serigraph and serimeter (see Figs. I cocoon, and the atmospheric effect. 
silk thread and. different silk to get level shades in dyeing. Studies and 2). As silks vary in size, and in: Raw Sib Proterties: Claschco 


ducts require different qualities of have been made by different investi- the strength of a thread is in pro- tion of Raw Silk. and Silk Throwing 
. . . pe : ster } > »> ch : “ter . “try ) ; } neter . yr 1 ‘6 7 1 ; 
silk, it is necessary to know how gators to determine the characteristics portion to its diameter (count or the author says that “as all silks are 
of raw silk that govern the affinity denier), one cannot take a_ single | 


, es h ductile enough in a humid atmosphere 
tor dyestuffs, but so far no definite thread and determine whether the to meet all throwing and manutac 
information has been obtained. Our thread is inherently strong or weak turing requirements, it appears that 
experiments show: that white and _ from its breaking strength alone, but 


ivory-colored silks, of a soft nature, one must consider it in terms of its 
appear as different shades when dyed breaking force in 


rams as related to 
in the same bath with a silk of a its denier size. \s wearing qualities 





peer egret ee Pea 


i 
HI 
} 
' 


ee 





Fig. 3. Machine for Testing Brittleness of Silk Thread 


1 
| 


cream color and of a hard nature. are tound to be in direct relation to 
There is no difficulty in picking out the inherent strength of the = silk 
the soft and hard-natured silks or the thread, it is considered an important 
white and cream shades by the sense tes 


of sight and touch. However, it is The Raw Silk Classification Com 





sometimes impossible to differentiate mittee considers silk low in strength 


aan aes ees between silks that are neither hard nor when it measures under 3 gms. per 
Fig. 1. Serigraph Used in Silk Testing ae : 





soft, and it is in these cases that denier on the serigraph, and under 


interpret the qualities and deter- the senses of sight and touch and good 3.50 gms. per denier on the serimeter. Fig. 2. Single-Strand Serimeter for Test- 


ne which are essential to the manu- judgment fail and a scientific method This concurs with the author’s ex- ing Silk 
ture of a specific thread or product. is found desirable. perience. I have found that silk | 
he Importance of correctly judging By innate qualities of silk are showing a low strength rating, as Clonsation, also called ductility, need 
easuring these qualities before meant the qualities belonging to the given above, becomes fuzzy and M0 be measured or considered in 
ving and manutacturing is quite essential nature of the thread. These lousy. The fabric also has a_ poor classifying faw silk, 
rent. The first quality we will are variously called strength or tena- hand. Silk low in strength is un Further studies on this property, 
der is color. city, elongation or ductility (also suitable for thread and fabric where however, show that at the close oi 
Color in Raw Silk wrongly called elasticity), luster, strength and wearing qualities are ach silk season we receive some silk 
e color generally is classified as hand, nerve, “nature,” and cohesion. essential. _ which one or more cocoon fibers 
ivory, or cream. It is usually Experience shows that these can be he advantage of using the seri- break and cause split threads when 
etermined by a visual inspection of grouped into four measurable quali- graph in testing strength is that a bet- “© thread is put under tension. We 
k or a number of skeins. A ties as follows: ter average is obtained as on a 13/15 also find silks where as many as 50‘ 
re way is to select six white, six Strength (also comprising what is denier silk 400 threads are used in OF Me threads do ” elongate ae 
and six cream skeins, putting known as nerve), elongation (also the test. The test also can be made tan 5%. or are brittle against pull 
na shallow box and using them called ductility), cohesion, and elas- quicker. A stress-strain diagram can Such silks are unsuitable for any- 
tandards to match up samples ticity (as representing the quality also be made showing, according to thing but low-grade tram 
The samples should be kept upon which luster and hand are de- the Raw Silk Classification Commit- When the threads with only 8% 


tae a5 : ; . es ; Voice : . ‘th ee, 

to prevent fading when not pendent). The combined value of the tee. the elastic limit point, the elonga- GONSation are doubled with other 
. . # acs 7 ; ‘s . ° hye na ar ¢ »] onti * , 

It is advisable to use a day- first three qualities is sometimes called tion at the point of maximum stress, ‘#4VINE Over T4%_ elongation and any 


light lamp so as not to delay inspec- “nature.” ind the breaking strength. unusual tension is put on the doubled 
. tae oe o a ‘ is Ductil; thread, the thread with low elonga- 
rintendent of Throwing and Director Strength of Silk Threads Elongation or Ductility tion breaks and causes a split thread 
ts of this series appeared in Jan. 15, Strength is the resistance of the Elongation is the total stretch per If these threads (one having SY 
53 Feb. 12, Feb. 19, Mar. 12, and Apr. thread to being broken, and is meas- unit of length produced by a tensile elongation and the other over 14% 
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elongation) get into a knit fabric, 
' ome of them break and cause pin 
oles. When the tension is put on 
‘he warp in weaving, the threads that 
re low in elongation also break and 
‘use delays in weaving. When they 
iss through, they sometimes break 
iring the dressing and also cause 
les in fabrics. 
Rosenzweig, in Serivalor (1904 and 


gi7 editions) and again in the 
March, 1926, issue of the American 


lk Journal, states that elongation is 
disadvantage in weaving and is a 
isible sign of weakness. He states 
it shiny stripes in the warps are 
ue to elongation. Our 
ow that a thread or fabric high in 
uality cannot have a great number 
threads that are brittle against pull 
low in elongation. Therefore, this 
roperty must be considered in class 
fving raw silk As brittleness is not 
ilways indicated by a medium elonga- 
m on single threads and never on 
ultiple threads, one must use the 
number of threads that elongate 8% 
ind under as the basis of elongation 
value, and must rate elongation by 
defects or threads brittle against pull. 


researches 


ET EEE 


Cause of Brittleness 
Investigations were made as_ to 
threads to be brittle 
igainst pull; and I am told by one 
who is familiar with conditions in the 
filature that brittle threads are un- 
doubtedly due to excessive speed in 
reeling the wet cocoons, thus per- 
manently elongating the fibers. 

As elongation is very susceptible to 
atmospheric conditions, great care 
must be taken that the tests are made 
under standard air conditions, or at 

temperature of from 70 to 75° F. 
and a relative humidity of from 65 to 
-o%. The brittle threads may be 

easured on a single-strand serimeter, 
shown at Fig. 2, or on a brittleness 

achine, shown at Fig. 3. The 
brittleness machine is a multiple seri- 
meter for testing the elongation on 


ee 


what causes 


20 single threads, 50 cm. long. The 
stretching is done by means of a 


screw operated by a hand wheel. A 
dial graduated in per cent and inches 
is fastened to the frame. The ma- 
hine is stopped at certain intervals 
to count the number of threads 
broken. To avoid an initial tension 
ind irregular results by different 
operators, a paper clip is fastened to 
the loose end of the thread and the 
hread is drawn taut before fastening 
he loose end to the binding post. 
Check tests made on a serimeter were 
found to be within % of 1% of those 
ile in the brittleness machine. 

\verage elongation cannot be cor- 

tly measured on a serigraph on 

ultiple threads, for frequently as 
20% of the threads break 
betore the maximum stress is reached, 
nd at other times 20% or more of 
threads have not fully, elongated 
en the breaking point is recorded 
m the diagram. 

‘he following table gives the result 
oi 58 elongation tests, showing, in the 
irst column from the left, the aver- 
age elongation on 20 single threads. 
he second column represents the 


inv as 
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number of threads that broke when 
elongated up to 8%. The third, 
fourth, and fifth columns indicate the 
number of threads which broke when 
elongated to 10%, to 14%, 
14% respectively. 

The last column represents the 
elongations as recorded on the seri- 
graph diagram at maximum 
These were made on 
threads, according to size. 


and over 


stress. 
and 
The sizes 
represented in the tests ranged from 
10/12 to 20/22 denier. 


300 400 


ELONGATION TESTS 


Number of threads broken Flonga- 
- . tion on 
Average elonga- Under Under Under Over serigrapt 
tion, % 8% 10° 14°, 14 
11.1 5 10 20 16 
12.7 4 7 16 $ 19 
12.4 2 6 17 } 20 
12 4 8 lt i 18 5 
12.5 3 6 15 5 18.5 
12.2 1 + 15 4 18 
12.9 3 7 17 3 18.25 
12.4 3 8 16 $ 17 
Average ‘ 3 6 16 4 
13.4 2 7 14 6 15 
13.2.. 3 8 20 15 
13.6 l 4 ll 4 15 
ec anses an’ 1 5 12 s 19 
13.7 2 ) 12 Ss 18 
13.5 3 6 16 4 18 
13.3 2 6 13 7 19.5 
13.2: . 2 4 15 5 18.5 
eo hoon 3 5 14 6 16.5 
13.2 2 4 16 4 20.75 
13.2 3 7 14 6 18 25 
Average. ... 2 6 15 6 
Mian c esos 10 10 19.6 
14.6 1 13 7 17.5 
BG Sa acsnen 2 7 il 18.5 
14.4.. 3 12 8 19 25 
BRT co sen ; ; 1 9 ll 17.4 
Bs 54420 2 4 15 ) 17 
Ms knbas as 1 3 18 2 17.5 
RS 2 3 10 10 18 6 
Ba siess 1 2 8 12 20.5 
14.1.. 2 3 10 10 3.75 
14.2.. 4 ) 6 14 18 95 
Average 1 3 ll 9 
SED: 64: 1 2 7 13 19 
15.2 a 1 Xs 12 18.5 
Ret cca canes 1 2 15 17.5 
15.6. . 1 9 ll 17 
15.4.. 1 2 10 10 19.75 
ie. 55 1 10 10 20 
15.5. 2 12 8 20.5 
15.7.. l 5 15 17.5 
15. 3 5 16 4 18 5 
Bs sia dea 1 2 6 14 17 
15.3 1 2 7 13 18 
15.6. . 1 4 16 17.25 
Average 1 2 4 ll 
Dicanas ; 5 15 19 
SGMNTs 5 taie sen l 5 15 25 5 
sie eaare awe 1 2 6 14 22 
Wes Snes pacmeas 1 2 3 17 19.5 
ee rn naue canes 2 5 15 22 
Average 2 5 15 
Sins aseedaes 1 2 18 19.25 
PEs sa escinens 2 18 19 
Dr ksvasaweas 1 5 15 20 
enka ekadews eed tM 2 15 19.5 
nia weavegan vi 1 + 16 20 
Average 1 3 17 
Pe eves kcads ts l 4 16 20.5 
DAP excnensay a ; 1 19 19.5 
_ : 1 5 16 17.5 
BOB s ceases l 19 22.75 
Average 2 18 
Es exundu's 0 1 19 22 
SEPM < caus tae’ l 2 18 23 
Average. ... 2 18 
Note the following conditions 


shown by the preceding tests: 

(A) Where the elongation varies 
from 12 to 12.9% on the single thread, 
it ranges from 17 to on the 
serigraph, and there is no consistency 
between the elongation on single and 
multiple threads. 

(B) As the average elongation in- 
creases on single threads, the number 
of brittle threads, or those elongating 
under 8%, gradually decreases. There 
are no brittle threads in the 17% 
group, and only a few in the 16% 
group. Therefore, high elongation on 


20% 


single thread indicates uniformity. of 
elongation, and low elongation indi- 
cates a lack of uniformity, or, in other 
words, brittleness. 

(C) Since there 
the 14% and 15% since 
no strict line exists, the 
brittle threads cannot always be de 
termined by the 


are exceptions in 
classes, and 


dividing 


average elongation; 
hence the low readings must be taken 
to find 
brittleness. 


“Nature” of Silk 


Studies were made on the strength 


the defects in elongation or 


and elongation values of the 58 tests 


to find out whether there was a cor- 


relation between strength and elonga- 


tion, and whether a combination of 
the coefficients of elongation and 
strength represent the “nature” of 
silk. 

It will be observed that even though 
the low elongation values indicate 


many brittle threads, as may be seen 
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STRENGTH AND ELONGATION VALUES 


Per cent elongation 


Per cent strength 
made on single thread) 


(made on multiple thread 


Average Average 
12 to 12.9 12.4 | 87 to 97 92 
13. 2to 13.9 13.4 | 83 to 99 g2 8 
14.2 to 14.9 14.5 | 86 to 96 1 
15 tol5 15.4 | 85 to 92 “) 
16 tol67 16.3 | 90 to 97 04 
17 to 17.3 17.1 | 90 to 99 y? 
18 toI83 18.3 | 89to9l an 
19.5 to 19.6 19.5 | 91 to $3 Q2 


in the 12% and 13° elongati 


groups, the average strength is as 
igh as the 17° elongation group 
where no brittle threads are indicated 
\s the brittle threads apparenti 
exert no influence on the average 
strength, but a decided intluence 


the indicates 


that no correlation between strength 


iverage elongation, it 


and the average elongation on multi- 
: 


ple threads can from which a 
might be 


a be 


exist, 
“nature” value interpreted. 


continued 


New Ring Traveler Construction 





Removal of Material at Bow Improves Tempering and Affords 
Better Balance with Less Friction 


By Philip C. 


HE traveler is forced to withstand 
the hostile attacks of two invad- 
elements; viz.. 
trifugal 


ing friction, and cen 


force. Friction, being a 
penetrating heat, inflicts its vengeance 
upon the the 
traveler at the bearing point on the 
ring; while the centrifugal 
the agent which leads particles of lint, 
loosened by the 
the the 


the vacuum and destroy the accuracy 


steel structure of 


force 1s 


friction, slyly under 
bow of traveler to lodge in 
of weight, greatly 
1 also” atfecting the 
weight of yarn in relative proportion. 
In addition to this, 
of the chief 


g multiplying air 
resistance an 
loading is one 
causes of thick and thin 
places. 

In view of these well-known facts, 
the heat-treating 
has been brought about by 
some of the material at the 


task 


mechanically, however. 


a way to change 
condition 
removing 


bow 


‘not an easy to perform 
It has finally 
been successfully accomplished by de 
signing and building new machinery. 

When tempering a traveler in this 
new form, the heat acts more quickly 
at the point of removal and the tem- 
per flows to the vital point, the top 
of the The structure at 
the bearing point, or horn, is left ma- 
terially harder than 


bow. steel 

a spring temper 
condition, greatly enhancing the sta- 
bility, and endurance of the traveler 
to meet its and arduous 
The life is not only multi- 
two, but the wear on the 
ring is reduced to a minimum by less 
frictional contact and its period of 
service must 
prolonged. 


exacting 
duties. 
plied by 


necessarily be greatly 


New Shape 
It has long been recognized that the 
ring traveler in its regular shape is 


* Treasurer, National 
Providence, R. I., and Charlotte, N. C. Article 
is abstracted from paper presented at recent 
meeting of Spinner’s Section, Southern Textile 
Association, at Union, S. C 


Ring Traveler Co 


’ 


W entworth* 


a top-heavy affair with the center of 
gravity well 


We 


reason 


above the 
that 
for the unevenness of 


geometrical 
center. believe 
of the 
wear on the spinning ring, also one 
of the ; 
“wavy.’ 


this 1s one 


chiet 
, 


causes Of rings wearing 
The removal of material at the bow 
of the 
pletely 


traveler has not 
the heat-treat- 
ing condition, but the center of grav- 
ity has unquestionably been lowered 
to a point nearer the 
center. It has discovered 


only com- 
revolutionized 


veometrical 
that 
the traveler in its new form is prac- 
tically “floating,” 


been 


with the ring simply 
acting as a_ guide, 
minimum of friction. 

Perhaps it might be well to add 
at this point that the basic theory 
of the ring and traveler was for the 
traveler to “float,” and the ring to 
guide it with only a slight bearing; 
and the pull on the varn was to be 
entirely governed and controlled by 
the weight of the itself ; 
hence, the insistence on accuracy of 
weights. The gradual advance and 
intensification of spinning, the coming 
of finer sizes and smaller circles, has 
caused the traveler to 


resulting in a 


traveler 


“ride” the ring 
flange, thus upsetting the basic theory. 
New Base Material 

A new 
adopted 


base material has _ been 
ring which 
responds to the various manufactur- 


ing processes to a greater degree of 


for travelers 


accuracy, thereby giving a greater 


uniformity of weights. It also re 
sponds to the heat-treating with a 


greater degree of uniformity, the re- 


sult being that the travelers are 
stronger and tougher as well as 
smoother and better finished. It is 


practically, devoid of soft and hard 
places when drawn into a great multi- 
plicity of sizes of wire. 
A thorough investigation into the 
(Continued on page 199) 
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eaving Rayon in Narrow Fabrics 


Harness Motion Should Be Gentle—Suitable Heddles and Reeds—Long Floats Not Permissible 
Prevented from Slipping Off Quills by Devices for Taking Up Slack—Low Speed Preferable 


IDE fabrics are made in a 
single-piece loom, with the 
employment of wide warps 
in which the threads are 
uniformly distributed over the warp 
yearn and a fly shuttle is used to carry 
filling across the goods. Narrow 
ics, on the other hand, com- 
ly made in a gang loom, 


are 
in which 
warps are generally used and a 


separate shuttle is employed to carry 
he filling across each strip of goods. 

hese features of narrow fabric 
weaving present difficulties of a dif- 


ferent nature from those experienced 
n the single-piece loom, and have to 
for accordingly. Where 
he fabric being made is of the single 
th type, and where a solid rayon 
used, the case where 
and twill weaves are employed 
uniformly across the goods, the diff- 
‘ulty is not so great as when one part 
f the warp rayon and the 
iinder another kind of material. 


re allowed 


Warp is as is 


is re- 
Separate Beam for Rayon 
Even where the weave is the same 
ill across the web, or only varied 
little so as to produce simple fancy 
effects, it is almost impossible to run 
rayon and cotton together in the same 
warp without unreasonable breakages 


of the rayon threads. Where the 
rayon used in the warp for striping 
or fancy effects is of sufficient 


quantity to allow for the operation of 
a separate warp beam, and where the 
creel space is available for this, it is 
very advisable to have a special warp 
beam to carry the rayon alone, 
that the rayon may be given the de- 
sired weighting for the best results. 

But many times the character of 
the goods is such that only a very few 
threads of rayon are required for fig- 
ures or elaboration of some kind, and 
then it becomes impracticable to oper- 
ite a separate beam, as the few 
threads used would not be of sufficient 
strength combined to operate an auto- 
matic let-off movement. 

\ very 
way 


so 


and 
such a 


convenient practical 
manage in to 
have the few rayon threads required 


ind on a 


to case is 


wot smoothly running spool 
mvenient size to carry the 
site length 


uld be 


+ 
) 


requi- 


of warp. This 


attached to a 


spool 
springy wire 
The 
—— to 

, of the threads 
to the ear movements 


shown in Fig. 1. wire 
1S ljusted tightly 


proper del ive 


shaped as 


allow 


<1 mse 


take-up of the web. This wire 
s holder is then attached to a 
spiral spring of suitable strength, 


further facilitates a proper 
ise to the harness movement. 
manner the rayon 


pendently of the other 


In 
is operated 
warp in the 


a careful of rayon, it 
f course be seen that the fibers 


analysis 


Rayon for Warps Wound on Separate Beams or Spools 


By Samue 


—which, when grouped 
constitute a thread of any 
are of themselves very brittle. 
not more than several 
turns of twist per inch in the thread, 
so that it will allow little or 
during the weaving operations. 
Should one of these delicate 
broken by 
operation of the 
reaches the weaving 


together, 
given size 

here 
are ordinarily 


no resili- 
ence 
fibers be- 


come any movement or 
loom before it 
line, it will 
soon develop to a disintegration of the 
whole thread, and thereby 


troubles of various kinds. 


very 


introduce 


Gentle Harness Motion 
It will therefore be seen that all the 
harness movements should be as 
and soft 
sharp or 
movement 


easy 
as avoiding 
jerky motions. If a cam 
be used, the cams should 
be designed and set so as to start and 
finish on any change as softly as pos- 
sible—the highest speed being attained 
at the center of the shedding opera- 
tions. Should a fancy head movement 
be used, the driving gears which con- 
nect the main shaft with the upright 
shaft leading to the head should 
of the eccentric shape, and so 
to allow for a slow movement at the 
start and finish, attaining the highest 
speed at the center of the shed. The 
loom builders now make provision for 
such a movement to meet this need. 
In this way any sharp harness move- 
ment will be very much softened, 


possible, any 


be 


set as 


and 


the fine rayon fibers will not be put 
to any undue strain. 
Where only a comparatively few 


threads of rayon are used in the warp 
for figured effects, as is often the case 
in webs such as are used for garters 
and suspenders, some manufacturers 
prefer the old-fashioned let-off system, 
similar to the plan employed in the 
manufacture silk ribbons the 


of on 


old English looms. They believe this 
method to be even easier on the 





ol Brown 


to 


light wood or 
} 


as to be al 


use celluloid pulley 


stocks, le to hang suit- 
= % | 
abie 


SO 
weights on them. 
It has 


in 


been no uncommon experi- 
for manufacturers to 

field with a loom 
equipment which, although well suited 
for the making of cotton in 


many respects decidedly unsuitable for 


ence the past 


enter the rayon 


goods, is 


rayon. They will introduce rayon in 
the mill hurriedly, while having an 
equipment altogether unsuited for 
such material, and are very soon dis- 
couraged on account of delays and 
losses which might have been avoided 






Spiral 
Spria 
y 






Fig. 1. Means for Operating Rayon Sec- 
tion of Warp Independently 
by the exercise of proper care and 
careful preparedness. 
Heddles and Reeds 


of the most prolific 
of discouragement has arisen 
in an endeavor to use a harness which 
might be well suited for cotton, but 
is altogether unfitted for rayon. A 

with 
-which 


Perhaps one 
sources 


twisted 
incidentally 


wire harness, its eyes 


and corners may 














threads than the spring method previ- be out of alignment as a result of con- 
ously described. There is one objec- stant use (or, as is often the case, 
tion to this method, however, which akuse)—affords a fertile field for 
is that of the frequent handling of damage. When we think the con- 
the warps when letting them off the stant friction and strain arising from 
beams. This is liable to lead to dam- the harness movement, it stands to 
age of some of the threads. If, how- reason that the greatest care should 
ever, this plan is adopted when the be exercised in this particular. No 
rayon threads are few, it is advisable heddle can be too good for rayon. A 
Harness Drajt Chain Drayt 
bllTIIIT TI Rayen fd Ix] eetlxluluelele! el bel 
CCE TOOTH) Rawn beta Mahala tala 
EEE HR eck Cet eT tT 
| ttt ttt +t tits face by [xz ike 
L eae ne TIT Bax ba TT tT Tb 
+t HEH ett ot HH ee aes - 
Cit tet 1 Revver i eed Fei 
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Fig. 2. Harness and Chain Drafts 


for a Double-Cloth Elastic W eb 





Rayon Filling 





flat steel 
ally 


heddle has been made especi- 


for this material. 
It is important also to hi 
ont 


is used Che 


ive the very 
best fr 


reeds obtainable where 


rayon same careless in 


difference is manifested in the 


oiten 


selection of front reeds as is displaved 
in the use of unfit harness. This ap- 
plies more particularly to the manu 
facture of heavy rayon goods, sucl 
as fancy belting, where the characte: 


of the web allows for the us t 
comparatively coarse reeds Such 
reeds may have sometime received 
abuse by frequent handling and the 
repeated forcing of the reed hook 
through them. In addition to this 


they may have been improperly stored, 


so as to become subject to harmtul 


atmospheric interference. 


Warp Patterns 


In narrow fabrics such as trim- 
mings and beltings, the rayon warp 
designs are worked out exactly in the 


same manner as if silk were used, ex- 
cepting that the length of the floats 
are not generally as great, on 
of the brittle nature of the material, 
and its tendency to break with 
stant wear. [Experience will, however, 
best 


account 
con 


suggest limitation in 
and the designer will 


adopt the type of des 


reasonable 
this particular, 
be able to igen 
best suited to the goods manufactured 

The long rayon warp floats which 
may be designed to show up the luster 
on ordinary wide fabrics are not per- 
missible on elastic 
used for 
penders, 
double 


contract 


such as are 
arm bands, and sus- 
whether they be of single or 
cloth construction. Here the 
ion of such webs would pile 
up the long float and give it a ragged, 
unsatisfact 


fabrics, 
garters, 


ory appearance. Designs 
are usually made with the rayon warp 
floating three face picks, which, when 
contracted will give it a prominent 
bead-like formation on the face of the 


goods. ‘This formation is very effect- 
ive for figures when several are 
grouped together. Fig. 2 shows the 


harness draft of a double cloth elastic 
web, covering three dents. The ac- 
companying chain draft for the same 
fabric will illustrate the length of 
floats acceptable for rayon in such 
goods 
Rayon for Filling 

It is in the shuttle, however, that 
the greater part of the rayon is used 
in narrow fabrics. It is here that 


unexpected difficulties have turned 


which have often proved very dis- 
couraging. Stock of A quality has 
been purchased and sent to the dye- 


house for processing, and upon being 
returned to the factory has proved to 
be irregular in shade, or possibly so 
harsh that it has been impossible to 
handle it correctly to make satisfac- 
tory In the dyeing process, it 
has often become more or less broken, 


goods 
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( S¢ as become unhfitte tor the 
vork it was designed tor [his ot 


which 


skein 


the form in which most of this ma 


refers to dyeing, 


ti i processed 

is not the writer’s intention, how- 
ever, to enter into the causes of such 
wble n dyeing, but rather to sug- 
mie f the method en ployed 

; . 1 
inimizing or overcoming sucn 
ible at the looms Of course, 

ere regul iT shades ire received 
otte the e in dveing, there 
1 method of correctio1 It might 
well to sav, however, t many 
inufacturers, after frequet dis- 

1 1 

ng expcriences, nave an 

ogether skein-dved rayon tor 
pury t ind NOV 11S¢ 
] 1 luct nly ere 
essed produc only 
{ barred effect absent 


Recoil Spring 


viv the ereatest difticult 
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Fig. 3. Recoil Spring for Shuttle 


perienced in handling rayon for fill- 
ing is a proper control of the material 
in the small shuttles used rang 
ooms. lhe rayon is ottentime very 
ird and wiry. Small spools or quills 
re used, both with and without 

ges sometimes wound straight 
nd sometimes in the conventional 
manner. In all cases, difficulty is ex 
perienced in the threac falling ove) 
e end of the quill and creating 

(07 nued oO} page Ids) 


Comparing Cotton Grades in Lse 


Spinning Tests by Department of Agriculture on White Grades 
of Universal Standards for American Cotton 


sued by ine 


,N a recent. bulletin 
United States Department of Agri 


ulture ( Bulletin 1488) in cooperation 
vith Clemson Agricultural College 
Horace H. Willis, cotton technolo 
gist*, describes spinning tests con 


} 


determine the relative in 


value of each of the nine white 


ducted to 
trinsi 


grades of American upland cotton as 


represented by the universal standards 
for American cotton. Write Mi 
Willis, in part 

The following nine grade ol uj 
and cotton 7% to 1 in. in length of 
staple grown east of the Mississipp1 
River and similar lots grown west ot 
the Mississippt vere tested 
Middling Fair No. 1 
Strict Good Middling No, 2 
(iood Middling No. 3 
Strict Middling No. 4 
Middling No. 5 
Strict Low Middling . wo. 6 
Low Middling scare No. 7 
Striet Good Ordinary ie oo. ae 
(;00d Ordinary No. 9 

(he average percentages of visible 
waste trom the nine grades of cotton 


representing the universal cotton 


standards, when run under these con 
from mid 


14-44% 


(See Graph 1.) 


ditions ranged on 


5.50%, 


dling fair to on good ordi 


nary 


] 


The strength of the varn did not al 


ways follow the grade of the cotton, 
but there was a tendency for the 
higher grades to produce stronger 
varns. Bleached yarns of all the 
grades were weaker than the corre- 
sponding gray yarns, whereas the 
mercerized yarns were stronger. The 
strength of these finished yarns fol 
lowed closely the strength of the gray 
varns. 

lhe irregularity of the sizings of 
the stock in process and of the 
strength and sizings of the varns was 


independent of the grade of the cot- 


ton Double-bleached varns were 

more irregular than single-bleached. 
No marked difference was noted in 
pr 


Cotton Marketing, Bureau of 


Fx onomics 


Division of 
Agricultural 


he regularity of gray, single-ble: 


ind dyed yarns, 


Value 


Difference in 


In judging the advantages of one 
grade of cotton over another grade, 
everal factors should be considered. 


rived a 


lo illustrate the relative importance 
the 
} 


hased 


of these factors, writer has de- 


formula on estimated 


average conditions. 


f We 
XK 


g«< o 


_* 


& 
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Grade Vu bers 

Graph 1. Average Percentage of Total 
Visible Waste from Eastern and WV est- 
ern Cotton of Each of the Nine Grades. 
Crosses on Dash Line Indicate Actual 
Waste Removed in Test, While the 
Solid-Line Curve Is Best Representa- 
tive Line 


The ditferential in 
stock, both of 
the high grades on the basis of mid- 


price of raw 


the low grades and of 


dling cotton, fluctuates with supply 


and demand. However, the five-year 
average prices in cents per pound for 
each of the nine grades, middling fair 
to good ordinary, respectively, based 
on the average of the 10 designated 
spot the first 
day of each month, September 1, 
to August 31, 1925, 


cotton markets as of 
1920, 


inclusive, are as 


follows: 24.83; 24.46; 24.06; 23.60; 
23.02; 22.05; 20.73; 19.59; and 18.47 
Except in special cases, the total 


WORLD 


storage and_ handling are 
greater for low-grade cotton than for 
high-grade cotton the same 
given quantity of finished varn is 
desired. 


charges 


when 


The lower 


the 


the grade, the higher 
The value of 
this waste depends upon supply and 
The 


waste percentage 


demand. estimated prices or 


relative values at the time of these 
tests, however, were found to range 
from 4c per lb. for picker motes 


from good ordinary grade to 17¢ per 


lb. for card strips from middling fair 


grade \t this time middling fair 
cotton was quoted around 25c_ per 
1] 


bh. (See Graph 2 for approximate 


relative values of waste and average 


ices Of cotton as above given. ) 


Machine-Hour Basis 


for picking and carding 
figured on the 
rather than on 
The cost of 
ating the card per hour on low-grade 
and in 
machine-hour 
This cost 
per hour prevails whether the card is 
being ground. More 


Che 


cost 
in this formula is 
machine-hour basis 
pounds delivered. oper- 
much -as, some 
than, the 


cost for high grade cotton. 


cotton is as 


cases more 


producing or 


frequent grinding of the card is re- 
quired when low grades are being run 

The price of yarn fluctuates as well 
differential 


as the in price between 










Grade Nembers 


Graph 2. Average Price of Cotton by 
Grade and Estimated Prices of Waste 
from Cotton of the Several Grades. 
Relative Values of Grades Are Based 
on Five-Year Averages as of First Day 
of Each Month, September, 1920, to 
August, 1925. The Relative Values of 
Waste Are Based on Estimates as of 
August, 1925, Obtained by Personal 
Interviews With Waste Dealers and 
Cotton Manufacturers 


varns from different grades of cot- 
ton. Therefore, this price factor can 
be determined only at the time when 
the problem arises, using the prices 
is of that period. 

The weight of cotton re- 
quired to produce a given quantity of 
yarn from any grade of cotton may 
be determined by dividing the pounds 
of finished yarn by 1 minus the per- 
total waste expressed 


_ 
gross 


centage of 
decimally. 
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This formula is not to be inte 
preted as a system of cost accoun:- 
ing, but values obtained by the us 
cost systems may be substituted in 


formula for the purpose of obt 
ing the practical difference het, 


the grades under consideration 
There certain factors 
cannot be included in any formula 
determining the value of grade 
example, a mill have built 


a trade on converters’ goods, in w 


are 


may 


bleaching and finishing qualitie 
chief such 


use of low grades may be inad\ 


requisites. In case 


The Formula 


If M Market price of yarn of grad 
consideration 

Phen (M ) M.-Yy Advant ig 
grade (good middling) over ninth (good 


rhe value of Y may be determined as 


cost of yarn per pound 


cs cost per pound for stor 
handling 
G gross weight of cotton 
P price of cotton (grade ur 
sideration 
7 tare (bagging and ties) 
I amount fed to machine per h 


pickers (used as subnotation 
per machine hour (lal 
overhead) 
i percentage of waste 
pressed decimally 
cards (used as subnotation 
\ number of pounds fed bet weer 
ings of card 
H number of hours required 
grinding of card 
\ value of waste and 
pounds of cotton 
cost per pound subsequent t 8 
through spinning 
processes subsequent to cards 
notation for front waste 
rhe value of the waste (Vw) is the sun 
values of the component parts tare 
motes, card motes and fly, card strips, ar 
or reusable 


cost 


Temoy 


tare 


waste 


Yarn and Cloth 

Che different grades of cotton were 
spun into 22s warp yarn satisfactorily 
\ considerable quantity of dust and fly 
was given off when running the three 
lowest grades. ° 

Che properties of th 
lower grades tor bleaching and dyeing 


finishing 


were not so satisfactory as those of 
the higher grades. The lower grades 
produced less bright yarns than did 


the higher grades. Brightness of the 


lowe obtained by 


usually 


may be 
this is 


erades 
but 
at a sacrifice of strength. 

The strength of finished 22s 
yarns and of 28s two-ply soft-twisted 


done 


bleaching, 
waTp 


yarns followed generally the strength 
The effect of the 
finishing was practically the same tor 
eastern and western yarns. 

The strength of the gray cloth fol- 
lowed closely the strength of the gray 
yarns. 


of the gray yarns. 


The strength and regularity, of the 
finished yarns and cloth varied wit! 
the finishing plants and the methods 
used. 


R. I. Textile Assn. in New 
Offices 

The offices of the Rhode Is! 
Textile Association were removed 
Monday, May 16, from 13 Market 
Square, Providence, to new location 
at 99 North Main Street, Providence 
The new offices are just beyond the 
First Baptist Church and on the same 
side of North Main Street. 





New 


Is! 


ved 


Marke 
locatio! 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence Wi 


Relation of Manufacturing 


Departments and Mechanical 
Department 

chnical Editor: 

\Ve have had more or less ‘con- 


troversy regarding the supervision of 


power plant and improvement 
work and maintenance work around 
s plant. Would like to know if all 
of this work, or which part of it, 
should come under the supervision of 


the main office. Which part comes 
under the supervision of the superin- 
tendent in charge of production? 
Most of the industries around this 
have the 


locality power plant, im- 
provement work, and maintenance 
work under the jurisdiction of the 
ofice. The production superintendent 


has only to take care of the production 
While we realize that the 
methods used in the woolen industry 
re different from those used in some 
other industries, we would like to have 
your idea as to who should have entire 
jurisdiction of the above departments. 
(6101) 

In large textile corporations the 
supervision of the power plant, im- 
provement work, and maintenance 
work around the plant; also the yard, 
the watchmen, the fire protection, 
compressed air service, lighting serv- 
ice, water service, and all such mat- 
ters are under the supervision of the 
mechanical superintendent. This man 
rates about equal with the production 
superintendent who has charge of the 
manufacturing The me- 
chanical superintendent also generally 
has charge of work that is 


} 
end. 


a 


processes. 


research 
going on in the plant. 

In smaller mills, about the size of 
vour plant, the power plant is gen- 
erally in charge of the engineer. The 
repair and maintenance work and the 
vard are in charge of a _ master 
mechanic. The various other activi- 
ties of the mechanical department may 
be under either the master mechanic 
or the engineer. In all cases the me- 
chanical 


superintendent, master me- 
chanic, and the engineer come under 
the supervision of the office, just as 


the production superintendent does. 
lhere is a great difference in the 
organization of textile plants in re- 
spect to the responsibilities and duties 
of the production superintendent and 
the power and maintenance depart- 
ts, depending largely upon the 
size of the plant, the personalities of 
Various men in the organization, num- 
ber of years various men have been 
with the organization, etc. If you 
were starting out with a new organi- 
tion we would say that a plant the 
size of yours should have a produc- 
! superintendent who would rank 


met 


higher than the mechanical depart- 
ment foreman or master mechanic, 
latter would have charge of 

yard, repairs, and maintenance 
work. You should also have an ehgi- 


neer in charge of the power plant. 
All of these men would be 
to the main office. 

We published several years ago in 
TEXTILE WoRLD a 


very interesting 


responsible 


ser.es of articles on the textile mill 
mecianical department, and reprinted 
this matter in booklet form. Copy of 
this booklet is being sent to the 


Inquirer, 


Replacing Obsolete Equipment 


Obsolescence in Humidifying 


Equipment 
Old humidifying eq 


come obsolete in 
much more rapid rate than is likely to 


wpm ent has be 


recent years ai a 


prevail in the future, in the opinion 
of A. W. THOMPSON, VICE- 
PRESIDENT, PARKS-CRAMER 
CO. The reason is that rule-of-thumb 


methods of air conditioning and crud 
humidifying devices have been re 
placed by sound engineering practice 
and perfected equipment. The uses of 
air conditioning have been extended to 


give comfortable temperatures for the 


operatives as well as to 
best atmospheric conditions for th 
processes. Many installations made 
five years ago, although modern in 
type, are no longer adequate in evap- 
orative capacity, judged by 
standards. 


prot ide the 


modern 


HEN considering obsolescence in 
humidifying equipment we must 
first lay down some kind of a rough 


method for classifying old equip- 


ment so as to arrive at the degree of 
obsolescence and possible salvage 
value. We must also form some deti- 


nite idea of the earning 
strictly modern equipment. 


that old 


power of a 
The writer 
believes 


equipment can 
usually be recognized:as falling nat- 
urally into one of the three classifica- 


tions described below, in which he has 
attempted to indicate 
value of old equipment 
standpoints of effective value and pos- 
sible salvage value. 

During the last 


crude humidifying 


the present-day 


from the 


seventeen 
and rule 
of-thumb methods have been replaced 
by highly perfected devices and sound 
engineering practice. 


years, 


dev ices 


The design of a 
humidifying equipment of today takes 
full 
tions, 


local climatic condi- 
peculiarities of mill construc- 
tion, the effect of sunlight and power 
consumption upon mill temperatures, 
and the capacity required to compen- 
sate for liberal ventilation. 
quently old equipment has become ob- 
solete at a much more rapid rate than 
is likely to prevail for the future. 


account of 


Conse- 


ed ie eerie Pera 





Weave Room of Cascade Mills, Inc., 


Dobby Looms. 


Mooresville, 
This Company Purc hased the Dixie Cotton Mill, Which Was 


N. C., Containing 300 Stafford 


Thoroughly Overhauled and Rearranged. Extensions to Buildings Were Erected 


and New Equipment Installed 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, 


to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
petaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 
the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be a by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will 


be signed by the correspondent’s 


name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 


For prompt service, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., 


technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
Boston, Mass. 


th Readers 





and 
four 


Again, within the last 
years, the effort to in- 
“spread of labor” and effi- 
of machines and operatives by 
insuring comfortable temperatures 
and constant humidity has resulted in 


only 
three or 
crease the 


ciency 


the adoption of evaporative capacities 
so high that 


ago, 


five 
type, 
adequate in evaporative 
modern standards. 


equipments made 
although 
are no longer 


years modern in 


capacity by 


Che equip- 
ment are surprisingly low because the 
cost of taking down and refabricating 
old piping is almost prohibitive as 
compared with the cost of installing 
new. 


salvage values of old 


When revamping an old system, 
the humidifiers themselves, if 
are apt to require 
pumps are likely 
quate in capacity 
neglect, 


usable, 
reconditioning, and 
to be found inade- 
and depreciated by 
Old material often suffers in 
the attempt to rehandle, 
very heavy discard. 


resulting ina 


Classification of Old Equipment 


The foregoing considerations should 
assist in explaining the probable val- 
ues assigned to old equipment in the 
following classification : 


Class 1. Antiquated equipment of 
unquestionably obsolete type in poor 
physical condition. Evaporative ca- 
pacity only. No 
Efficiency as 


nominal 
regulation. 


automatic 
compared 


with modern equipment, say 10%. 
Salvage value, nothing. 

Class 2. Equipment of types in 
common use ten years ago without 
automatic regulation. Evaporative 
capacity scanty. Efficiency as com- 
pared with modern equipment, say 
25%. Salvage value, not over 10% 

Class 3. Comparatively recent 


‘ equipment, made by reputable dealers 


within the last eight years, with satis- 
factory regulation. Evaporative capac- 
ity insufficient by present day stand- 
ards. Efficiency as compared with 
strictly modern equipment, say 60 to 
70%. Salvage value, 20 to 30%. 


It is difficult to express tangibly the 
earning capacity of a strictly modern 
high-grade equipment with reliable 
automatic regulation, but it is believed 
that manufacturers who have had ex- 
perience upon which to base an opin- 
ion will concede that tangible econo- 
mies will return the capital invested in 
the first year or two of use, 
charges 


after all 
for depreciation, interest, and 
cost of operation. The writer knows 
of several operators who agree that in 
some cases the aggregate economies 
per annum have amounted to values 
equivalent to a 4 to 5% increase in 
finished product at the prevailing mar- 
ket price. When such annual earnings 
as these are compared with the cap- 
ital invested the plant, 
plain that an obsolete humidifying 


it becomes 
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equipment is an asset of extremely 
doubtful value. 

It is not difficult to estimate the ad- 
vantages which accrue from modern 
equipment on the basis of the above 
premises, and it is believed that com- 
petent opinion will support them as 
reasonable, although they are neces- 
sarily only approximate. 


Systematic Waste Collection 

The systematic removal and handling 
of all waste products is of prime *m- 
portance, it is pointed out by WIL- 
LIAM H. GOLDSMITH, JR‘, AB- 
INGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY 
WORKS, Abington, Mass. Equip- 
ment 1s available which performs the 
triple service of stripping, collecting 
waste, and performing general clean- 
ing. Plant conditions are improved, 
labor is saved, and other economies 
are effected. 


N the refinement of the various 

processes in the average cotton cloth 
or yarn mill, systematic and efficient 
means for collecting the various 
kinds of waste deposited or collected 
at the several machining operations is 
only in part accomplished. For a long 
time the efforts of the textile manu- 
facturers and machinery builders have 
been centered in the problems closely 
related to the finished product, and 
while this necessary study must con- 
tinue, the need for properly providing 
for the systematic removal and 
handling of all waste products has 
become of prime importance. 

In the design of machinery as ex- 
emplified in today’s modern mill equip- 
ment, it is evident that effort has been 
directed toward gaining accessibility 
in the various machines to the points 
at which waste is regularly deposited. 
All such accomplishment is useful and 
necessary, but the means for removing 
these wastes from their places of tem- 
porary storage at the points thrown 
out in the various operations has been 
lacking, and the need for a convenient 
arrangement whereby these deposits 
may be removed periodically in an 
economical and businesslike way has 
remained to be developed. 

\gain, the miscellaneous waste fly 
which is liberated in the various op- 
erations throughout the mill has had 
in its turn attention from manufac- 
turers and inventors; the patent office 
records an almost endless number of 
mechanical devices attempting to deal 
with this problem in the past. The 
great need for a suitable cleaning or 
collecting device has again been em- 
phasized, due to the additional use of 
automatic machines in several of the 
mill processes, and by the increased 
speeds at which it has been found de- 
sirable to run nearly all classes of 
machinery. 

lt has long been felt and indeed it 
has been the dream of many textile 
manufacturers that, providing a pow- 
eriul air intake current was devel- 
oped which could be utilized for this 
general problem of waste collecting 
in its various branches, the ideal sys- 
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Correspondence with 


The TEXTILE WORLD, 


Gentlemen.—This is to thank 
you for your kind letter of May 4th 
giving us an outline of the pro- 
cesses for making —————————. 

It has been an agreeable surprise 
to us to receive such excellent in- 


formation, and we take this oppor- 
tunity to compliment both yourse'f 
and your organization for the serv- 
ices rendered us. 


Yours very truly, 
ECHAVARRIA INCORPORATED 
(Signed) L. F. Erviti, 

Export Department 





tem would be at hand. With all of 
these problems thoroughly understood 
and the need for their mechanical 
handling fully appreciated, the Abing- 
ton Textile Machinery Works, which 
have for several years manufactured 
the Cook vacuum stripper, have made 
a study of the various problems in- 
volved in general waste collecting, and 
have been successful in developing and 
extending the use of their system 
through the discovery that vital struc- 
tural features could be utilized with 
telling effect. 
Quality Is Preserved 

Their stripping system has been in- 
stalled in over 500 mills, and the vari- 
ous waste collecting systems installed 
within the last two years have brought 
a fund of practical experience which 
has enabled progress to be made, not 
only in performing the various duties 
required, but in the preservation of 
the quality of the material collected. 

In the last few vears, the high 
pressures which this system is capable 
of developing have been adapted to 
the various waste collecting needs in 
a Satisfactory manner, and today the 
mills are applying this system (called 
the “Triple Vacuum System,” owing 
to the various processes of stripping, 
collecting, and cleaning) for the col- 
lecting of all waste products, includ 
ing picker motes, card room waste, 
comber waste, miscellaneous sweeps, 
and for all fly and waste accumula 
tions. All materials are picked up by 
air and simultaneously deposited in a 
“receiver” (1,000 it. distance between 
reception and deposit in some. cases ) 
positioned in the waste house where 
these materials can be conveniently 
baled, bagged, or rehandled. 


Makes Labor Go Further 

In accomplishing the various col- 
lections with the powerful vacuum 
current, operations have been 
speeded up. For instance, when strip- 
ping cards four are stripped at once, 
and the time taken to accomplish the 
operation is at the rate of two cards 
a minute. A relief valve insures the 
proper pressures to secure the best 
quality of strips. As the “air” man 
has taken over a number of the duties 
usually performed by the card tender, 
such as taking out the underscreen- 
ings, taking away flat strips, sweep- 
ing floors, etc., the tenders have been 
able to double up on the number of 
cards they tend. 


Readers—Continued 


In collecting waste from the various 
departments, in some instances large 
downtakes are carried to the spinning 
room and weave room, and the bulks 
of waste or sweeps collected during 
the day are sent over to the waste 
house at stated intervals, or at the end 
of the day. In this manner collection 
periods are scheduled so as to gain 
complete use of the collection system 
throughout the day. 

Machinery cleaning, which is the 
latest development in connection with 
this system, is working out to the 
great satisfaction of mill men. Local 
conditions are studied and complete 
provision is made for adapting the 
full conveniences of the highest vac- 
uum air currents to the 
problem. 

From the imaginative stage men- 
tioned has emerged a system which 
has been greatly needed. It collects all 
manner of waste, whether deposited 
among the teeth of card clothing, in 
remote recesses of the machinery 
structure, or deposited in the usual 
waste chambers. The work is quickly 
and thoroughly done; it is clean; it 
improves general conditions; it saves 
labor; and it does away with the 
“blowing off” difficulties, producing 
high grade conditions and effecting 
economies. 


cleaning 


* * * 
Starch Sticking to 
Cylinders 
Technical Editor: 
Would you be good enough to ad 
vise me how to prevent plucking, or 
starch on cloth and drying evlinders ? 
We are sending you our formula. 
(6099 ) 


Drying 


The starch formula and the man 


ner in which the various ingredients 
are mixed have no direct bearing on 
the plucking or sticking of the starch 
We do not think 


possible to dry 


to drying cylinders. 
that it is 
starched with such a mixture on bare 


fabric 


drving cvlinders without some trouble 
with plucking on the first ten cylinders 
at least. 

One method of attempting to elimi- 
nate such trouble is to wrap the first 
ten cylinders on a large dryer with 
fairly heavy sheeting, so that the 
starch in the goods will set to a cer- 
tain extent before the cloth comes in 
contact with the bare heated metal. 
Some concerns have even gone to the 
extent of soldering wire screening on 





D2ES it pull? And how! One of 
our largest rayon producers 
turned to Textile World’s Clearing 
House recently. A silk examiner was 
required. 


Silk examiner on raw and _ finished 
Location New York City. Ap- 


goods. 
ply in own handwriting stating age, 
experience, qualifications and salary ex- 
pected. Address Adv.—Textile World. 





Nine replies were received. Out of 
this group a capable man was easily 
found. Simply a typical illustration 
of the service you can expect from this 
proved medium. (See pages 228 to 
231, this issue). 
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their cylinders. This method of 
handling cuts down the efficiency of 
the dryer, but it gives desirable results. 

If the inquirer is interested in hav- 
ing the screening applied to his cylin- 
ders, we would recommend that he get 
in touch with the builder of the drying 
machine. Perhaps copper or 
rods of small gauge could be soldered 
across the face of the cylinders to 
keep the fabric from actually touching 
them. 


brass 


Builders of drying machinery 
are familiar with these various ideas 
and will, no doubt, work with the in- 
quirer if he cares to approach them. 
e * * 


Weaving Duck and Tire Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

[ am looking for information as 
to weaving of heavy cotton ducks or 
tire fabric, and anything in the line 
of heavy cotton fabrics. I want to 
know the size of shed, number of 
harnesses used, the position of whip 
roll, bow boards used, ete. (6100) 

The size of the shed would, of 
course, depend largely upon the size 
of the shuttle and varies a good deal 
with the weight of the duck or fabric 
being woven. There are generally 
two harnesses. When there are a 
great number of ends per inch four 
harnesses are used, two shades on the 
front harness and two shades on the 
back harness. The position of the 
whip roll is usually 3 to 4 inches 
higher than the breast This 
depends on the duck being woven and 


beam. 


how well the filling is beating up. 

Bow boards have to be used on tire 
fabric to prevent the curving of the 
filling. On 72 in. tire fabric, the 
bow board would probably be 2 in. 
more in the center than it would be 
at the selvages. Too much curve to 
the board has to be avoided or you 
will get extra curves in the filling 
near the selvages. 

* * * 


Looper for  Full-Fashioned 
Stocking 
Technical Editor: 

Can you advise me what point looper 
would be best suited for a good service 
weight full-fashioned, 39-gauge stock- 
ing; also 42 gauge? (6087 ) 

Twenty point for 39 gauge ; 22 point 
for 42 gauge. 


Silk Shipments to Arrive During 
June 

The schedule of transpacific sailings 
of ships carrying silk cargoes pre- 
pared by the Traffic Bureau of the 
Silk Association for June foretells as 
busy a month ahead: 








N.Y. 2 
Hoboken Yokohama 
Arrival Steamships Departure 
June 2 Empress of Asia May 20 
June 3 Shinyo Maru May 14 
June 4 Yokohama Maru May 18 
June ¢ President Lincoln May 18 
Jun Baltimore Maru May 18 
June 16 President Grant May 26 
June 13 Arabia Maru May 28 
June 14 Siberia Maru.. May 26 
June 14 Norfolk Maru May 20 
June 18 Toyama Maru ‘ May 31 
June 18 Protesilaus June 1 
June 20 President Cleveland . June 1 
June 26 Bordeaux Maru ‘ May 31 
June Akagisan Maru June 1] 
June Empress of Canada -.. June If 





June Kaga Maru -. June § 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 





Humidity Regulator 


“Psvchrostat” Redesigned—Sensi- 
tive, Compact, Rugged 
Parks-Cramer Co. has _ recently 
completed a thorough redesign of its 
well-known humidity regulator—the 
Psychrostat—which embodies a num- 
ber of improvements. For some 
months past all orders for the psy- 
ch.ostat have been filled with the new 

product. 

The three compartments which 
contain the wet bulb, the dry bulb, 
and the actuating valves, formerly 
housed in three separate cabinets, 
have been consolidated into one main 
cabinet closed by a single self-locking 
door with heavy windows of wired 
glass. All of the operating parts 
and the indicating thermometers are 
clearly visible while at the same time 
effectually protected from injury and 
tampering. 

The sensitive elements, both wet 
and dry bulb, are diaphragms com- 
posed of specially treated phosphor 
bronze, each of which is filled with 
volatile fluid whose vapor-pressure 
furnishes the force which actuates 
the instrument. The diaphragms are 
of an entirely novel design, which has 
made it possible to manufacture them 
in quantity production with perfect 
duplication. This accomplishes inter- 
changeability. They are so sensitive 
to the slightest change of temperature 
that when held in the hand the force 
of expansion can be plainly felt and 
the movement of the diaphragm is 
distinctly visible. 


\nother improvement appears in 


the introduction of a  detachably- 
mounted Turbo Humidifier whose 
superior aspirating force increases 


the rapidity with which room air is 
drawn through the compartments. 
"he current of air passes first over 
the dry bulb member at 
temperature and is then saturated 
with spray from the humidifier so 
that the bare wet bulb is thus kept 
cool and moist. 


room 


This feature, which 

is peculiar to the Psychrostat, avoids 

he use of wicks, and the instrument 

therefore strictly psychrometric 

does not depend upon the vari- 
le properties of organic materials 
iny kind. 

\nother unique feature of the Psy- 
chrostat, which has been improved in 
detail in the new instrument, is the 
provision which has been made for 
convenient adjustment to any desired 
degree of humidity by a visible set- 
ing. Without opening the main 
housing, a special key is used to ad- 
just the dial to any desired modifica- 
tion of the humidity. Since the in- 
Strument is strictly mechanical, con- 
taining no elements with variable 
characteristics, it continues to operate 
indefinitely in accordance with its 
setting. All necessity for frequent 


} 





Redesigned ParkSpray Psychrostat 


calibration is thus 
avoided either when making the set- 
ting or at any other time. 

The main cabinet resembles the 
former model sufficiently to make the 
general appearance familiar. It is 
mounted on a steel framework within 
which is a compact supply 
tank. Water and air connections 
have been simplified and all accessory 
filters and 


checking up or tached to a column of nearly any 
shape or size, are 


which is completed at the 


a part of the main 
assembly 
shop before shipping. 

Psychrostats are manufactured as 
hitherto at the Parks-Cramer Com- 
pany’s plant at Charlotte, N.C. Ow 
ing to the greater adaptability of the 
new model to quantity production, the 
instruments are now 


water 


manutactured 
and assembled in sizable lots. After 
assembling is completed, ten instru 
tested for 
performance in a specially equipped 


valves are within con- 
venient reach without opening the 
cabinet. Hangers, cleverly arranged 


so that the instrument can be. at- 


ments are simultaneously 





Testing Room at Parks-Cramer Company's Factory. Ten Psychrostats Are Shown 
as Mounted for Final Inspection Test Under Wide Variations in Temperature 
and Humidity Produced by Special Conditioning Apparatus 


laboratory through a wide range of 
temperature and humidity, and the 
actual performance of each instru- 
ment is autographically recorded and 
carefully checked for accuracy. 

lhe psychrostat in its present form 
represents the result of 18 years of 
progressive improvement in the con- 
struction of humidity regulators, com- 
mencing with Mr. Cramer’s first suc- 
cessful instrument in 1909 and car- 
ried on by the Parks-Cramer Co. 
since it purchased Mr. Cramer’s busi- 
ness in 1918. 


Wire-Measuring Machine 
Improved Device Gives Double 
Grip and Eliminates Slip 

In the ordinary type of 
measuring 


wire- 
there iS one 
measuring wheel with which the wire 


machine 





Improved Wire-Measuring Machine 


is held in contact by a pressure roll. 
Good results have been obtained with 
this device on some grades of wire, 
but the 
measurements 
irregular 


machine gives inaccurate 
when wire with an 
surface, like paired or 
stranded wires or cables, are run over 
it. On such material it is also neces- 
sary to run at reduced speed on ac- 
count of the irregular surfaces caus- 
ing the pressure roll to bound up and 
lose contact. 

In order to overcome these defects 
ind make available a machine whose 
construction allows for running any 
kind of wire or cable at maximum 
Frank McCahey, 68 Althea 
ass Providence, R l.. 


speed, G. 
has perfected 
and put on the market a duplex wire- 
iIneasuring which handles 
bare wire, insulated wire, and cable, 
giving accurate measurements. The 
machine can also be used for braids, 
ropes, banding, and other materials. 
It is known as the “Macmade”’ wire 
measuring machine. Several models 
are built, both portable and stationary, 
to handle wire from the smallest sizes 
to the largest size cables. The device 
is the result of 25 years of study and 


machine, 


(Continued on page 179) 
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—a green and gold label, is 
the mark sought by dis- 
criminating buyers of 
sheets and pillow 
cases 














Larger orders every vear and a 
steadily increasing volume of sales, 
have proved beyond doubt the wis- 
dom of a progressive advertising 
and sales policy such as the WAM- 
SUTTA MILLS have carried out 
to promote the sale of WAM- 
SUTTA PERCALE §$sheets and 


pillow cases. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS - Founded 1846 - C. F. BROUGHTON, Treasurer and General Manager 
RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Sole Selling Agents, 44 Leonard Street, New York City 



















WAMSUTTA YARNS are known by manufacturers everywhere for their superior quality 
Sold direct by WAMSUTTA MILLS and RICHARD A. BLYTHE, INC. Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Merchandising Symposium Develops Important 


ERCHANDISING from 
many angles and numerous 
viewpoints was the topic of 
a joint session of the Na- 
tional and American Associations held 
Friday afternoon in the Rose Room 
of the Traymore, under the anspices 
of the National Council of American 


Cotton Manufacturers. As was fit- 
ting, William B. MacColl, a joint 


president of the Council, presided. 
Mr. MacColl, in introducing the dis- 
cussion, drew attention to the fact 
that the first joint meeting of the two 
manufacturing organizations was held 
in 1918, and that the current gather- 
ing was one of the most important 
and significant which had ever been 
held. For a good many years, Mr. 
MacColl stated, the subject of mer- 
chandising was practically ignored in 
the textile industry, but today this 
matter with its attendant problems 
was receiving wide-spread attention 
and therefore it was highly logical 
that a meeting to discuss these prob- 
lems should form one of the important 
sessions of the joint convention. The 
chairman’s hope that the discussion 


following the formal addresses by 


Viewpoints on Distribution 





Mill Men. Converters and Retailers Dis- 
cuss Necessity of Greater Cooperation 


representatives of the various mer- 
chandising sections would be not only 
free but informal, was realized to a 
marked degree. 

As a matter of fact discussion of 
interest could undoubtedly have been 
prolonged for a much longer period 
than actually happened had it not been 
terminated by the chair, who felt that 
the various angles at which the sub- 
ject was approached had been devel- 
oped sufficiently to give those present 
food for thought and further delibera- 
tion. 

The representatives of the various 
selling divisions included J. Spencer 
Turner, president of the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York; M. J. Warner, president of the 
Converters’ Association; Harry Lau- 
ten, vice-president of the Converters’ 
Association; and A, Lincoln Filene, 
representative of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association. W. M. 
G. Howse, president of the National 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association, 
who had expected to present the angle 
of the wholesaler, was prevented from 
attending. 


Sellers Determined to Make Profit 





Sales Managers and Mills 
Stand or Fall Together 


GPENCER TURNER, as_ the 

representative of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants, declared that the title 
of his Association was something of 
a misnomer and that in reality textile 
merchants were the sales managers 
for mills and should be rightfully 
called vice-presidents in charge of 
sales. “It is coming to be realized 
more and more,” said Mr. Turner, 
“that manufacturers and selling agents 
succeed or fall together, and therefore 
the spirit of cooperation is being de- 
veloped to an increasing degree.” The 
remarks of Mr. Turner follow in 
part: 


Mr. Turner’s Address 


I regard this meeting as one of the 
most significant in the history of our 
industry. In itself it indicates on the 
part of those who are represented here 
a recognition of our community of 
interest in all that affects the welfare 
and progress of this industry. In ad- 
dition it culminates a year in which 
perhaps the greatest development has 
taken place in our attitude toward the 
conduct of our business as individual 
manufacturers and merchants. Some- 
what the same spirit is spreading 
through the ranks of our associates in 
the wholesale and converting fields. 
\ll of which augurs well for the 


growth and success of the industry and 
its constituent elements. 


Mutuality of Interest 


It should be and I am sure it is 
quite unnecessary to comment upon 
the mutuality of interest between the 
members of the American and Na- 
tional associations and the members of 


the merchants’ organizations. I won- 
der if our name—The Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants—is not 
something of a misnomer. <A mer- 


chant buys and sells. 
his own profit. 
managers, 


He trades for 
We are your sales 
compensated directly by 
you according to our merit. We are 
the distributing department of the cot- 
ton textile industry. In some other 
industries such as steel, oil, motors, 
etc., our association would no doubt 
be a group of vice-presidents in charge 
of sales. Obviously the problems and 
ideals of the executives in charge of 
production and the executives in 
charge of sales are identical. We 
must sell your output and we must sell 
it profitably and effectively or else 
some other group of sales executives 
will assume the responsibility of ad- 
vice and action in marketing the 
products of your mills. 


It is inevitable that such a relation- 
ship should of itself foster a spirit of 
mutual understanding and helpfulness. 
Happily all of us in this great in- 
dustry have become more and more 
deeply convinced that we succeed or 
fail together. This has been particu- 
larly true since the war when we 
found by practical experience what 
real cooperation could accomplish. In 
war-time under the urge of patriotism 
we laid our cards on the table. We 
made a census of our mills. We al- 
lotted the and civilian 
business where it would best be han- 
dled and we agreed with the Govern- 
ment as to what constituted fair prices 
to all. 

The friendships and confidence born 
of that true cooperation of war-times 


war business 


have become more and more cemented, 
Fifteen or twenty years ago competi- 
tors often thought of each other as 
deadly enemies profiting only at the 
expense of each other. 
better. 


Now we know 
We know that our salvation 
and success lie in conducting our busi- 
ness by the law of enlightened self- 
interest. 


Importance of Statistics 

Beyond that, however, we have ac- 
tually put that realization into help- 
ful practice, conscious of the fact that 
we cannot really know our own seli- 
interest without knowledge of the ba- 
sic facts of our industry. 
or more our Association as a 
whole started on a broad scale to col- 
lect and publish the vital statistics of 
various classified branches of the in- 
dustry. Many went into this endeavor 
reluctantly and with misgivings—but 
now we wonder how we dared to ad- 
vise our mills without any positive 
knowledge of aggregate stocks, pro- 
duction and sales. 

Now, I am happy to say, The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute is taking active 
and positive steps to amplify and for- 
malize the collection and analysis of 
these statistical data. Our association 
Stands ready to cooperate completely 
with the institute in regard to carry- 
ing on this statistical work—or of 
merging that function with the parallel 
activity now being initiated by the 
Institute. 


Two years 


ao, 
ago 


Interests of Seller Important 


You will remember there was an 
old phrase which used to characterize 
business—“‘caveat emptor,” let the 
buyer beware. The whole course of 
modern business practice and of 
industrial law has thrown that phrase 
into the discard. It is vitally to the 
interest of every man who sells some- 
thing to see to it that the buyer gets 
what he pays for and that the trans- 


action is one in the interest of the 
seller as well as the buyer. 

Our business will be on a_ truly 
sound basis when the time comes 
again that both buyer and seller are 
rejoicing. We in the cotton textile 


industry will truly rejoice when we 
“rationalize” our business and adapt 
our individual policies to those facts 
which should guide all 


business operations. 


intelligent 
In the long run 
such a policy aims at lower produc- 
tion costs, stimulates consumption, en 
larges the usefulness of our products 
and increases our own _ prosperity. 
My feeling is that in the past year 


this industry has taken on a new atti- 





Spencer Turner, Who Represented Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants in 


Merchandising Symposium and Who 
Also Spoke at the Joint Banquet 





tude—a philosophy of optimism—and 
a will and determination to make 
profits. Our whole outlook has been 


changed and the result cannot but be 
helpful to every one of us. 


Cooperation of Trades 


Your sales representatives have 
been and are working together for the 
common good—your mills are uniting 
for the same end through The Cotton- 
Textile Institute—the wholesalers are 
united in the belief that their success 
depends on cooperation with each 
other and with us—the converters 
know and avow the same principles. 
Gentlemen—with the background 
we now have—with the well-nigh 
general comprehension on the part of 
all branches of the industry of the 
mutuality of our interest—if we can’t 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


STRUCTURAL and 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


MECHANICAL 


POWER-Water, Electrical, Steam 


VALUATIONS or 


APPRAISALS 


GENERAL ENGINEERING 


The design and inspection of con- 
struction of textile mills, industrial 
plant buildings, and special structures, 
including all structural and archi- 
tectural features. Mill Office Build- 
ings and Housing. 


The organization or reorganization 
of machinery layouts and power for 
textile and other industries. 


Power developments for private enter- 
prises or Public Service. Examina- 
tions and Reports. 


For purposes of taxation, insurance, 
purchase and sale, reorganization or 
development. 


Examination of locations and sites for 
Industries and reports as to their 
relative value and special conditions. 


We will discuss any of these subjects by corre- 
spondence or in an interview without obligation. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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returns on our business com- 
mensurate with our investment of 
ol two billion dollars and our 
working capital of perhaps another 
bilion, it will be our own personal 


mane 


TEXTILE WORLD 


fault. But every one of us here is 
convinced and determined that we our- 
selves shall be the means of turning 
over to our industry its birthright of 
Success. 


Arbitration Methods Urged 





Recommendation of Tribunal for 


Settlement of 


M J. WARNER, president of the 
* Converters’ Association, after 
painting a vivid picture of the con- 
verter’s troubles and handicaps inci- 
dent to the conduct of his business, 
introduced a resolution urging arbi- 
tration between mills and converters. 
fhe gist of Mr. Warner’s remarks 
follows: 


Generally speaking, the cotton 
goods industry is in a deplorable con- 
dition, due as we believe, to something 
that is very much akin to what we 
read in history in regard to the Tower 
ot Babel, where on each landing there 
was spoken a different language. The 
industry of cotton goods is divided 
into five major branches, namely— 
Mill-interests, Converter, Finisher, 
Jobber and Retailer—and a survey of 
each of the avenues of production 
will show that not in any unit will 
you find a rule of business that is in 
any way related to the principles of 
trading applied to any, or either of the 
other branches. We have a civil war 
in the cotton goods industry, and news 
irom the front indicates that at pres- 
ent the retail distributor is, and for 
sometime has been most firmly and 
effectively entrenched; the converter 
in the forefront of the opposing lines, 
with a heavy casualty list, as shown 
by the credit reporting agencies. 


Converters’ Troubles Described 


From the very nature of his busi- 
ness the converter of cotton fabrics, 
intended for garment purposes—for 
women’s and children’s wear—inaugu- 
rates his preparations in the early 
months of the calendar year—meaning 
February, March or April—in order 
that his lines may be completed and 
ready for showing during July and 
\ugust, which is the expectation of 
the distributing, and garment trades. 
[he volume of goods provided by the 
converter, up to that time, expressed 
hy deliveries and contracts, and meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, is frequently 
twice the capital that he has in his 
business. Now we are up to the time 
(\ugust) when he is ready to make 
his showing to the distributor : 


His exhibition is interesting to the 
buyers, but only in the sense that they 
may thereby be enabled to sense the 
style trend. At that early time, the 
best that the converter can hope for is 
a complimentary reference to his skill 
and enterprise, there shown. There is 
a promise given, however, of further, 
an’ more careful consideration, and 
when our representatives visit the 
buyer at his distant place of business 
dur'ng September, October or No- 
Veniber. Those visits are made, the 


Trade 


Disputes 


lines again carefully gone over, the 
buyer makes careful note of the fabrics 
that he most admires, places a tenta- 
tive order, and promises to confirm 
when next in New York, which will 
be sometime before the first day of the 
coming year, or directly thereafter. 
That time arrives, and with it the 
buyer, and then there is another in- 
spection of the goods. In many in- 
stances orders are placed, but for 
extremely moderate quantities of 
everything but sample cards; in the 
latter direction buyers are usually 
quite liberal. That is the very best 
that the converter can expect, but it is 
not all that he gets— 


It is not unusual for a buyer, then 
seeing the goods for the third time, to 
complain of the patterns shown being 
old, and inquires as to “when do you 
expect to show your new goods”? 


Let us pass by those who are un- 
reasonable or unreasoning, and follow 
him who has actually operated by the 
placing of small orders: Shipment is 
wanted in February, together with the 
sample cards, and when delivery is 
made, he, the jobber, prepares to send 
his goods on the road during Feb- 
ruary and March, but little can then 
be expected from his customer, the re- 
tailer, for the hand-to-mouth principle 
of buying provides for what that term 
expresses, namely, that purchases shall 
be made only as goods are needed, and 
that late buying avoids the hazard inci- 
dent to a possible change of fashion, 
or trade fancy, and so the converter 
waits until April to learn as to which 
of his developments meets with the ap- 
proval of the consuming public, and 
then what? What is possible to us at 
that late date? 


For answer, we 
around and face the 
we inquire for 
goods, and are told that a 
tract will be acceptable  provid- 
ing that vou, Mr. Converter, agree 
that delivery shall start in six weeks, 
and with weekly deliveries thereafter 
of 8% of the quantities ordered. At 
that point, we turn to the East, and in- 
quire of the Finisher as to how much 
time he will need to give us the com- 
pleted fabric, and are grateful for his 
promise to expedite the work, and 
start these goods toward us five weeks 
from the time when gray goods are 
delivered at his plant. 


must now 
mill, and 
certain wanted 


turn 
there 


con- 


The analysis that I have given is 
somewhat overdrawn, for up to the 
present time, part of the need of re- 
plenishment of gray goods as of April 
1 could be provided for 
where the foundation 


promptly 
fabrics are of 


the standard variety, for up to now it 
has been the practice of most mills to 
provide reasonable stocks in advance 
of the expected demand, so you must 
accept what | 
applying 


have here offered as 
particularly to specially 
woven fabrics; weaves that are novel 
in one respect or another, and in that 
direction you join with us in a lost 
sales opportunity, in which the jobber 
and retailer also share. 


If you carry out the recommenda 
tions of those able men who are en 
deavoring to lead your industry into 
better conditions, then in coming times 
you will follow the policy of curtailed 
production, with no provision for ex- 
pected demand, and all further sales 
prospects for you and for us will end 
about April 1 of each year. 


Whatever may be the disposition of 
those in our trade, the fact remains 
that it is impossible for us to pass 
back to the mill-man any part of this 
added responsibility that 1s put upon 
us. So far as they apply to his rela- 
tions with the converter, the business 
rules of the gray goods mills are pre- 
cisely the same today as they were 25 
years ago. 


The foregoing outline of the con- 
verter’s position in the present chain 
of cotton goods development may en- 
courage the mill-man to a feeling of 
self-congratulation that he is safely 
outside of the need of converting his 
product, but let me caution you against 
the possibility of your minds running 
off the track; let me remind you of the 
fact that the converter is your cus- 
tomer; that without him the greater 
number of you would have been the 
need of looking for a means of exist- 
ence in some other line of endeavor. 


We are so absolutely interrelated that . 


without one, the other cannot stand; 
aside from the few larger mill-interests 
who are now of the thought that they 
can successfully perform all functions 
of cotton goods production, including 
satisfactory service to the retail dis- 
tributor, but they still have the need 
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of showing that 
well grounded. 
Resolution on Arbitration 
Now gentlemen of the convention, 
[ come to the purpose of my address, 
which is the hope that you may con- 
clude to join with us in the laying of 
a foundation upon which we can build 
a closer and more enduring relation- 
ship. In that connection, I respect 
fully submit for the consideration of 
your body that a worthwhile beginning 
would be the inaugurating of a Tri- 
bunal that would function for the pur 
pose ot 


that conclusion is 


avoiding all causes of fric- 
between mill and converter, 
and thereby preserve and cultivate the 
spirit of good-will, all of which oppor- 
tunity is embodied within a tentative 
resolution reading as follows: 


tion as 


Whereas, The fostering of harmo- 
nious relations between the 
industry 
minimizes the waste ac- 
companying misunderstanding, facili- 
tates trading and _ results in the 
economic betterment of the industry at 

large, and 

Whereas, The rapidly growing field 
of commercial arbitration offers an 
outstanding opportunity for the fos- 
tering of such harmonious relations, 

Now Be It Resolved, That the Chair- 
man of this meeting be authorized to 
appoint a Committee charged with the 
duty of conferring with a similar com- 
mittee from the Converters’ Associa- 
tion, with a view of considering how 
hest such commercial arbitration may 
be promoted and encouraged between 
Mill Man and Converter, and Be It 

Further Resolved, That said Com- 
mittee be requested to communicate its 
conclusions and recommendations to 
the respective Associations participat- 
ing in this meeting, for such further 
action by said Association as may be 
deemed advisable. 

I offer this resolution to your Chair- 
man with the sincerest hope of the 
converter that it may please this Con 
vention to take up the subject in the 
regular order of vour business. 


various 
branches of an promotes 


good will, 


Necessity of Selling Profits 





Cooperation Between Mill and 


Converter Will Be Helpful 


}] G. F. LAUTEN, vice president 
* of the Converters’ Association, 
tackling the distribution problem from 
another angle, urged the necessity of 
making 
cured. 


a profit on the business se- 
After praising the value of 
the statistics now being collated by the 
Textile Merchants’ Association, he 
spoke of the efforts which are being 
made by the converters to define and 
rationalize certain of the clauses in 
existing contracts. Part of Mr. Lau- 
ten’s address follows: 

“The one great problem, the one 
great question, confronting apparently 
all branches of this great textile in- 
dustry is: How to make a profit out of 
the business. It is almost inconceiv- 
able that a vast industry like ours 
should be in such an unenviable posi- 
tion. What is wrong: and what is the 
We can all 


remedy ? agree on the 


fact that our industry is an essential 
industry; therefore, conditions that 
are wrong must be righted from the 
inside and, primarily, among ourselves. 

“The South has a heritage in its 
cotton fields that should be of inesti- 
mable value. Some day, perhaps not 
so far off, science and cooperation 
among the southern States and plant- 
ers, and I add to this, the Agricultural 
Department, will 


results. 


bring satisfactory 

“The next problem, and the one of 
prime interest here is: 
facture of cloth, 
selling at a profit. 


The manu- 
distribution, and 
The solution is not 
entirely in your manufacturing cost, 
vour overhead or selling expense, or 
your cotton buying. These items all 
have an important bearing on the net 
result, but they are all more or less in- 
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Proximity Mfg. Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


“Factories for the Future’’ explains a 
part of our engineering service to 
industry. That phase of it which 
particularly applies to the textile 
field is amplified in “Picks ta the 
Minute’’; while housing and alli d 
problems are treated in ‘“Content- 
ment under Roof’’. Write for suc 

of these books as may be cf 
interest fo you. 


Turbine Room, Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


PROXIMITY and WHITE OAK 


DENIMS 


ENIM — aristocrat of work fabrics—was originally 

called “Serge de Nimes” after that fine old historic 
French city, where it first was made. Later the name 
was shortened to “de Nimes” and then by gradual stages, 
it became “denim”. 


Today, the deep indigo blue “Proximity and White Oak 
Denims” not only equal but surpass any of these earlier 
cloths woven in the richest city of Roman Gaul. 


More than 4,600 automatic looms in Proximity and 
White Oak Mills maintain the Cone tradition of quality 
in the denims woven from yarn spun on the 113,000 
spindles in the largest denim mill in the world. 


And back of this great enterprise is the spirit and the 
far-sighted vision handed down to the present generation 
by the founders, Caesar and Moses Cone, early leaders 
in establishing the Textile Industry in the New South. 


It has been a distinct privilege for us to assist the owners 
of these mills, through our service as Engineers, to keep 
their plants upto the standards they have set for themselves. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


General Offices 


Greenville 
South Carolina 


Branch Offices 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 





ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON THE 


SOUTH 
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jividual with each mill and will al- 
ways remain so. 
Relation of Supply and Demand 

“It is surprising how certain con- 
structions vary, declining as offerings 
nerease and rising when scarcity ap- 
pears. If this is so, then my conclu- 
sion must be correct: that, if you, as 
sellers, knew the correct situation at 
all times, you then could dispose of 
your product, to better advantage and 
without much doubt, at a_ profit. 
Please keep in mind that the buyer of 
your goods has a picture of the entire 
market before him; whereas you have 
been guessing what your competitor is 
doing or is willing to do. You have 
taken the buyer’s statements far too 
often. They are incorrect most of the 
time, and cannot stand up when thor- 
oughly examined. This method of 
buying cannot very well be changed 
unless your present method of selling 
changes it. 

“Get all available information. Re- 
fuse to sell at a loss. The statistical 
committee of the Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants is doing splen- 
did work. Their reports are clear cut 
and concise and they take the guess 
out of the market situation and give 
you all a clear picture of the actual 
condition. Realize the fact that selling 
at a loss does not increase the demand 
or the consumption. When you sell 
goods at a loss, the buver is not anx- 
ious, because they still appear high, 
but when the buyer actually needs and 
wants them, they appear attractive 
even though the price may be higher. 
This has been clearly demonstrated by 
a chart drawn up by, one of your com- 
mittee on 37” 4.00 yard sheetings. All 
the. points which I enumerated before 
were clearly shown on that chart. The 
actual quantity bought and shipped, 
about five million yards a month, 
showed little or no variation for each 
quarter, but the price changed from a 
fair price with low stocks, to a very 
poor price when goods had accumulat- 
ed. That, gentlemen, tells the whole 
story, and, in my opinion, holds good 
for any. staple construction of cloth. 

Trades Relation Conference 

“In concluding, gentlemen, it might 
interest you to know that, after multi- 
tudinous attempts, we finally succeeded 
in holding a committee meeting 
composed of the following members 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants, Mr. William E. 
Winchester in the chair, Mr. Eben E. 
Whitman, and Mr. C. Whitney Dall, 
and a committee of the Converters’ 
Association. The purpose of this 
meeting was to bring about a better 
understanding of trade relations; to 
explain and define certain clauses in 
contracts which we all use but nobody 
knows yet what they mean; for ex- 
ample, ‘double cuts as far as practi- 
cable;’ definition of variation allowed 
in weight, use of oil remover, etc. 

“T believe in cooperation. The time 
of seclusion is past. Your problems 
and the problems of your competitors 
are much the same. Your associations 
have done a great deal of good and 
will do more if you all realize the 
value of joint action, correct informa- 
tion, and above all, sincere and honest 
cooperation.” 
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Plea for Selling Cooperation 


Retailers’ Willingness to Pledge 
Support for Cooperative Body 


A LINCOLN FILENE, treasurer 
e and general manager of Wil- 
liam Filene’s Sons Corporation, Bos- 
ton, and a director of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, pre- 
sented an earnest plea for closer co- 
operation between mills, wholesalers, 
converters and retailers for the ex- 
change of mutually helpful informa- 
tion. He told the manufacturers he 
could guarantee that the Retail Dry 


-Goods Association would put up a 


sum of money to be matched by the 
other divisions in the industry, look- 
ing toward such an organization. He 
recounted the fact that such an offer 
had been made several years ago and 
that the money had been pledged by 
the retailers but was not forthcoming 
from the cotton manufacturers. 
Nevertheless, the effort to form such 
a cooperative organization had not 
been suspended and he hoped for a 
more successful issue as a result of 
this meeting, which, as far he 
knew, was the first time for the re- 
tailer’s viewpoint to be emphasized 
in connection with the development of 
merchandising on the part of the 
manufacturer and the wholesaler. 
Mr. Filene’s remarks, which were fol- 
lowed with unusual attention, follow 
in large part: 

It could not have been by accident 
that your program committee and the 
secretary of your association decided 
that a retailer should address you to- 


as 





Cason J. Callaway, Director, A. C. M. A. 
and Member Joint 


Committee on 
Convention 
day. Nor was it an accident that a 


retailer should be placed on the same 
program with the manufacturer and 
converter and the wholesaler. 

This program, which, I  under- 
stand, is the first attempt to focus the 
attention of all parties concerned 
with the manufacture and distribution 
of textiles on their common problems 
is not merely symbolic but prophetic. 
There will be other and more frequent 
meetings of this sort. Perhaps these 
addresses, which you are listening to 
today, are paving the way for a newer 
and more important cooperation be- 


tween producers and distributors in 
the textile field than the industry has 
yet known. 


Style Tendencies Cooperation 

I am speaking primarily of textile 
production which has become sud- 
denly and deeply involved in the per- 
plexing problems of style design and 
style change. It is only as style has 
become a more and more dominating 
factor in production and distribution 
that the necessity for cooperation be- 
tween manufacturer and retailer has 
come definitely to the fore. 

There are, however, three main in- 
fluences which have brought about 
the need for closer understanding be- 
tween the manufacturer, the converter 
and the jobber of textiles and the re- 


tail distributor. The first of these 
influences was at work before the 
war. Economists and _ students of 


business relationships had discovered 
that there was inevitable waste in all 
industry because of the growing com- 
plexity of distribution of goods, and 
the number of steps through which 
goods had to pass on their way from 
the factory to the home. 

As this conviction has grown among 
business men, new and simpler forms 
of distribution have appeared. In this 
process we have found the manufac 
turer setting up retail outlets of his 
own and the retailer setting up manu 
facturing plants under his control. 
We have found, for instance, a large 
wholesaling house like Marshall Field 
developing its manufacturing plants 
selling directly to the retailer both 
large and small, and we have houses 
like Brown, Durrell of New York and 
Boston, originally recognized only as 
jobbers, which have gone into the 
manufacture of goods to serve their 
retail customers. Only recently you 
may have read of a group of jobbers, 
some ten or twelve in number, who 
have made cooperative arrangements 
among themselves to have manufac- 
tured a brand of hosiery which they 
will sell in common. I could name a 


host of other ‘similar significant 
changes. 
Growth of Chain Stores 
The second influence which has 


made inevitable a policy of coopera- 
tion and closest contact is the growth 
of chain stores and buying syndicates. 
this factor in our economic life has 
grown in late years by leaps and 
bounds. 

Starting with the now familiar 
food, drug, and five and ten cent store 
chains, we find many examples of de- 
partment store chains which are con- 
stantly opening up new retail out- 
lets. Parallel to the department store 
chain movement is the movement for 
consolidation of established _ stores. 
The Associated Dry Goods Corpora- 
tion of New York comprises nine 
stores, including Lord & Taylor’s and 
McCreery’s, each unit maintaining its 
own individuality but to a large ex- 
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tent buying and planning their busi- 
ness activities in common. The R. 
H. Macy Co. has begun a chain de- 
velopment by acquiring control of two 
department stores, one in the South 
and one in the Middle West. The 
Gimbel Company now operates five 
The May Co. 
does a business in excess of 
000,000 a year. The largest depart- 
ment store chain is that of the J. C. 
Penney Company, which now has over 
Soo stores and is continuing to grow. 
From 1925 to 1926 its volume of busi- 
ness increased 27%. Its 


stores. store group 


S100,- 


estimated 
sales for 1927 are $150,000,000. Then 





A. Lincoln Filene,W ho Spoke for National 
Retail Dry Goods Association 


we have also the resident buyer who 
purchases in large lots for small and 
large retail stores scattered through- 


out the country. Nor must we omit 


the fast developing chain of retail 
stores established by mail order 
houses. 


Many times these big retail aggre- 
gations are dealing with manufactur- 
ers whose volume of business, though 
large, is much smaller than their own. 
It is a condition of their survival that 
they work with manufacturers who 
are ready to serve their every need in 
type of merchandise, time of deliv- 
ery, etc. Relationship between pro- 
ducer and distributor under these cir- 
cumstances becomes a joint responsi- 
bility which is almost equivalent to 
partnership in a common enterprise. 

The third influence is style. Within 
the last few years the factor of style 
has become of such magnitude in pro- 
duction and merchandising that in 
many lines it seems to eclipse all other 
considerations. The style impulse is 
as old as human nature. It is only 
the unparalleled economic prosperity 
of this country since the war which 
has permitted style to get the bit in 
her teeth and to lead both manufac- 
turers and retailers a merry chase. 


Importance of Style 


I will not undertake to define style 
as contrasted with quality. I can only 
say that style has something of art 
and beauty in it, something of utility, 
something of the desire for the new, 
merely for the sake of its newness, 
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isfaction, 1s recognized as a leader in its field 
d possesses sucl i rganizati 
indec 1805. this ( 1) \ t} 

Ing hentele With this long and y tluable 
upled a plant of the most modern 
roug] trained in the most ap 
roved processing methods \s a re 
ilt f this most unusual combuinati 
f training and experience, THE Ror 

Mason Co. rend a prog 
ssing ervice that cannot, it is telt he 
approximated elsewher« he histor 

of this organization has been one ot 

continued and uninterrupted growth, 


and the adage that “Nothing succeeds 


j 


by a study of the results obtained by 


Mason Co.'s business has gradually in 


creased until the existing manufactur- 
ing facilities had to be substantially expanded if the organization was to 
continue to serve the trade in the usual satisfactory 
\bout a year ago, therefore, the problem of how this expansion could 
be best achieved without interfering materially with the operation of the 
plant, engaged the attention of the management. 
to work with executives of the Company, with the result that the plan that 
has been put in effect was evolved. This plan called for the entire rear- 
rangement of a great deal of the plant, and the moving of entire manufac- 
Not only was the manufacturing capacity increased and 


turing departments 








UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


New York Office—320 Broadway 
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Pioneers and Leaders 


there is always found some one 
The cotton yarn processing 


mpi a American job dyehouse. 
It has been in continuous operation ever since, serving a constantly increas 
background experience 
organization 


like success” seems to be well borne out 


lis Company; for during the rather 
unfavorable conditions existing in the 
industry during the last few years, the 





Engineers were engaged 


Organization. 
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new machinery and equipment of the very latest approved type installed, but 
all existing equipment was completely revamped in order that the processing 
work produced should be the very highest grade and calculated to give the 
satisfaction to the trade. 


Since THe Ropert D. Mason Co. has 


always specialized in dyeing fast colors for all purposes, a considerable 
addition to the machinery in the dyeing division of the business was neces- 
sary, due to the increasing demand for these types of colors. In fact the 
dyeing capacity 


some divisions of the business has been more than 


doubled, and every machine and device 
installed is of the very latest and most 
approved type for the individual job. 
Throughout the plant it has been and 
is the constant endeavor to develop the 
best methods of manufacturing as a 
means of more quickly filling orders. 
One feature of THE Rospert D. Ma- 
son Co.’s organization is its constant 
watchfulness for new dyes and for bet- 
ter methods of application of existing 
dyes. The Company feels that in addi- 
tion to carrying out the processing 
orders of its customers, it cannot com- 
pletely fulfill its mission unless it is in 
a position to advise the trade relative 
to the best dyestuffs and the best class 


of dyeing for individual requirements. Particularly is this true at the 
present time when the public demand for styles and colors is such a vari- 
able factor, and it has been found that the laboratory division of The 
Mason Co. is supplying a very distinct need in the trade. This Company 
is completely equipped to dye, bleach and mercerize all kinds of cotton 
yarns and threads in both warps and skeins, dye artificial silk, and also 
wind yarn on quills, tubes and cones. 

You will be interested in the service offered by this Pioneer Processing 
Write for information. 


THE ROBERT D. MASON CO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
Pawtucket, R. I. 







CHADWICKS, N. Y. 


BLEACH—DYE—MERCERIZE 


Table Damask — Sateens — Broadcloth 
Nainsook—Pajama Checks—Longcloth 
Cambric— Muslin—Sheetings 
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and that it also contains much that is 
as yet unanalyzed and unpredictable. 
Perhaps its most distinguishing and 
unfortunate quality is that it is often 
smarkably short-lived. Once styles 
were good for two or three seasons. 
»w two or three styles which arise 
id displace one another within a 
single reason are not unheard of. Be- 
cause style is short-lived, and when 
dead is very dead indeed, the retailer 
has been obliged to revamp his mode 
oi operation accordingly. To avoid 
disastrous markdowns he must not 
overstocks. Elaborate systems 
ot stock control and control of buying 
through merchandise managers have 
come into vogue. New resources for 
merchandise have had to be sought. 
| mention these facts merely to show 
that hand-to-mouth buying, which 
the triumph of style enforced on the 
retailer, has brought to the distributor 
as well as the manufacturer many new 
problems. Fortunately for him, his 
business set-up was much more flex- 
ible than is that of the manufacturer. 
Consequently the difficulties of hand- 
to-mouth buying have borne more 
heavily on the producer. But time 
will cure this, when the operations of 
producers and distributors have be- 
come better coordinated through more 
intimate knowledge of each other’s 
difficulties. 


have 


The combination otf rapid style 
change and the system of hand-to- 


mouth buying which it has fostered, 
have brought squarely before the tex- 
tile manufacturer, and other manu- 
facturers, problems of the gravest na- 
ture. I am sure that no intelligent re- 
tailer would for a moment minimize 
the gravity of these problems. Busi- 
ness, however, rests not on sympathy 
but on the principle of competition. 
Competition has obliged the retailer 
in the last five years to do business 
only with 
manufacturer or 


those concerns, whether 
wholesaler, which 
were in a position to fill his definite 
retail needs. He must deal with con- 
cerns which did not demand unduly 
large commitments in advance. He 
must deal with concerns which had so 
definitely the style point of view that 
the retailer could confidently make use 
of their style judgment to supplement 
sown. He must deal with concerns 
ho could assure him of prices on the 
basis of which he could meet competi- 
tio He must deal with concerns 
hich could both produce and distri- 
bute their merchandise quickly. Fi- 
nally, he must deal with concerns 
Which had facilities for filling in his 
stocks after widely selling numbers 
the original purchases 
exhausted. 


were 


It is obviously to the interest of a 
New England retailer to buy his goods 
irom nearby sources, provided in so 
doing he can fulfilll his needs in style, 
quality and price. Only last year the 
research committee of the New Eng- 
land council, of which I happen to be 
chairman, conducted in cooperation 
with leading New England textile 
nufacturers, a study of the distribu- 
tion of New England made textiles in 


™m 


TEXTILE 


New England stores. The investiga- 
tors found that in a great number of 
instances the retail distributor had no 
idea what mill manufactured the gray 
goods, from which the merchandise 
which he bought from the converter 
or jobber was made. Not long ago a 
prominent New England mill, wishing 
to make an exhibit of its products, 
could find none of them on the coun- 
ters of Boston department stores. Un- 
til he investigated he was not less 
aware of this situation than were the 
department stores themselves. 


Adjustment to Style Era 


How is the cotton industry with its 
large units, its system of distribution 
inadequate in many _ instances to 
changed conditions, its traditional 
separation from the retail market to 
adjust itself to the style era? To put 
the matter in terms which will appeal 
at once to every manufacturer, how 
can the cotton textile manufacturer 
overcome the situation in which a 
New England manufacturer told me 
only the other day he had found him- 
self? This man had thousands of 
dollars of merchandise in process oi , 
manufacture on his looms, which was 
on order from jobbers, vet which was 
of a style that had definitely died two 
or three weeks before. 

lf | this question 
there would be no need of this meeting 
today, nor of similar meetings which 
are bound to all ele- 
ments concerned with the production 
and distribution of textiles. 


could answer 


come between 


I can, however, give you a few in- 
stances of things that are happening 
which are different types of approach 
to this complicated problem. 
the department 


We have 
buying group 
which has very definite ideas of its 
merchandise needs, who have been able 
to find certain manufacturers who will 
set and manu- 
facture LOK xls according to their order 
and give them delivery at.the 
needed to meet sales demand. 


store 


aside looms for them 


times 
Take the reverse of this situation, 
we have in the field of hosiery as 
instance, the Gotham Hosiery 
pany. This concern, which has made 
its product the 
public under its own brand name, has 


an 
Com 


favorably known to 


found it desirable to make a careful 
study of retail store hosiery stocks. 
On the basis of this study it has de- 


vised model stocks ranging from $100 
to $10,000 or more depending on the 
type of store. The retailer who enters 
into an arrangement with the Gotham 
Co. agrees to take one of these stocks. 
Each night it reports to the factory 
what it has sold during the day from 
this stock and merchandise is imme- 
diately sent in to replace it. If 
fails to meet a demand in a 
particular store, the factory takes it 
back and replaces it with numbers that 
this store is finding salable. This sys- 
tem of merchandising has enabled the 
factory to adjust its production to sales 
demand, and thus create an economical 
and efficient functioning of its plant, 
eliminating the waste which 


the 
stock 


results 


WORLD 


It has 
sales expense by its 
study of the individual 


from intermittent production. 
cut 
thorough-going 


also down 


retailer’s needs. 
Manufacturers’ Attention to Style 


Certain successful cotton textile 
manufacturers maintain style organ- 
izations who study trend in 


Europe and at home and influence in 


style 





me i, 


Joint Committee 
Convention 


Borden, on 


an important way the design of these 
manufacturers’ products. Identifying 
of merchandise under the manutfac- 
turers’ name, and advertising of this 
merchandise to the consumer create 
a demand which the retailer is bound 
to respect. The maintenance of serv- 
ice stocks, either by the manufacturer 
himself, or by arrangement with job- 
hers, bound a large 


seems to become 


factor in textile distribution 

As style continues to spread over a 
larger and larger range of items, spe 
cialization of manufacture to meet the 
needs of a particular market is bound 


Even tl 


to develop. e manufacturer 


ot grav goods, who does not know the 
final destination of his product, would 
be more sure of continued production 


and profit it, like the manufacturer ot 


goods, he would study the 


finished 


needs of the final market for his goods 


—the retailer. 


Lastly, just as.we have seen retail 


; : ie 
stores gaining strength in their deal- 


producers through chains 


ings with 
and consolidations, so it seems evident 
vertical 


field 


we may expect mergers, both 
and horizontal, to appear in the 
of textile manufacture. 

In these and in other ways the tex 
tile manufacturer will adjust himself 
to the new order of things. he proc 
ess will often be difficult and hazard- 
ous, but it is the price of 
Cotton textiles, years an 
lished industry, finds itself suddenly 
and violently thrust back into the pio- 


neering 


success. 


for estab- 


lead 
the industry forward along the new 


stage. Those who will 
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and confusing paths opening before 
it must possess courage, open minds 
and imagination. 


Trade Relations’ Possibilities 


‘rade relations, is the name for the 
practices which obtain between man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. 
It is a field to which representative 
business men have given much _ per- 
sonal attention for may years, be- 
cause they foresaw. 1 


its economic 


importance. 

lf an organization were set 
the 
manufacturers both of 


up to 


embrace all factors in textile 
industry, 1. e 
gray and tinished goods, _ selling 
agencies, converters, jobbers and _ re- 
would find itself 


opportunities 


tailers, I believe it 


contronted with many 


for useful action. 

If such an organization were to do 
no more at first than survey the pres- 
ent relationships within the industry, 
the new types of distribution that are 
growing up, it would be a lodestar to 
guide intelligent action. 
ganization would informal and 
non-authoritative. It would not seek 
to control but to understand. It would 
scientifically and thoroughly paint the 
picture of just what all of us are up 
and what are ot 
many feasible ways along which in- 
dividual initiative can be expected to 
find a solution to the problems of our 
relationship. 


Such an or- 
be 


against, some the 


To be concrete. I have spoken of 
textile manufacturers maintain 
stvle departments. retail 


who 
These 
maintain 
There is little or no coordina 
the manu- 
facturer’s style experts and the re- 
tailer’s style experts. It 


are 
stores which style depart- 
ments. 
tion between the work ot 
seems most 


obvious that there should be. 


Style Ideas Exchanged 


A textile manufacturer told me not 
get out fifty 
stvles for every five that were a real 


long ago that he had to 


selling success. The retailer, close as 


he is to public demand, is constantly 


buying merchandise which he = sup- 
poses to be the vogue and which later 
costs him a markdown Hlow much 
nearer to the ideal situation would 


both sides be if they exchanged their 


1 


stvle ideas freely with one another. 


Joint trade relations work is bound to 


] 


develop a relation between producer 


and distributor which will ike pos 
ible this interchange of needed in 
formation. ‘The important questions 


oft time of placing orders, of channels 


ot distribution, of maintenance of 
fill-in stocks, would receive new and 
vital interpretations if they once be- 
came the subject of joint study and 
investigation, under auspices of lead- 
the the 


textile field. 


ers in various branches of 

If reliable information of this sort 
is placed in the hands of producers, 
there are bound to result great sav- 
The manufacturer who 
may now be producing wrong kinds 


ings in waste. 
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An industrial section of 


COLUMBUS 


Georgia 


1. Columbus Brick & Tile Co 2 
Berry Brick Co. 3. Centennial Cot 
ton Gin Co 4. International Agri 


cultural Corp Lummus Cotton 
Gin Co. 6. Bradley Manufacturing 


(o. 7. Chero-Cola Co. 8. Pekor Iron 
Works 


New York and Boston 


STONE & WEBSTER, Inc., executive managers 
of these power companies, have representatives 
who are posted on this territory in the offices 
at 120 Broadway, New York, and 49 Federal 


Street, Boston Arrange an interview. 


Southwest Georgia. 
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en BUS is not only the South’s second textile city, 

~ but is a leader in other lines of industry, as this group 
of diversified enterprises will indicate. The history of 
every manufacturing plant in Columbus has been a modest 
beginning and a steady growth. 


The favorable industrial conditions at Columbus extend 
over an area of 12,000 square miles of West and Southwest 
Georgia served by the hydro-electric power lines of the 
Columbus Electric and Power Company and its subsidiary, 
the South Georgia Power Company. Let us explain the 
advantages this territory offers you. 


Columbus Electric & Power Company 


Columbus, Georgia 


May 21, 


1927 
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{ merchandise, or not enough of the 
right kinds, in right quantities, and at 
right times, does so largely because 
he is not in possession of the retailer’s 
<nowledge of the trend of demand in 
the field which the manufacturer is 
trving to cover. 

As a Director of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association I believe 
| could approach my fellow directors 
with confidence that they would put 
up a sum of money, if textile manu- 


Free Discussion Follows 
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facturers and _ wholesalers would 
match it, to establish a trade relations 
group in the cotton textile industry. 
Such machinery once set up would 
enable us all to know more and to 
guess less about where we stand in 
our relations one to another, 
whither we are headed. 
stances will drive us together ulti- 
mately. Why not anticipate the 
future and come together of our own 


free will now? 
Talks 


and 
Circum- 





Merchandising 


Topic Brings 


Out Many. Interesting Thoughts 


F freedom of discussion is an index 

of the success of a meeting, then the 
joint merchandising session on Friday 
afternoon at Atlantic City achieved 
complete success. In fact the discus- 
sion was so free that at times it gave 
indications of becoming “free for all” 
but good humor was always restored 
quickly through the graceful leader- 
ship of William B. MacColl, who pre- 
sided as joint president of the Na- 
tional Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers. 

The first subjects brought up for 
discussion was the question of cancel- 
lations. Mr. MacColl asked if there 
should not be some better understand- 
ing with the mill’s customers on this 
subject; and also on the question of 
what really constitutes second quality. 

Mr. Warner agreed instantly that 
this is one of those matters which sug- 
gests the need of better understanding. 
Pointing out that the converter was not 
the only offender, he stated that the 
mills themselves do not leave sufficient 
latitude. He cited a case which in- 
volved an order placed by a converter 
for a lot of fancy goods, first deliver- 
ies to be made between Nov. 1 and 15. 
No deliveries had been made by Nov. 
18 and when the converter inquired 
the cause, he was informed by the 
commission house that the mill had 
decided not to make that class of 
goods. 

He stated that for 12 years he had 
conducted a great arbitration function 
by which 400 such cases had been con- 
cluded. He went on to cite several 
interesting experiences to show that 
neither side is always right and that it 
takes outside influence to induce a re- 
ceptivity, to free and mutual discus- 
s10n, 

Speaking specifically about cancel- 
lations he asked the manufacturers to 
remember that the converter who or- 
ders from them often has orders him- 
self which are automatically cancelled 
‘iter the specified date of delivery. 
‘le brought out the very interesting 
point that cooperation with avenues of 
listribution is made difficult by the 
tact that the rules of trading are pure- 

mechanical and that the human 
equation has been eliminated. There 

a rigid specification as to what the 

ctors are to do. This is possible in 

“ of the cases, but what about the 
ther 40%? If they could make ex- 
ceptions—variations in practice— 
everyone would get along much better. 


Theodore H. Price, editor of Com- 
merce and Finance, asked Mr. Warner 
if he was correct in his understanding 
that goods designed in January, 1927, 
samples of which are available in 
June, 1927, do not begin to be sold un- 
til the spring of 1928. On being in- 
formed by Mr. Warner that he was 
“more than correct,” Mr. Price asked 
him if the converters’ prescience was 
so great that they could forsee the 
right styles a year ahead. That, an- 
swered, Mr. Warner is their greatest 
problem and that is why it is foolish 
for mills to think they can be con- 
verters. 

The Style Factor 

John A. Perkins, treasurer of the 
Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., imme- 
diately asked why, if there is a gap 
of a whole year before these goods 
are actually sold, it is necessary for 
the converter to cancel or cut down 
on the price if the mill is only a week 
behind in delivery. Pointing out the 
many unforeseen difficulties which 
arise in mill operation, including such 
outside factors as holidays of the 
various nationalities with resulting 
“hangovers”, Mr. Perkins asked why 
it was necessary for the converter to 
make such a fuss about week’s 
delay at the mill. 

In answer, Mr. Warner 
goods into two classes, those in- 
fluenced by changes in fashion and 
those not so influenced. He remarked 
that if a converter faces a loss result- 
ing from such a change and at the 
same time has delayed deliveries due 
from the mill, the factor of self- 
preservation enters in. And, he added, 
the converter has 
this! 

Entering the discussion at this point 
Robert Amory, of Amory, Browne & 
Co., Boston, stated that there is not 
always friction between the mill, the 
converter and the retailer, but that 
the two principal difficulties are the 
long delay between the placing of the 
order and the printing of the goods 
and the two general style changes per 
vear referred to by Mr. Filene. He 
added that the big thing is not the 
dispute itself but the question of how 
best to meet this stvle problem. 


one 


divided 


no monopoly on 


Retailers’ Buying Policy 
In answer, Mr. Warner stated that 
the inflexible system of budget buving 
in adoption today by the retailers pre 
vented the latter from anticipating in 


advance a_ style fabric which might 
really be a good seller, and in turn 
prevented the converter from arrang- 
ing for sufficient As a 
result, stated, a sales opportunity 
is lost to the mill, the converter, and 
the retailer; and a chance to secure 
an ample supply of an attractive fabric 
is lost to the women of the country. 


re-orders. 
he 


However, this inflexibility of buy- 
ing policy was denied by Mr 
who stated that 
makes exceptions to ad- 
the such 
exceptions is not bound up with ex- 


Filene, 


any real, live store 


any rule if 
visable and that making of 
cessive red tape. 
Answering the 
whether 


question as to 
hand-to-mouth buying 
not the result of over-production, Mr. 
Filene stated that 
change is due solely to one cause and 
that hand-to-mouth buving is a prod 
uct rather of a fundamental 
in our whole national attitude. 

In this Arthur H. 


Lowe asked Mr. Filene if the practice 


Was 


no great economic 


change 


connection, 


B. B. Gossett, Member of Joint Com- 


mittee on Convention 


of hand-to-mouth buying has not a 
tendency to make buyers look for job 
lots. Mr. Filene answered that 
not a one-sided question either. Buy 


Was 


ers often have to send out for distress 
lots, he stated, to equalize losses re- 
sulting from other causes of trouble. 
The whole matter, in his opinion, 
is an illustration of the urgent need 
for organized production and distribu- 
tion. The mills produce stvles because 
they want to increase sales, but they 
do not 
to. It is this same impulse, he re- 
marked, that results in excessive bar 
gain sales on the part of retailers. 
Stating that he did not know much 
about the troubles of a converter or 
a retailer, but that he did know that 
mills had plenty of them, John L. 
Burton, agent of the Nashawena 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
to the question previously asked as to 
whether overproduction did not cause 
hand-to-mouth and 
out that the world’s cotton spindleage 
had i 


1goz to 


know what they are leading 


referred 


buying pointed 


increased from 103,000,000 in 
that the 


European coun 


161.C00,000 in 1925; 


buying capacity of 
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Ji 


tries had been seriously 
the war; and that other 
been introduced into 
competitors of cotton. These 
factors, he stated, at least 
understand 
duction. 


reduced by 
had 


‘otton goods as 


fibers 


three 
help us to 
the ms tor 


reast overpro- 


he tendency on the ot dis- 
tributors to handle poore: 


part 
and poorer 


quality goods and to avoid good qual- 


ity was criticized by Ward Thoron, 


treasurer of the Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
Lowell, Mass., who stated that he has 


known 


retailers to buy cheap E;uro- 
pean goods and feature them, although 
they know they can get better goods 
from American manutacturers. He 
regards this as one ot the most serious 
factors from the standpoint of both 
the mills and the distributors. 
\nswering this, M1 irner listed 


several organizations that are attempt- 


ing to develop greater conscientious- 
less in branding and _ representation 
of goods. 


Hearty 
a joint 


indorsement ot the 


tribunal to levelop better 


understanding between mills and dis- 


tributors was voiced by James R. 
MacColl, president of the Lorraine 
Mig. Co., | He stated 
incidentally that one ot the 
portant tundamental thi 
facturers to 
their 
termination 
sonable profit level. 


Pawtucket, k 


most 1m- 


malu- 


ngs tor 


have is a clear idea otf 


costs, coupled with a fixed de- 


not to sell below a rea- 


Referring to the jobber, Mr. Mac- 
Coll stated that his function is now 
regional; that he does not want to 
sell the whole country as he used to; 


manutacturet 


a 
cannot sell tl 


that he does not tell the 
today that the latter 
retailer but merely that he 
the retailer in 
region. In other 
not pursue one definite policy all over 
the country. 

As for the Mr. MacColl 
feels that if he would have on his list 
reputable manufacturers and make it 


1e 

1 
“annot sell 
his (the jobber’s) 


words, the mill need 


retailer, 


easv for those manufacturers to sell 
him. it would work out to the mutual 
good of both sides. 


\ fitting conclusion to the discus- 
sion was rendered by Theodore H. 
Price, who remarked that, while he 


knew little about the problems ot con- 
had understood 
there were three stages in conversion, 


verters, he always 


namely, conviction of sin, repentance, 


and complete conversion. The indus- 


trv. he feels, has reached the second 


stage and under the leadership of Mr. 


Hines “we shall all be Christians very 


SOC yn.” 


Plea for Cotton Growers 


Pointing out that cotton bagging 


cannot be used as Wrapping tor raw 


cotton itself until the rules governing 
cotton ire 


B 


buying and _ selling of} 
changed to a net weight basis, ¢ 
the ( otton 


Growers Exchange, urged the manu- 


Howard, of \merican 


facturers to a joint committee to 
consider this matter and to draft such 
a change in the rules. “This was re- 
ferred to the executive committee of 
National \merican 


Cotton Manufacturers 


the Council ot 
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Here finished products of equal quality at equal prices 
may be produced at lower costs. 


The difference in production costs between locations in 
the Carolinas and locations in large industrial centers is 
usually sufficient to yield a profit within itself. 


Give us an opportunity to show you just what your 
reduction in production costs may amount to in dollars and 
cents. We will treat all communications in confidence. 






Carolina Power & Light Company 
INDUSTRIAL BUREAU RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 








American Association at Annual Convention Combines 
Economic and Practical Matters 


HE first session of the .\.meri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was held’ Friday 
morning in the Rose Room of 
the Traymore. After the usual de- 
lay incident to gathering the members 
from various parts of the hotel, Presi- 
dent Gossett called the Convention to 
order and subsequent to the invoca- 
tion made the following committee 


a 





Cooperation With Cotton Farmers Urged 


Upon Manufacturers by Various Speakers 


appointments : Commit- 
tee—C. E. M. Mar- 


chant, and George H. Lanier; Resolu- 


Nominating 
Hutchinson, T. 


tions Committee—H. R. Fitzgerald, 
W. A. Erwin, J. A. Separk and E. C. 
Dwelle; Entertainment Committee 
Harris, Floyd W. Jeffer- 
son, T. Holt Haywood, Marshall Beat- 
tie and E. C. Dwelle. 


George S. 


President’s Annual Address 





Cooperation With the Cotton 
Farmer Urged by Mr. Gossett 


RESIDENT GOSSETT’S §ad- 
dress, which followed, was an 
historical survey of the textile situa- 
tion largely from two viewpoints, viz., 
the condition of the cotton farmer 
and the necessity of cooperation with 
him to improve his status by gaining 
his confidence, thus persuading him to 
more economic methods of operation, 
and the inauguration and development 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
which, as Mr. Gossett pointed out, 
was one of the outstanding develop- 
ments of his administration. Mr. 
Gossett’s address follows in part: 
Busy men from Texas to Canada 
have dropped their local duties and 
traveled miles to this 
meeting—the time investment in sal- 
aries alone here represented will foot 
up into the tens of thousands of dol- 
lars. Surely there is a tremendous 
urge behind all this. Of course we 
wish to learn from each other how to 
show the lowest cost and the 
highest sales prices consistent with 
trade conditions, for stockholders 
must be satisfied, dividends must not 
be passed and ample surpluses must 
be laid by against the lean years which 
are sure to come. The successful 
manufacturer never loses sight of 
these primary principles but there are 
in addition certain social and ethical 
laws which are constantly operating 
and the man of broad vision recog- 
nizes them to his profit and to his 
gain. 


thousands of 


sheet 


Cotton Farmers’ Plight 

Perhaps never in the history of 
cotton farming has the plight of the 
producer been more desperate than it 
is today. Many causes have contrib- 
uted to this sad state of affairs but | 
may mention at this time only a few 
of them. First: there seems to be 
something in the very business of the 
small farmer which engenders a feel- 
ing of suspicion and distrust. This 
psychology isolates him and makes 
difficult any type of team work either 
with his fellow-farmers or merchants 
or bankers or manufacturers. It is 
small wonder that he is easy prey to 


the unscrupulous political demagogue. 
Second: he is in a rut, each year dig- 
ging deeper and deeper until his head 
is eventually out of sight and the shal- 
low rut has become his grave. Tird: 


A PRESIDENTIAL DUET: 


he is too extravagant. He hopes to 
make a living in 150 days while In- 
dustry hums 300. He buys gas and 
tires instead of improved seed, and 
he dreams instead of _ thinking. 
Fourth: he plants cotton year after 
year, rotating cotton upon cotton and 
raising little with which to feed his 
family, his stock or his land. 

It is not surprising that the prod- 
ucts of such farms should be of such 
low value and that the percentage of 


“seconds” should be so high. For 
convenience of discussion let me di- 


vide the cotton belt by the Mississippi 


river and refer to the sections as East 
and West. Thousands of farms East 
are now producing a poor grade of 
nondescript or short staple cotton, 
some of which is utterly unspinnable 
in the fine numbers. In former years 
these same men from the same fields 
sold us splendid grades of I in. to 
1 1/16 in. staple which was eagerly 
bought on our local platforms. This 
staple ‘shortening been brought 
about by the race against the boll 


has 


weevil and by poor seeding and by 
errors in 


gTOss fertilization and by 
inexcusable neglect of the land. In 
the section West the staple measures 
longer and is of greater tensile 
strength but the western care of the 
crop before, during, and after gin- 
ning is of such character as to dis- 
count to a extent the 


excellence of the product. 


great natural 





Atlantic Foto 
James P. Gossett, President of the American Associa- 


tion, and William B. MacColl, President of the National 


Please understand, gentlemen, that 
I am not 
on agriculture 


a farmer, nor an authority 
but | studied 
these problems closely and have col 


have 


lected a great mass of information 


from local, state and federal sources. 
But | 


am a manufacturer and know 
where to buy spinnable cotton. I also 
know that the freight rate of $5.00 


to $6.00 a bale added to my cost sheet 
is an unnecessary hardship 
stockholders, a disgraceful 


on my 
waste of 


shame 


good money and a upon my 
local farmer friends. During the 
past year more than a million bales 


of western cotton have been shipped 
into Georgia and the Carolinas and 
more than a million bales of local 
cotton have been shipped out to give 
place to the western staple un- 
necessary hauls, which if figured at 
$5.00 per bale mean ten million dol- 
lars loss for carrying charges alone, 
saying nothing of and 
other expenses incident to handling. 


two 


commissions 


Confidence as a Remedy 


Now what is the remedy? It is 
certain that relief cannot come 
through legislation. No law can 


compel acre reduction, crop rotation, 
seed improvement, correct fertiliza- 
tion, nor proper handling of the fin- 
ished product. No law can displace 
indolence with industry, idleness with 
energy, nor extravagance with thrift. 
Yet done and 
must be done. 


these things can be 


Let me offer this practical sugges- 
tion in the educational campaign. The 
first thing to be done is to gain the 
farmer’s confidence. His psychology 
of suspicion must be changed; by pre- 
cept and example he must be taugnt 
that the spinner is his friend and not 
his enemy as he has so long believed. 
This can be done by taking him into 
our confidence, by manifesting an in- 
terest in his material, social and politi- 
cal welfare, but above all by intensive 
educational work in the whole field of 
agriculture. He should be shown that 
the spinner needs not more cotton but 


better cotton. The most direct route 
to the farmer is through son at 
school. 

There are in the southern States 


at this time 1404 high schools assisted 
1 funds. To tl 
added thousands more of slightly low- 


by Federal ese may be 


er grading, These schools each with 


a department of agriculture working 


under the State ] 


Agricultural Colleges 


could be made to reach practically 
every cotton farmer in the South. 
With state and federal aid these de- 


could be maintained with 
but little expense, while the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ 


partments 


\ssociation in 
concert with state associations and in- 
dividual mills could _this 
work by offering small prizes through 
the the cotton 
club winners—the which 
are easily workable. 

We have just harvested the largest 
cotton the history of the 
country—a crop of more than 18 mil- 
lion bales—but according to all reports 
it will 
possibly below strict low middling— 


encourage 


successful 
details of 


schools to 


crop in 


average very low in grade— 


due largely to improper handling. 
What a terrible bill of indictment 
against the southern farmer! To 


produce a crop of such magnitude and 
then let it go to waste is to rebuke that 
Divine Providence sendeth the 
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ome where there 1s an : 


adequate labor supply 
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jobs are not secure. They want 
the mill to make money, and 
they help in that respect. They 
are property owners, and they 
keep the taxes down. They 
don’t believe in five-day weeks, ei 
or 48-hour laws. 


TT GREATEST untapped 
labor reservoir of this 
country is in the state of Texas. 
Every one knows that this state 
is virtually a great empire. It 
is a fact that there are hundreds 
of thousands of people here 
available for employment in 





















industrial establishments. There are many towns in fea 
Texas that want textile mills, 
They are all American citi- and these towns will help on Te: 
zens, all speaking the English the taxes, and on_ locations. is 
language, and the same high Money is available for invest- 
type of people who used to ment. Power is cheap. Living 
work in the New England TEXAS ror expenses are low. : 
textile mills fifty years ago. They TE XT 1 i hh Gi 
don’t participate in labor , Write us. We will gladly i 
disturbances. send a thoroughly posted man su 
to tell you all you want to e 
They know that the mill has know about Texas and _ its H 


got to make money, or that their Opportunities for you. 


Texas Power & Light Co.| 


General Offices, Interurban Building a. 


Dallas, Texas 
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sunshine and the rain and Who giveth 

the increase! 

summary of Institute History 

e outstanding event under my 
presidency has been the formation of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute; indeed I 
regard it as the most conspicuous and 
brilliant transaction which has ever 
been achieved “in the whole history of 
the Industry. I cannot help express- 
pardonable pride in the fact that 
constructive agency was 
conceived and brought forth during 
my administration and that I was per- 
d, on account of my official posi- 
to have something of a leader’s 
place in this work. For the sake of 
historical accuracy, I shall briefly 
the various steps which 
been taken in the formation of 

is Institute. 


great 


narize 





C. E. Hutchison, Chairman Nominating 
Committee, A. C. M. A. 


lhe most interesting 
feature of the Atlanta 
year ago was the open 
ion of the “State of Trade in the 
Textile Industry.” As a result of this 
liscussion a special committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of trying to 
work out a constructive plan that 
would have the effect of stabilizing 
the Industry on a basis of safe and 
sane prosperity. This committee met in 
Greenville, S. C. on May 26, and after 
giving careful consideration to the 
subject unanimously decided that mat- 
ters have developed to the point where 
the advice and judgment of Secretary 
Hoover of the Department of Com- 
merce would be most helpful. An ap- 
pointment therefore made with 
Secretary Hoover for the committee 
to meet him in Washington on June 1. 
This meeting was attended not only 
by Secretary Hoover but by several of 
his departmental chiefs. After deliber- 
ating for several hours and consider- 
ing the textile situation from every 
eivable angle, the committee de- 
led to enlarge its membership to a 
| of thirty and request the National 
Council of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers to call a joint meeting 

New York with an equal number 
f New England manufacturers for 
the purpose of trying to work out a 
lan for cooperative action in what- 
tver the form the joint committee 


and important 
Convention a 
forum discus- 


was 
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might deem best. The joint meeting 
was held in New York on June 10 
under the auspices of the National 
Council. As a result of this meeting 
a committee of ten, consisting of five 
northern and five southern members 
was appointed to take the entire mat- 
ter under consideration with instruc- 
tions to report to the full committee 
the result of its investigations as soon 
as practicable. The committee of ten 
completed its work and reported to 
the general committee in New York 
on July 21, recommending the forma- 
tion of The Cotton-Textile Institute 
along the lines that had been pre- 
viously discussed. Briefly this sum- 
marizes the work preliminary to the 
formation of the Institute. A tempo- 
rary organization was perfected at this 
meeting but the permanent organiza- 
tion was not completed until the New 
York meeting on October 20, 1926., 
The Institute is particularly fortu- 
nate in securing the services of 
Walker D. Hines as its permanent 
president and George A. Sloan as its 
secretary. Under their leadership the 
Institute is bound to be of incalculable 
aid, not only to the Textile Industry, 
but also to all allied interests, particu- 
larly including the growers of cotton. 


Grower in the Picture 


The Cotton-Textile Institute cannot 
reach the full fruition of our hopes 
without including in its labors and re- 
search work the development and ad- 
vancement of the cotton grower. Some 
way therefore must be found to bring 
the grower into the Institute and to 
make him a component part of it. 

I desire at this time to express my 
great thanks to the committee of five 
which has labored so wisely and in- 
cessantly in the formation of the In- 
stitute. I am particularly grateful 
also for the wise counsel and advice 
which have been given me by the com- 
mittee on committees. The loyal co- 
operation of all the officers of the as- 
sociation has done much to lighten the 


usual labor of the presilent’s office 
during this year. 

Among the many other subjects 
which might be discussed in this paper 
I may mention: The manufacture 
and distribution of goods; trade con- 
ditions, domestic and foreign; taxa- 
tion; legislation; etc. 
will be treated in the this 
afternoon and tomorrow. I must, 
however, call attention to the splendid 
work of the Association of Textile 
Merchants of New York in collecting 
and disseminating statistical informa- 
tion to the mills. 
sure 


These matters 


sessit nS 


I have great plea- 
in acknowledging officially the 
wonder ful this organiza- 
tion has given to the textile industry. 


assistance 


For the sake of historical accuracy 
again, let me say that when our com- 
mittee conferred in Washington with 
Mr. Hoover he was instantly inter- 
ested and soon expressed the keenest 
to help. He approved most 
heartily of our idea of making the 
Institute national in scope and of in 
viting the New England spinners to 
join us, promising to stand by with 
whatever counsel and advice he could 
Of were happy to 
have his approval 


( lesi re 


give. course we 


and endorsement 
and I have peculiar pleasure in re- 
cording prompt acceptance on the part 
of New England of 
The hearty cooperation of our north 


our invitation. 
ern neighbors has thus made possible 
the quick culmination of our plans. 
The organization of this great in- 
stitute has done more to bring together 
North and the 
South than has any other single act, 
political or otherwise, since the 


and to harmonize the 


Civil 
War, save only the calling out, com- 
putting into 
service by President McKinley during 
the Spanish-American War of those 
matchless 


missioning and active 


and Ex-Confeder- 
ate Generals and Butler and 
Wheeler and McKinley called 
forth these generals of carnage and 
This institute has drafted the 
service of captains and kings of in- 


soldiers 
Rosser 
Lee! 


war. 


dustry and peace! 


Taxation—Its Effect on Industry 


The Biggest Current Business 


Problem 
COMPREHENSIVE’ and 
thoughtful exposition of the tax 

situation with its bearing upon indus- 
trial activity and with special refer- 
ence to the textile manufacturer was 
the Hon. James A. 
Emery, Washington, D. C 
Counsel of the National 
of Manufacturers. A summary of 
Mr. Emery’s remarks follows: 
There is a popular delusion that ex- 
penditure 
United States is declining. 
could be further the 
Whether we consider the total sum 
spent for National, State and Local 
Government, the taxes levied for that 
purpose and the yearly borrowings, 
the annual expenditure mounts stead- 
ily higher. Whether we view the cost 
of Government in per capita terms of 
population or of the number of those 


delivered by 
General 
\ssociation 


the 
Nothing 


for government in 


from fact. 


Said 


Mr. 


gainfully employed whose 


Emery 


production 
and service must provide the reve- 
nues, the individual burden is steadily 
enlarging Federal reduction of 
National Debt 


mirable accomplishment, creates the 


and taxation, an ad- 


illusion of Governmental 
at Washington 
is met by equal or greater expendi- 
ture in State capitals or localities. 


declining 
cost, but every saving 


It is not the fact of taxation but its 


form and amount which threaten to 
make it oppressive and injurious. Only 
a new tax consciousness will stir our 
people to systematic effort to demand 
and the 
and reform in the method of tax levy 


and administration. 


secure reduction in amount 


Federal Versus State Taxes 
State and 


ment expended, in 1925, $11,500,000,- 


Federal, Local Govern- 
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000. <A little over $7 
that amount was raised by taxation. 
Most of the remainder was borrowed 
and taxation deferred. 
Despite increasing population, it rep- 


»7 50,000,000 ol 


represents 


resents three times the per capita ex 
penditure made that 
1913, and more than that in terms of 
those gaintully employed. But 34% 
of that enormous sum represented the 
Federal Government, 
stantially two-thirds was an expendi 


for purpose in 


cost ot sub 
ture for State and Local Government. 
supported all 
the 
State, exclusive of local government, 
in 1925. 


In 1903, we forms of 


Government for sum spent by 


between 
National 
Debt from a peak of substantially $25, 


750,000,000 to 
fs 


Federal Government, 


Igig and 


lhe 


1926, reduced the 


t } 
DJ19,000,000,000, Dut, 





J. A. Emery, Who Spoke at Friday Ses- 
sion of A. C. M. A. 


during the same period, State and 
Local Government increased its debt 
from substantially $6,000,000,000 to 


more than $12,000,000,000. During the 

same period, per capita Federal taxes 

fell from $42.86 to $27.38, while the 
State 


from 


and local taxation in 


$28.24 


sum of 
creased per capita, in 
1919, to $45.18, in 1926. Federal debt 
and tax reduction have been equalized 
and enlarge- 


counteracted by these 


ments of the local burden. 

Federal fiscal affairs have enjoyed 
efficient much 
for State and local taxation ? 


management. Can as 
be said 
In 1925, but seventeen of the forty 
eight 
within their income. 


commonwealths were 
Not 
three were pursuing a “Pay as 
The individual 
habitually lives in excess of income 
ruin. Is it not 


living 
more than 
you 
Go” policy who 
financial 
of a State, 
township ? 

the paper to 


faces true 
a city, a county, or a 


\re 


remain complacent ? 


those who must meet 


Tax Relation to Individual 
Progress 
But, it will be said, however large 
this burden, the real issue is its rela- 
tion to the value of our production 
and service and its influence upon in- 
dividual initiative in the conduct and 
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South Carolina 





Where Textile Mills 
Cut Their Costs 


Since 1900, capital invested in the cotton manufacturing 
industry in South Carolina has increased 536%, active 
spindles have increased 270%, active looms have in- 


creased 200%. 


Every textile manufacturer knows in general the reasons for 
this remarkable growth. Abundant labor available at 
reasonable wages is an outstanding factor. Operatives are 
contented, intelligent, native-born, efficient. The climate 


is ideal. ‘The raw material is produced within sight of the 
mills. 


The territory served by subsidiaries of the General Gas & 
Electric Corporation offers to manufacturers an abundant, 
reliable and reasonably priced source of electric power. 
Four generating power stations of the most modern type, 
two hydro and two steam, are equipped to meet maximum 
demands for current under all conditions. 


, Our Industrial Development Division will fur- 
nish to manufacturers detailed data regarding 
| this territory, compiled by experienced engineers. 


W. S. BARSTOW & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Financial and Operating Managers of Public Utilities 
50 PINE STREET NEW YORK 





May 21, 1927 d 
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xpansion of enterprise. We con- 
template expenditures proportionate 
, our wealth and position in the so- 
ety of mankind, but our capacity to 


roduce is the foundation of our 
cial power. The surplus at our 
mmand fixes the speed and quality 

our progress, individually and 
cially. Now the expenditure by 
ul for Government is about 12% 


the gross annual value of our pro- 
iction of 
hat 1s, 


commodities and services. 
it takes the equivalent of 
bout six weeks of the year’s work to 
‘xpress the expenditure for Govern- 
ent in relation to our gross income. 


The taxable capacity of our people 
is not to be determined by compari- 
sons between public expenditure and 
gross national income. Our taxable 
capacity is a reasonable relation to 
surplus which represents the 
difference between what we produce 
and what we consume. Our problem 
is not how much of our gross annual 
production of wealth may we safely 
devote to public purposes but what is 
the proportion of our surplus to be 
given over to the purposes of Gov- 
ernment without discouraging and 
oppressing the individual or threaten- 
ing the patrimony which produces 
he means of progress? 


the 


Federal Tax Law Simplification 


What are we to do about it? Fed- 
eral expense is pared to the bone, we 
informed, and the Federal debt, 
thanks to the remarkable adminis- 
trator at the head of the Treasury, 
has been reduced amazingly. But 
there is great room for improvement 
in the form of the Federal law, which 
is unnecessarily complicated, ambigu- 
ous and uncertain. It can be greatly 
simplified, its administration bettered, 
with gains in both time and expense 
to the taxpayer. Moreover, the 

of a continuing surplus 
affords opportunity for reasonable re- 
ductions in rate, notably in the cor- 
poration tax, which is not only ad- 
mittedly excessive but the diminution 
ot which will undoubtedly afford a 
wide social relief. 

But it ts in the field of State and 
local government that the greatest 
opportunity is afforded for reduction 
in the amount and reform in the 
method of levy and administration. 

lo cooperate in the Federal field 
with the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee charged with the study of the 
operation of the Revenue Act and 
recommendation for its improvement, 
tl Association of Manu- 


are 


presence 


the National 
facturers has organized, with the aid 
ot the leading national industrial or- 
ganizations, including your own, a 

perative Committee on Taxation 
to provide for the compilation and 
nalysis of recommendations arising 
out of the experience of tax advisers 
counsel who have lived intimately 
the Federal law. 


( 


the local field the Association 
its affiliated organizations is as- 

of and is receiving, the hearty 
eration of the National Grange 
he American Farm Bureau Fed- 


m, through its local organiza- 
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tions and leaders in 


states of the Union. 


thirty-seven 


Aroused Tax Consciousness 

Whatever organization’ and cooper- 
ation may be effected, the impelling 
force for reform in the method and 


reduction, in the burden of taxation 
must remain, an aroused, tax-con- 
scious, intelligent and determined 


citizenship. From it is required not 
only appreciation of the magnitude 
of our public expenditures and the 
dangers consequent upon dispropor- 
tionate Governmental outlay, but an 
even stronger determination not to 
ask constantly for new services from 
Government or to seek salvation by 
legislation. 

Signs are not wanting that 
State and National 


both 


Governments are 


to be urged to develop and distribute 
electrical power on a great scale and 
the forerunner of 
paign for 


as of a new cam- 
further public ownership 
and operation of various utilities. If 
suggestions of this character do not 
meet stubborn resistance, we shall not 
but rather will 
the multiplying cost of Government, 
while the 


from reliable 


lessen we accelerate 


threatening very sources 


which revenue flows. 


The only way to make Government 
spend less is to ask Government to do 
less. 

Tax reform is doomed to failure 


unless our people and our legislators 
taxation to business 
a political question. If 
permit our economic problems to be 


recognize be a 


and not we 
answered in partisan terms, we have 
only ourselves to blame. 


Causes of Industrial Friction 





E. C. Brooks Traces 
Effect of Changes 


N historical document tracing the 
development of changes as the 
result of new inventions and new 
standards of living was presented by 


Dr. E. C. Brooks, president of the 
North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering. The 


importance of these changes and their 
effect upon modern industrial life 
were pointed out and the necessity of 
cooperation of the textile industry 
with various departments of the Gov- 
ernment was urged. Dr. Brooks de- 
clared we are living in an era 
when more knowledge is crowded into 
one year than was available in the 
lifetime of an indvidual twenty-five or 
fifty years ago, and that we are mov- 
ing towards units of cooperation 
faster than individuals know how to 
cooperate. New cooperation between 
the farm and the factory is increas- 
ingly necessary, said the speaker, who 
also urged the development of scien- 
tific standards for their effect on man- 
ufacture. Dr. Brooks’ fol- 
low in part: 

“Social progress is governed in a 
large measure by industry—that is, by 
the equipment and facilities of a peo- 
ple for supporting life and maintain- 
ing standards of living. The relation- 
ship between industry and social prog- 
ress is so delicate that when one is 
affected by either, foreign or internal 
influences, the other responds immedi- 
ately. Like the Siamese twins, one 
cannot undergo an operation without 
endangering the life of the other. 

“The effect of a new invention on 
this delicate relationship between in- 
dustry and society is far-reaching. 
Something over a century ago three 
mechanical inventions appeared close 
together—the steam engine, the power 
loom, and the cotton gin, and others 
followed. 

“The appearance of these machines 
transferred handicraft and labor to a 
large degree from the home to great 
industrial institutions and this pro- 
duced conflict and riots and internal 
civil war. This forced a change in the 
conception of government and 


remarks 





soon 


we 


have a new government of business in 
conflict with the government of the 
home, and antagonistic to the domi- 
nant political philosophy. Our courts 
and legislative bodies tolerated abuses 
within the home, but they 
tolerate 


would not 
abuses when 
transferred to large industrial institu- 
tions. 


those same 


Change in Law of Contracts 

“This transter handicraft from 
the home to the machines of industry 
brought out more clearly individual 
human needs and political philosophy 
immediately began to change. 


of 


ree 
and equal manhood suffrage now be- 
came a real issue. The law of con- 
tracts now began to change. The old 
rule of Chief Justice Marshal that a 
contract is inviolable forever is modi- 
fied and a contract today may not 
hold if it is prejudicial to human wel- 
fare. The old law of liability began 
to change and industries are held to a 
strict accountability, for the safety of 
their employes. 

“The reformation began to 
affect the old learned professions and 


soon 


doctors, lawyers, engineers, all are re- 
quired to maintain a standard of skill 
fixed by society or they are held per- 
sonally liable, and this has laid a new 
responsibility on the school to provide 
the minimum training demand by so- 
ciety. Industrial leaders sometimes 
think thev are affected most by radi- 
calism and they draw into themselves 
to offer resistance, but theirs is the 
common lot of all. 

“Suppose for example, a_ cotton 
picker that meets the needs of the cot- 
ton farmer should be invented. A few 
would make a fortune as a result. 
But it would change the agriculture of 
the South and release large numbers 
ot people to other occupations, thus 
affecting many more industries than 
cotton production and textile manu- 
facturing. Standards of living might 
again be affected and this would be 
reflected in the politics of the country. 
But it bring into closer 
cooperation the cotton producer and 
the manufacturer which were divorced 


also might 
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when 
vented. 


the other machines were in- 
Necessity may yet bring about 


this badly needed cooperation. 
Research Involves Human Element 


“Scientific 
industry 


research, conducted 
partly com- 
pleted, if it fails to carry the research 
into the 


ments of the 


by 


today is only 


te a 
weltare ot the human ele- 


institution. Social unity 


and cooperation are more essential to 





Dr. 


E. C. Brooks, Who Spoke at A 
M. A. Convention 


Ge 


industry today than ever before in the 
history of the world. 


Must Begin at Farm 

“The textile industry is a great con- 
necting link between the cotton field 
and the finished fabric of the home. 
But it is divorced from the production 
of the raw products, which is a handi- 
cap that no other great industry has 
to such a degree. Moreover, no other 
industry in its attempts to satisfy so- 
cial needs is affected by so many ap- 
parently unrelated agencies, none is 
subject to so many social and economic 
influences, and none is dependent upon 
the application of so many different 
arts and sciences. This modern spirit 
of inquiry, this needed scientific re- 
search must begin with the farm, the 
soils, plants, and the use of fertilizers, 
in order that the proper fiber may be 
produced in guaranteed quantities, and 
this makes it imperative that there 
shall be a new cooperation between 
farm and _ factory. 

“It is not enough that our textile 
students shall be taught the mechan- 
ical processes of the textile industry. 
It is just as important that they shall 
know the of ; 


and of friction 


causes social 
industrial 


remedies. 


irritation 
and their 


“It is possible to assemble by a co- 
operation of manufacturers enough 
data, not now available, to set up a 
standard by which to measure human 
welfare in a industrial 
community, that the inquiring world 
may know and understand the stand- 
ards of 


progressive 


health, of education, of liv- 
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Spring in North Georgia flowing half million gallons a day 


PLANT LOCATIONS 


LONG the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
through the Piedmont Section of 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama, are numerous indus- 
trial sites which amply fill every requirement 
for the textile manufacturer. 


With elevations ranging from 500 feet to 1,000 
feet above .sea level, excellent natural drain- 
age prevails. Numerous streams and springs 
furnish an abundance of water for industrial 
purposes. 


Adding to these natural advantages a large 
surplus of native white labor, unlimited 
hydro-electric power, adequate rail transpor- 
tation and favorable living conditions, the 
ideal combination for textile manufacturing 
is assured. 


Many communities in this territory are offer- 
ing special inducements, such as tax exemp- 


tions and free plant sites, to worth while en- 
terprises. The monetary value of these con- 
cessions is not often great, but special induce- 
ments are significant in that they demonstrate 
a cordial community spirit and friendliness 
toward industries. Executives will do well to 
ponder this phase. Many recent failures in 
other sections of the country are traceable in 
part to an antagonistic attitude of the public 
as evidenced by high taxes, and unfavorable 
legislation. 


The Industrial Department of the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway is in close touch with those 
communities possessing the most attrac- 
tive advantages for textile manufacturing. 
Detailed descriptions of plant sites furnished 
on request. 


Let us know your requirements. Your inquiry 
will be held in strict confidence. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY COMPANY 
NORFOLK, VA. 
WARREN T. WHITE, 


Acting General Industrial Agent 
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ing conditions, of opportunities for in- 
dividual advancement, and industrial 
cooperation. 

“This data should be made available 
for use in our textile that 
those who are taught the textile busi- 
ness may have a sane attitude toward 
this great question. Moreover, this 
data should be derived from the best 


schools 


A. C. M. A. Holds 
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practices and from approved scientific 
tests. But at present the 
method of approach has 
agreed upon and the questionnaires 
and sporadic surveys will continue un 
til these scientific 
and then unity in in 
dustry and social cooperation in Goy 
ernment may become a reality. 


scientific 


not been 


standards are 


erected social 


Business Session 





George Harris New President— 
Important Resolutions Adopted 


Se ATION of reports by 
the secretary-treasurer and by the 
chairmen of the various 
officers ; 


committees ; 
election of adoption of reso- 
lutions, and presentation of the Pres 
ident’s Medal were among the features 
of the business session of the Amer- 
ican Cotton 


which 


Manutacturers’ Associa- 
held on Saturday 
morning and concluded their annual 
meeting. 


tion, Was 


George S. Harris, president of the 
[;xposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
was elected president to succeed James 
H. R. Fitzgerald, pres- 
and treasurer of the Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills Inc., Dan- 
ville, Va., first vice- 
president and Arthur M. Dixon, vice 
president of the American Yarn & 
Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C 
was chosen second vice-president. The 
tollowing were elected directors: E. F 


P. Gossett. 
ident 


was elected 


Woodside, vice-president of the 
Woodside Cotton Mills CO: Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. H. Bahnson of Win- 


ston-Salem, N. C.; C. L. Gilliland, 
treasurer of the Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., 
Chester, Pa.; and Howard Baetjer, 
president of the Mt. Vernon-Wood- 


berry Mills Inc., Baltimore, Md.; W. 





a: Te 


Fitzgerald, Elected First 
President, A. C. M. A. 


V ice- 


MeclLaurine, was re-elected secre- 
and treasurer. 


Secretary's Report 


eporting for the first time as secre- 
of the association, 
McLaurine reviewed the import- 
After 


ind treasurer 


ai’ undertakings of the vear. 


analyzing the work of each committee 


he stated: 


“Through all these carefully 
selected committees whose work is so 


essential to our success, this associa 


special attention to this subject is no 


longer necessary. As an illustration, 
while general depression existed in the 
textile industry and profits have been 
extremely 


meagre, the cotton mi 


consistently operated with no wage 


reductions and with no diminution of 
the splendid care atforded the 200,000 
operatives who look to the mills tor 
support. In spite of these adverse 
business conditions, there 1s increas 
ing evidence of improvement in living 
conditions, working conditions, protec 
tion, and all those things that go to 
contribute to the general welfare ot 
humanity. 

“The work so_ effectively ind 
harmoniously carried on through ou 
various committees, our Trathe De 
partment, and by our officers and 


Board of Government, is in the closest 


possible correlation with the special 


tunctions oft our executive offices, 








George S. Harris, Elected President, American Cotton Manufacturers’ 


tion is making constructive and last- 


ing contributions to the growth of our 
southern industry. 

“While our association has not 
maintained during the last vear any 


special committee on welfare, this does 
not indicate any lack of interest in the 
subject, but it is due to the fact that 
our members generally are so intensely 
interested in labor, and so thoroughly 
convinced 
their operatives and the economic basis 
for welfare work, that it is felt that 


to their obligations to 


as 





{ssociation 


chief among which are what may be 


termed cooperative activities 
in carrying on the work of State and 


local 


necessity 


1 
t 


associations, there arises the 


of having a transmitting or 
parent body in which all common and 
related activities may assume concen- 
We feel that 
fulfills 
requirement, and in keeping with past 


tration and unification 


our association amply this 
policy, a close relationship is main 
with State 


which has resulted in increased 


tained and local associa- 


tions, 
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Opportunities for service yroade 

] c ] 
usetulness for all organizations con 
cerned 

Ane € po 
executive offices of this association is 

presenting to the pub the real 
tacts concerning our great dustry. 
\\ t sC Many wild 1 ] I l 





W. M. McLaurine, Secretary-Treasurer, 
S. €.. 8. A. 
plausible, vet dangerous theories ¢ 
stantly placed betore the publi nd 
by so-called retorme! 
ever on the alert to rrect nd offset 
these by means of ca ily prepared 
articles not only showing the fund 
mental fallacies proy 
ganda, but substitut efor « 
structive facts  upor ch right 
thinking may be base Some very 
effective work has beet lone in tl 





14. M. Dixon, Elected Second JV ice-Presi- 
dent, A. C. M. A. 


Publications of the 
throughout 


direction 


standing the country are 


glad to cooperate with us in this work 


of real education, because of the 


fair 
ness and frankness with which such 
quotations are handled, and because of 


the prestige of our organization 
“T consider myself fortunate to be 
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able to Cotton 


carry 


help the American 
Association to 


and constructive pe jlicies, 


Manufacturers’ 


out its broad 


lich are supplemented by those of 
Phe C Textile Institute Mem 
e p i ciation 1 iS 1m- 
ortant, if not more so, than it has 
ever been in the history of the organi 
ra from the association’s 
‘ t f ive learned the 
reat lesson of cooperation, and it is 
this association that we feel 

u re est freedom of expression 
‘ \merican Association is the 
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vehicle that has brought us safely thus 
[ rugged and treacherous 
The functions of the Institute 
are largely the outgrowth of ideas that 
developed within our association and 
than 
While we hope to 
cooperate in every possible way with 
Institute, to fur- 
ther its purposes and promote its use- 


lar over a 


road. 


required national, rather sec- 


tional, expression. 

The Cotton-Textile 
fulness, we hope even more earnestly 
that there maye be continued coopera- 
tion among our Southern mills in the 


support of our own association.” 


Reports of A. C. M. A. Committees 


Traffic, Export, 
and National 


S chairman of the National Com- 
A mittee, Stuart W. Cramer re- 
ported to the association in part as 
follows: 

“For ’ 
your representative in legislative mat- 
that 


your 


about 15 years I have been 


ters and practically all of time 
Legis- 
Committee. In that | 
relieved of that arduous task, 


have been chairman of 


lative asking 
now be 
| need only explain that during that 


time at least one-third of my spare 


time for reading has been devoted to 
an intensive study of the many 
plex and difficult 
questions which concern the welfare 


com- 
politico economic 
have made many 


of our industry; | 


sacrifices to attend meetings and to 
prepare 101 and appear before govern- 
mental 


where our 


bodies and_ other agencies, 


interests were at stake. 
his work has not only pertained to 
the requirements of our own associa- 
been 
character and scope, for you will re- 
member that this your 


representation in the National Coun 


tion, but has also national in 


committee is 


cil and its chairman has been joint 
president of the Council. I have not 
minded the drudgery and exactions of 
the work and assure you that I have 
felt it 


to serve; but now that our positions 


a privilege as well as a duty 


on the major political questions which 
affect us have been clarified and are 
now well defined matters of record, 
and now that The Cotton-Textile In- 
formed to take over 
the economic phases of our industry, 
it will be a grateful relief to me to 


again join the ranks and help in a 


stitute has been 


minor way some other leader in this 
work. 

“Just now, the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Represen- 
Washington invites sug 
criticisms, through its 
Committee, on 


tatives in 
gestions and 
Joint Congressional 
the operation and effects of the federal 
system of internal revenue taxation. 
Its Advisory Committee consisting of 
Dr. T. S. Adams, chairman, A. A, 
Ballantine, Dr. Thomas W. Page and 
George O. May is an unusually happy 
: : 


choice. I have served with three of 


them and know the other member 
They 
expert body of men in the country on 
This 


attention 


probably constitute the most 


taxation matter should receive 


prompt \ddress Room 452, 


Cotton 
Activities 
House 
i a 

“While on the 
taxation, it is not 
that 
the rulings on inventories or depreci 

See Article 1612 of the cur- 
regulations No. 69, Bureau of 


Office Building, Washington, 


subject of Federal 
amiss to mention 


there have been no changes in 
ation. 
rent 
Internal Revenue. 

“Also, a 
Supreme Court concerning the mean- 
ing of 1921 
Act is important. It provides 
that taxes paid or collected after the 
five year statutory period may be re- 
covered although the assessment may 
have been made within five years from 
the date of filing of the return. 

“As to the tariff, the constitution- 
ality of the so-called flexible provision 
of the present act has been sustained 
in the U. S. Court of Custom Appeals. 
The power granted to the Tariff Com- 
mission and the President under this 
provision is so great, however, that 
the Supreme Court will probably 
grant a petition for review. 

“The 
better shape than for some years; the 
locks has been 
lessened by the new appointments. 

“The Federal Trade 
has been prevented by 


notable decision of the 


Section 250(d) Revenue 
very 


Tariff Commission is now in 


possibitity of dead 
Commission 
recent Court 
decisions from going on ‘fishing ex- 
peditions,’ as it is termed, in search- 
ing for anti-trust law violations where 
no prima 
could be made out, and by restricting 
it to The 
Supreme Court will also pass on these 
decisions, which are under appeal. 
“Secretary Hoover, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in connection with 
the Department of Justice, has ac- 
complished 


facie case of conspiracy 


‘interstate commerce.’ 


wonders by working 
closely with trade groups and associ- 
ations in clearing up previous concep- 
tions of unfair methods of competi- 
tion and trade association practices. 

“The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board is doing good work and 
that we continue our 
membership therein.” 


I recommend 


Report on National Council 
Mr. Cramer also presented a _ re- 
port on the National Council of 
Cotton Manufacturers, of 
lich he is joint president: 
‘A number of 


W, Hobbs. ot 


\merican 





Franklin 


Boston, and the under 


vears ago, 


signed, of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers and the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociztion respectively, conceived and 
were instrumental in organizing the 


National Council. Its avowed pur- 
pose was the bringing about of co- 


operative action between the northern 
and southern branches of the cotton 
textile industry in matters of mutual 
concern, national in scope and char- 
acter. Its activities have been many 
great, not 
the least of which has been the estab- 
lishment of confidence and good will 
between the sections despite the fierce 


and its accomplishments 


competition that has always peculiarly 
characterized our industry. 

“its most recent and outstanding 
achievement has been the bringing to- 
gether ot practically the whole indus- 
try into one homogeneous organiza- 
tion so well known to you all—The 
Cotton-Textile Institute. This move- 
ment would have been utterly impos- 
sible without the gradually ripened 
friendships and awakened appreciation 
of community interests resulting from 
years of fraternization through the 





John A. Law, former President, A. C. 
VW. A.. Member Cotton Committee and 
Joint Convention Committee, Who Pre- 
sented Medal During Saturday Session 


Council. Cooperation on such a 
gigantic scale follows only from con- 
fidence, and confidence under such 
circumstances is of slow growth and 
the result of frequent contacts. 
“That the Institute will become the 
spokesman for the cotton textile in- 
dustry in the future and the medium 
for its cooperative expression and ac- 
complishment there is, and should be, 
no doubt. Legislative and _ political 
questions only are excluded from its 
I confidently look forward 
not only to a gradual and lasting 
growth of its usefulness in stabilizing 
the industry through its technical 
functions; but, also to the greater 
achievement of bringing about such 
harmony, and mutual respect among 
its members as will result in decent 
and intelligent competition from which 
alone follows peace of mind after the 
day’s work, instead of the suspicious, 
acrimonious, wasteful and — unin- 


activities. 
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formed and unintelligent cut-throat 
individualism of the past with its 
wake of shattered victims—financial 
and physical, mental and moral.” 


Report of Cotton Committee 


When upon to report as 
chairman of the cotton committee of 
the association, John A. 
Spartanburg, S. C., stated that the 
bulk of this work had been thrown 
upon the shoulders of E. C. Dwelle, 
of Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., and he called upon Mr 
Dwelle to report for the committee 
The report follows in part: 

“At the request of John A. Law 
chairman of your Cotton Committee, 
|! am making a report on the Joint 
Southern Arbitration New 
Orleans. For many past our 
cotton rules have called for arbitra 
tion on the New Orleans Cotton Ex 
change, and generally speaking the 
mills found this satisfactory. How 
there were so many complaints 
on the part of shippers that the 
Directors of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange requested that this work be 
taken out of their hands and notified 
the mills and shippers to that effect. 

“Your Cotton Committee, composed 
ot John A. Law, George S. Harris, 
C, D. Welch and myself, had a con 
ference with a committee from the 
American Cotton shippers’ Associa 
tion in Asheville last summer, and 
after careful consideration agreed to 
the formation of the present arbitra- 
tion board with the understanding it 
would be governed by a joint com- 
mittee composed of one representa- 
tive each from the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange, the American Cotton 
Shippers’ Association and the Ameri- 
Manufacturers’ Assn. 

“Mr. Law requested me to act for 
this association and our joint com 
mittee met in New Orleans last Au- 
gust, at which time we selected the 
best classers we could secure and ar 
ranged all details of the work. All 
must be unanimously ap- 
proved by the joint committee and we 
believe we have three of the best men 


called 


Law, of 


Board in 
years 


ever, 


can Cotton 


classers 


“We also decided to abandon the 
right to appeal on arbitrations as we 
found the mills rarely asked for an 
appeal and the shippers were doing it 
in a large number of cases just to 
postpone disposition of the cotton in 
the hands of the mills and to delay 
having to refund the money originally 
paid for the cotton. In addition the 
records showed in nearly all cases 
the appeals confirmed the original re 
ports on the cotton being arbitrated. 

“We have had several lots of cot- 
ton about which there were com- 
plaints rearbitrated in Washington 
and the two awards checked up bale 
for bale. In addition the shippers 
representative on our joint committee 
had a lot of cotton classed by two of 
the best classers in Memphis who 
confirmed the work of the New Or- 
leans Board except on two bales. 

“All cotton is sent to the classers 
under lot numbers with no means 0! 
identification, and I believe the boar! 
is doing good work. I have al 
called attention of the shippers’ re 
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resentative to the fact that this year 
large lots of cotton have been arbi- 
trated between shippers themselves 
without any mills being parties to the 
transaction. I understand more cot- 

n of this kind has been arbitrated 
this vear than ever before. 

“I would like to call your attention 
to one matter that has recently de- 
veloped. Mills frequently buy cotton 
on description as middling white or 
strict low middling white, whereas, 
the Government has ruled that this 
must mean middling standard box or 
middling standard box, as 
the case may be. Our Board has been 
instructed to pass 


strict 
cotton sold as 
middling white or strict low middling 
white if it is equal to the Government 
box. I feel sure mills in many cases 
pay a premium for such description 
and it would be well to bear this in 
mind on future transactions.” 


Foreign Trade Report 

\ brief but important report was 
presented by J. TD. Woodside as 
chairman of the foreign trade com- 
mittee of the association. 

“Statistics show that the exporta- 
tion of cotton goods, while still far 
irom being satisfactory, is growing; 
perhaps not in yarns and unfinished 
cloths, but surely in finished goods,” 
stated Mr. Woodside. 

‘The outlook for its continued 
growth is better than for some time. 
The attention of the members of the 
association is called to what is being 
planned and being accomplished by 
the cotton goods merchants and by 
the Department of Commerce in a 
serious effort to develop foreign 
trade. 

“To those whose cotton mills are 
located in the South the committee 
would direct attention to the im- 
proved railway and port facilities 
and the more frequent sailings and 
the more favorable railway and 
ocean rates on shipments for export 
direct from the mills through south- 
ern ports. 

‘The committee suggests that, 
while it urges all cotton manufac- 
turers and selling agents in general to 
do all they can to encourage and in- 
crease the sales of cotton goods in 
the foreign markets, this matter can 
best be handled by a group within 
The Cotton-Textile Institute—such 
group to consist of those mills which 
make varns and cloths suitable for 
the export trade.” 


Traffic Report 


Captain Ellison A. Smyth, chair- 
t the Trafhce Committee, was 
n resent at Atlantic Citv but 


Cc 


reorge W. Forrester, traffic manager 
t issociation, reported as fol- 
that committee: 
rogress of the cotton manu- 
rs in the cotton growing States 
an industrial phenomenon. 
he economics of the situation as 
known today occasion some 





Wonder that the industry did not 
flour’ at the source of raw ma- 
teri until a ‘comparatively recent 
pe Manufacture of cotton in the 
South. prior to 1890 was relatively 

Sig cant. Great expansion of the 
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industry has occurred subsequent to 
that year. 

“While this growth has been in 
recognition of natural advantages, it 
could not have take place without an 
adequate system of transportation. 
Main line single track mileage in the 
States lving south of the Potomac 
and Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
Rivers was in 1890, 27.830 miles. At 
the present time this mileage is in 
excess of 48,000 miles. 

“This gain in single track main line 
railway mileage, substantial as it has 
been, reflects but a small part of the 
expansion of railway facilities. Many 
miles of second main line now in 
operation have served to more than 
treble the carrying capacity of these 
main lines: the enlargement of ter- 
minals and additonal transfer points 
have added quite as much to the 
carrying capacity as have the addi- 
tional miles of mail highway. The 
general adoption of block signal sys- 
tem, has also greatly increased track 
capacity; the use of larger locomo- 
tives, larger cars and the consequent 
operation of much longer trains, 
coupled with speedier movement rep- 


resents a great additon to plant 
capacity. 
“Distribution, which as the outset 


direction and 
small in volume is now in every direc- 
tion facilitated by splendid systems of 
package cars operated in through 
trains to every important trade cen- 
ter and transfer point in the country. 
Our more important systems are now 
operating these package cars for the 
distribution of cotton manufactures 
of southern mills to the number of 
many thousand monthly. 

“This incalculable 
value to the cotton mill industry of 
the South. It is, in fact, a freight 
train express service that carries our 
manufactures to all parts of the 
country with the greatest 
dispatch. Thus have the railways 
serving the southern cotton mill in- 
dustry expanded their capacity and 
improved their service, keeping well 
abreast of the needs of the industry. 

“It is rather the general opinion 
that the railroads have reached if they 
have not already passed the maximum 
in rates in the South. Southern car- 
riers are unusually prosperous as a 
class and will continue prosperous on 
their present rates and would prob- 
ably do so on somewhat lower rates. 

“Due to the fact that there are now 
approximately 40 plants in the South 
doing dyeing, bleaching and finishing 
and many mills whose products are 
not made wholly of cotton, there is 
further need for extensions or estab-+ 
lishment of commodity rates, or 
revisions which will properly care for 
the new order of things. 
being given 
worked out 

“The Interstate Commerce 
mission has announced a general in- 
vestigation of cotton rates, which we 
hope will prove helpful to the mills. 

“During the past vear, we have 
been instrumental in working out 
many rate adjustments of a helpful 


was largely in one 


service is of 


possible 


rate 


These are 
attention and will be 
in an orderly way. 


( ‘om 


nature. It is not possible due to lack 
ot time to enumerate these here.” 
Changes in By-Laws 
Stuart W. Cramer, in the absence 
of B. E. chairman of the 
special advisory committee appointed 


Geer, 


to suggest changes in the by-laws otf 
the association, read the 
that committee. 


report of 


The first change proposed was sug 
gested with the idea of meeting such 
resulted 


a contingency as t 
President S. F. Patterson 


rom the 
death of ' 


last vear. It amended Article IV, 
Section IV by adding the provision 
that, in the event of the death or 


disability of the president, the first 
shall succeed to the 
president and shall be 
deemed to be elected as such; and the 
vice-president 
vice-president. 


vice-president 
office of 


second 
first Furthermore 
the amendment provides that, in the 
case of the absence of the president, 


becomes the 
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the first vice-president succeeds to his 
duties; and similarly, in the case of 
the absence of the first vice-president 
the second vice-president succeeds to 
his duties. This amendment, which 
had been approved and recommended 
by the Board of 
passed by 


Government, was 
the membership. 

The second change proposed in the 
by-laws affected Article X, Section I, 
and provided that the 
Government may appoint such stand 


ing or 


Board Oo! 


special committees to conduct 
any work as it sees fit, of which com 
mittees, the chairman of similar com 
mittees of the various State associa- 
ions shall be ex-officio members. It 
was explained that this was pro 
posed with the idea of carrying out 
the theory of buiiding the association 
State 
amendment, which 
had also been approved by the Board 


on the shoulders of the asso- 
ciations. This 


of Government, was passed. 


Resolutions Adopted by A. C. M. A 





Many 


Important 


Matters 


Receive Due Consideration 


As unusually important group \ 

resolutions was proposed by the 
Resolutions Committee, H. R. Fitz 
gerald chairman, and adopted by the 
association. 

One of these recognized the con- 
tribution which the formation of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute had made to 
the development of harmony and 
good will within the industry. and 
recommended to members of the asso 
ciation that 


they give their hearty 
support of and active cooperation 
with the institute. This resolution 


also expressed great satisfaction at 
Walker D. Hines as 
president and congratulated him upon 
his fast growing grasp of the prob- 
lems of the industry and upon the 
rapidity with which machinery had 
already been set in motion 
their effective solution. 


the selection of 


toward 


Character of Cotton 
\nother 
alarm with 


resolution expressed the 
which the 
views the continued decline in char- 
acter, grade and staple of cotton pro- 
duced in many 


associat ion 


sections of the belt, 
and called to the attention of all con- 
cerned the importance of correcting 
this situation. 

Specifically, the resolution urged 
members to cooperate with colleges 
of agriculture in the distribution of 
standard strains of seeds for planting 
purposes; and requested that 
mills undertake to purchase all locally 
grown cotton as is adaptable to their 
needs, thus insuring to the producer 
a ready market. 

Furthermore, 


also 


concern was ex 
pressed over some of the methods ot 
harvesting cotton recently introduced 
in the western part of the belt. It 
was pointed out that “snapping” and 
“sledding” yield trashy dirty 
and that approximately 
bales “snapped” or 
last season. A_ strong protest was 
registered against this lowering af 
character and farmers 


cotton 
4,000,0¢ 0 


were “‘Ssledded” 


grade and 


were urged to desist as it is felt that 
the loss to them and to the manufac- 
turers would be severe. 

The resolution urged that Congress 
be petitioned to take cognizance of 
this situation and, through the De 
partment of Agriculture, to specify 
separately, in the crop reports, the 
number of bales “‘sledded’’ and 
“snapped” from that which is prop- 
erly picked. 

Industrial Relations 
A resolution on industrial rela- 
tions reviewed the growth of a 
higher standard of living among the 
operatives of southern cotton mills 
and the cementing of cordial rela- 
tionships between employes and man- 
agement. It expressed approval of 
the spirit of cooperation 
labor and capital and 
membership to a 
progressive 


between 
pledged the 
continuation of 
policies in connection 
with those who are striving toward 
an increasingly higher goal. 
Stabilized Markets 
One resolution, on the 
“Stabilized Markets,” 
importance that 
in full: 
Whereas, the formation and _ initial 
functioning of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute have resulted in the creation of a 
spirit of unselfish cooperation within the 
industry greater than has 
known before; and 


subject 
was of such 
it is printed below 


ever been 

Whereas, the development of such a 
spirit is a prerequisite to industrial 
sanity, and has already proved its effec- 
both directly and psycho 
in the improvement of actual 
business conditions: and 

Whereas, this spirit has manifested 
itself further in the fact that the Insti 
tute has, in 


tiveness, 


logically, 


its membership, the great 


majority of eligible spindles, and has 
enlisted the time and unstinted effort of 
many of the leading 


turers of the country; and 


cotton manutac- 
Whereas, there have been formed, and 


are in-process ot formation, several 


groups representing subdivisions of the 
industry; therefore, be it 


Resolved, that the American Cotton 
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EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the watchwords today. Modern mill men who hold -~ 
to this motto are discarding ordinary, imperfectly refined starches and selecting those special a4 
types best suited for their individual conditions. ool 
Some desire increased weight, all need increased strength and better weaving qualities for the th 
warp. 7 up 
EAGLE is a Standard Brand for thin boiling starches for warp-sizing— you know the results .* 
you seek —— we know and can provide the proper type of starch. titate 
BLEACHING AND FINISHING PLANTS have learned that “any old” STARCH or Final 
DEXTRINE will not do the work. To secure the proper “feel” the desired weight, the attrac- cess 
tive finish, careful discrimination must be exercised in selecting STARCHES AND mic la 
DEXTRINES. a 
We manufacture all approved varieties: 90 THIN BOILING CRYSTAL; 162 GUM; 163 = 
GUM; DEXTRINES AND BRITISH GUMS. riodic: 
appa 

le ir 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. buyer 

n en 

17 Battery Place, New York City ey ¢ 

SELLING REPRESENTATIVES oo 

Corn Propucts Sates Co Corn Propvucts Sates Co i 

47 Farnsworth St., Boston, Mass Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. : = 
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Manufacturers’ Association, in conven- 
n assembled, this the 14th day of May, 
hereby pledges its continued and 
ted support of the activities of the 
ite; expresses its hearty endorse- 
ind deep appreciation of the efforts 
pended to date by the Officers, Execu- 
mmittee, Directors and Members 
Institute, and its approval of the 

{ group organization; and be it 
Resolved, further, that this Association 
¢ to the attention of the Institute and 
members the following vital prob- 
the consideration and solution of 
ich are essential to the realization of 
ndamental and permanent improvement 

ditions within the industry : 

Accounting by Standardized 

l ’ractice 
is a known fact that much of the 
economic competition of recent years 
is been due, not to intent, but to lack 
accurate cost knowledge on the part 
individual mills. The only answer is 
The Institute, by making 
ailable to its members sound informa- 


ucation 


on standardized cost practice, can 
| manufacturers immeasurably in the 
rrection of this evil, with beneficial 
sults to every mill, and without limit- 
g in any way the prerogative of free 
m of action enjoyed by each mill. 
js activity, already proposed by, and 
der the consideration of, the Institute, 
serves the heartiest support of all 
members. 
) Adequate Profit Margin 
utting of prices below a fair profit 
vel is the greatest single menace to the 
justry as a whole. Those who engage 
it not only injure their competitors 
t lay the basis for inevitable disaster 
themselves. It benefits no one in the 
grun. Ethically, it is a form of dis- 
one’s self. | Unintentional 
rice-cutting can be corrected, as indi- 
ted above, by the dissemination of ac- 
rate information on cost practice and 
the presentation and interpretation of 
iable statistical data. Intentional 
rice-cutting also finds its remedy in 
ication. There can be, and must be, 
attempt to fix prices. This is illegal, 
-American and totally undesirable. 
ch member of the industry must learn 
¢ foolhardiness of selling goods at less 
ia fair profit; must inform himself 
o the way to avoid it; and then must 
ck up this vision with courage and a 
ved determination. It will take un- 
uring individual effort to make effective 
¢ Valuable toundation work which the 
stitute will do in this direction. 
‘ Regulation of Production to Demand 
Finally, there can be no permanent 
uccess for the industry until the eco- 
nomic law of balance between production 
{demand is universally regarded. The 
reation and intelligent merchandising of 
cautiful and tempting fabrics can be 
ino avail if the market is glutted 
‘tiodically with an excess of goods over 
€ apparent demand. Price stability is 
nade impossible; confidence on the part 
‘ buyers is destroyed; each member and 
ch employe of the industry, and of 
‘ty contributing industry or trade, 
ters. In common with price-cutting, 
‘r-production benefits no one. Here, 
“®, mandatory regulation is not the 
‘wer. The correction of this wholly 
‘necessary evil lies in the awakening 
‘just such an intelligent spirit of co- 
‘eration as the Institute is creating. 
‘this case, it might be called a spirit 
‘ “enlightened selfishness” because the 
“erests of each manufacturer demand 
whole-hearted contribution of effort 
‘ procram of education, agitation and 
“fressive activity of every legitimate 


nesty to 


a 


ture 
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Resolved, further, that this Association 
urges upon each of its members the most 
serious consideration of these three vital 
factors, and to this end, instructs the 
Secretary to mail a copy of this resolu- 
tion to every member of the Association, 
and to each officer, member of the 
Executive Committee, and 
the Institute. 

Adams Honorary Mer ber 

A graceful tribute was paid to 
Winston D. Adams, tormer secretary 
and treasurer of the association, who 
was forced to resign this office last 
vear on account of ill health. Recog- 
nition of his long and efficient service 
was voiced in a_ resolution electing 
him to honorary membership in the 
association and this was unanimously 
passed. 

Tribute to S. F. Patterson 

The deep sense of loss which the 
felt in the death of 
Patterson, which occurred a 
very few days after his election as 


direct r of 


association 
uel F. 


Sam- 


president of the association 


last 
spring, [ 


form of a 
resolution which paid a glowing trib 


was voiced in the 


ute to his contribution to the 
In addition, the through 


W. J. Vereen, presented to Mr. Pat 





association, 





terson’s fat the President’s Medal 
which would have been his had he 
lived rhis medal was accepted for 
the family by Mary Patterson, his 
small daughter. 
Medal for J. P. Gossett 

\s the retiring president of the 
association, James P. Gossett was pre 
sented with the President's Medal. 
John A. Law, who made the presenta 


tion, expressed the association's deep 
appreciation of the ability, 
and which Mr 
conducted himself during his adminis 
tration—an 


dignity 


grace with Gossett 


administration which en 
tailed particularly heavy burdens ow 
ing to the 


formation of The Cotton 


Pextile Institute during the year. 


Fired from Navy—A. C. M. A. Head 





A Few Incidents from the 
Life of George S. Harris 


(From TEXTILE Wor-p’'s 
ATLANTA, GA. 
y is the Fourth of July—the Fourth 
of July of the year 1897—and the 
Navy is celebrating the occasion at 
Annapolis by a formal review in the 
presence of the Secretary of the 
Navy, a score or more of admirals 
and vice-admirals, and 
officials of lesser rank. 

All is stiff. All is formal. Across 
the deck of the training the 
midshipmen are drawn up in immacu- 
late ranks, while the band plays and 
the inspecting officers go down the 
line approvingly. It is the Navy’s 
idea of celebrating the nation’s birth- 
day in the proper manner. 
tion progresses. The band stops 
playing. The tension grows. Finally, 
one tall midshipman in the back row 
can stand it no longer. 

Out of a pocket he draws the com- 
mon or garden variety of torpedo, 
such as every boy has around the 
great and glorious Fourth. 

“Crash!” 

The torpedo explodes on the im- 
maculate deck of the shop, causing as 
much consternation as if it were an 
aerial bomb! 

“Hurrah for America!” 

Thus shouts the tall midshipman, 
not only breaking all known rules and 
regulations, but 
well. 

And when the smoke has 
away, George S. Harris has been 
tried by court-martial and expelled 
from Annapolis for “infraction of the 


numerous 


ship 


Inspec- 


Navy precedent as 


cleared 


rules’! The Navy has lost a good 
prospective admiral. But the textile 
industry— 


That’s another story. 
Another Incident 
The new superintendent of a little 
yarn mill down in Alabama is mak- 
ing his first speech to the employes 
who afe to work under him. 
The mill is nine miles from the 
nearest city of any importance. It 


Atianta Correspondent ) 

lies in the heart of an impoverished 
country that it is 
rumored “folks can’t even raise a fuss 
there”! The mills 


so impoverished 


have been 


neg- 
lected and allowed to run down. The 
year has been a hard one for the 
farmer and the textile mill owner. 
Maybe the new superintendent 


can 
pull things together again, but it is 
doubtful. 

The new superintendent mounts the 
platform and looks over a group of 
the most discouraged workers that a 
superintendent is ever called upon to 
view. The workers shuffle their feet 
and wonder if the new boss is going 
to lecture them. 

Then he starts his speech. 

“Fellows,” he says, “the first thing 
we're going to have for this old mill 
is a shower—a shower of ideas on 
how to make things go a little better. 
I’m supposed to be the boss, but | 
can’t do a thing without your coopera- 
tion. 

“Who'll 
tion?” 

And George S. 


make the first sugges- 
Harris had started 
on the career which has led him to 
the presidency, not only of one of the 
largest textile mills in the South, but 
of the American Cotton 
turers’ Association. 
George Harris, the Man 

The two pictures give a mighty 
accurate composite of what George S. 
Harris is like. On the one hand, he 
is a leader that is not bound by use- 
less tradition and hampering red tape. 
On the other, he is the far-seeing ex- 
ecutive who realizes that the way to 
get results is through cooperation, 
and the way to get cooperation is to 
go out and ask for it! It is a rare 
combination in a man, but in George 
Harris it has led to unusual accom- 
plishments and to unusual success. 

George S. Harris, newlvy-elected 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, was born 


Manu fac- 
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in Cedartown, Ga., in 1881, and 
spent most of his boyhood there. As 


a boy, he came under the influence 
of William Parker, then president of 


the Standard Cotton Mills, and that 


intluence vas \ € to 
textile work 

Le ( ruld do Ys, wie ce 

r his t 1 doing € d in 

I8g6 he took the examinations offered 

Annapolis at Rome, ind 

ssed them with the highest grade, 

thus gaining an entrance to the Navy. 


kor a vear he served as a midship- 


man, but the monotony got the better 
ot him at last and in his second year 
cine: Mbiay mrecesbines + ‘rocked 41 

came the explosion that wrecked the 


dignity of the Fourth of July celebra- 


tion and the sea career of George 
Harris. 

Mr. Harris went back and took a 
job at the Standard Cotton Mills for 


$2.10 a week. But he soon saw that 


he wanted to be something more than 


an operative, and that to be this, he 
must have an education. So he en- 
tered the Georgia School of ‘Tech- 
nology in Atlanta. 

For two years everything went 
well. There was no. textile course 
there at the time, but Harris com- 
promised by taking mechanical en- 


gineering, and at the beginning of his 
second year was elected president of 
the junior class. Here again his lack 


of respect for red tape got him into 


difficulties. He suggested a number 
of changes for the good of the stu- 
dent body and, as a result, found 
himself before a faculty committee 


and finally dismissed from the school. 

Back at Cedartown again, George 
Harris went to work for the Standard 
Cotton Mills at $6.00 a week. But he 
had found himself. In 1901 he grad- 
uated trom the Lowell Textile School, 
having completed three years in a lit- 
tle more than a year and a half, and 
less than a year later he became 
superintendent of the Sycamore Yarn 
Mills, at Sycamore, Ala., where our 
second scene was laid. 

In 1906 Samuel Carter, president of 
the Gate City Cotton Mills, induced 
him to come to Atlanta as superin- 
tendent, and in 1908, after a great 
deal of constructive work at the Gate 
City Mills, he became affiliated with 
Lafayette Lanier as superintendent of 
the Lanett Mills at Lanett, Ala. 

Mr. Harris became president of the 
Exposition Cotton Mills in Atlanta in 
1920, and since that time he has been 
a successful textile executive and a 
strong influence in the textile work of 
the section. 

In addition to being president of 
the Exposition Mills, Mr. Harris has 
been president of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of Georgia, 
president of the Atlanta Employers 
Association, treasurer of the Atlanta 
Rotary Club, and a member of the 
Capital City Club and Druid Hills 
Golf Club. He was a leading figure 
in the establishment of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, and his selection to 
head the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association is considered by all 


who know him to be a most happy 
one. 
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The use of the microscope is proving more and more of 
value in determining the condition of fibres and the effect 
upon them of various methods of treatment. | 


| 
The Microscope 
| 


One thing the microscope definitely proves, and that 1s 
the superior condition of fibres treated with the mat 
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Straight fibres of unimpaired tensile strength spin down 
finer and produce textiles of better appearance and _ softer 
texture. 


That these results are being obtained in hundreds of 





mills by the use of these special purpose Wyandotte Textile 
Alkalies is your guarantee that these same benefits can be 
obtained by vou. 





We Ire 

Ask your supply man mi 

or write ” 

The J. B. FORD COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers “ 


Wyandotte, Michigan aa 











“What Price Style Shows?” Asked and Answered at 


ESPITE the fact that the 
semi-annual meeting of the 
National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers was lim- 
ted to only one session, held on Fri- 
lay morning, that session was devoted 
1 subject of very real importance 
the organization. The traveling 
style show which the association put 
the road last achieved a 
legree of success possibly not recog- 
nized by the membership at large. 
onsequently it was particularly for- 
that Miss Laurice T. More- 
ind, who had charge of this show, 
vas present to give a first hand re- 
port of the activity. 
In introducing Miss Moreland, 
President William B. MacColl spoke 
{i the tremendous publicity for cotton 
goods which the show had developed. 


year 


tunate 





ne stated that there had been many 
ts that it be made a permanent 





tion and 
embership to give the whole matter 
rlous consideration next 
necessary, he stated, that par- 
should be limited to 
se iking finished goods since the 


year. It 
ng mulls 


‘ould be shown by converters 
course due credit to the mills 
de the gray goods. 

“What Price Style Shows?” 





Mi Moreland’s paper, entitled 
vy Price Style Shows?’ was 
ile more graphically interesting by 
tact that she had secured the 
of five models from an At- 
te City department store who dis- 
Mayed the five dresses which she had 
: for particular reference in 
reniarks, 


¥. Irving Bullard, Treasurer, N. A. C. M. 


he appealed to the 


ot. & 


Convention 





Mauss Moreland Outlines Success 
of Assoctation’s Traveling Exhibit 


Referring to the organization of 
the show, Miss Moreland said: 

“The trip was planned for 
weeks, the show to appear in one 
store in each city for a week. The 
plan to put on two shows a day for 
an hour each for Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and eacl 
week was in the main out. 
The nine mills putting on the show 
supplied the dresses, the 


eight 


Friday of 


carried 


hats, 


some 


William B. MacColl, President, National 


of the shoes, paid for my expenses 
and for the programs. 

“Ipswich Mills furnished the stock- 
ings. The stores supplied the models, 
lf they 


departments, 


the dressers and the music. 
wished, their 
suchas 


accessory 


shoes, millinery, leather 
goods and jewelry might furnish ar 
ticles to be worn by the models and 
credit given in the introductory re- 
marks to such departments. 

“The dresses were all 


paper patterns from materials selected 


made from 





individually, by each 
that tl 


would not 


) Realizing 
le stores selected for the show 


have all the materials 


shown in stock, the Association knew 


some plan must be evolved to make 
certain all the materials were avail- 
able in each store while the show 


Was appearing there. Of course, the 


chief idea of the show was to revive 
and intensify interest in cotton dress 
goods. Nevertheless, it was felt un- 


{ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers 


Wise to arouse interest in some ma 


terial and then not be able to supply 
\fter due 


1 


was decided to ship one piece 


the demand. considera- 


tion it 


of each material in one or two as- 


sorted cases from a central shipping 


point. This avoided nine shipments 


to each show and accordingly sim- 


plified the details for each store. 


“In addition to this, each selling 


house notified their leading jobbers in 


each territory and requested their 


cooperation, This proved to be noth- 


ing but a futile gesture in most in- 
stances as the jobbers were not even 


interested, much less active in their 


support. 
Lesson Taught by Show 
“In view of the criticisms, in view 


of the Miss Moreland 


experiences,” 


continued, “let us see what good the 
show did us, what we have learned 
and what we should plan to do next 
time. 

“The three most outstanding impres- 
sions I received from this show were 
(1) the long wav from designer to 
consumer that a design usuallv has to 
travel without feminine check or 
guidance. It seems a great pity that 


more designs are not checked along 


the way by people, either men or 


women, whose primary interest is not 


merchandising and selling, but in 





Russell T. Fisher, Secretary, N. A. C. M. 


] 


styles and terpreting 


studying the inte 
In other 


the wishes of women 

words, putting the horse before the 
cart. where it belongs. More intelli- 
gent stvle cooperation and = so forth 


would enable any manutacturer to 


make the tvpe of eoods ind the kind 


t 


of design which the stvle tendencies 


and the living undercurrents affecting 


purchases subconsciously call for. 
loo often, nowadays, it seems to me, 
material is made because it always 


has been made and the effort to put it 


made through a mixture of 


brute force and ignorance 


over 1s 


“The standard procedure seems to 
sample 
then submitted to 
the selling house, through the hands 
of various members of the organiza- 
tion, then to the jobber, then to the 


be a design is created, 


swatches woven, 
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@ Importers and manufacturers of 
Specialties for Sizing, Softening, 
Weighting and Finishing Yarn, 
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Fabrics. 

@ We are glad to furnish practical 
men to solve any problem in sizing, 
softening, finishing or weighting 
any yarn or fabric. We are con- 
stantly in touch with the best 
European methods of securing the 
newest finishes and have unequaled 
facilities for supplying any articles 
used in softening, weighting or 
finishing any material. 


Q Inquiries solicited and formulas 
for obtaining any finish cheerfully 
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bbers’ salesmen, and finally to the 
vash goods buyer. Usually, all these 
ople are men. They buy or reject 
swatch on a pictorial basis, buy 
or reject it all the way along the 
chain until we reach the retail buyer, 
on the basis of whether some other 
man is going to like it or not like it. 


tr st tj. 





Robert Amory, Former President, N. A. 
2. M., Who Spoke at Banquet 


Not one of those people as a rule, 
have the ability to picture the ma- 
terial actually made up in garments 
of the season’s mode and certainly 
not one of them checks it with that 
feminine court of last appeal — 
‘Would I wear it myself?’ 


Indifference of Jobbers 


Che second impressive thing was 
the total indifference of the jobbers 
to the show. By that I mean they 
had no questions to ask concerning 


any points of the show, they dis- 
played an apparent lack of curiosity 
or interest in what information we 
were getting from this direct contact 
with the women. Even in Pittsburgh 
where Arthbuthnot & Stevenson gave 
us such splendid cooperation in the 
matter of stocking goods, etc., not a 
single jobber asked me a question. 
I don’t feel they should have asked 
questions because I was a Delphic 


oracle here was a chance for 
them to get information free con- 
cerning what type of materials ap- 
parently were the most popular, what 


effect rayon has on sales—what colors 
set to be going best—what price 
most popular. 


these things; 


seemed to be the 
Perhaps they know all 
[ doubt it. 


[znorance of Cottons Possibilities 


1 the third point, we come to 
herself. In spite of a 
years’ experience with 
Cotton textiles, I was surprised and 
horrified at the ignorance of the 
average woman today concerning the 


me woman 
number of 


p lities of cotton as a dress ma- 
ter \Voman after woman in every 


Cit) where the show appeared came 
to me and said: ‘I had no idea cot- 
ton could be so pretty.’ ‘I had 


forrotten how inexpensive it was.’ 
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‘I did not realize the colors were 
fast.’ ‘Is it safe to trust rayon.’ 

“The models themselves gave a very 
splendid example of the average 
woman’s reaction toward cotton. In 
every city, of course they provided 
more models than I needed for selec- 
tive purposes and the first model I 


found difficult to fit, I would thank 
her politely and send her on her 
way. Her invariable remark was: 


‘Oh, very well, I don’t like cottons, 
anyway; and my figure is too dis- 


tinctive to carry cottons well!’ 
The models remaining were quite 


haughty and indifferent the first day; 
a little interested the second; by the 
third day they had their favorites 
and the end of the week found them 
buying one or two dress lengths and 
paper patterns to make them up. 


Appeal of Certain Fabrics 
“There were 65 dresses in the col- 
lection and from 26 to 32 were shown 
show and about 45 of the 
were each city. 


in every 


shown in 


dresses 





Russell B. Lowe, Former President, 
NV. A.C. MM. 

While the interest in the various 

dresses fluctuated according to the 

city and the becomingness of the 


the models, five 


were of 


eight 
outstanding 


dresses to 
dresses interest 
and I have brought them down here 
to show vou and to give you 
analysis of why | 
successtul. 


a brief 
think they were 


Ic )¢ Ik 


cause no 


Of course, they 
quite battered but that is be 
model can 
when 


now 
dress tenderly 
her and 
return to the stage in five minutes 

“This 
popular. 


treat a 


} 


she has to don 


dress was the second most 


You see it is a very simple 


and pretty much standardized ging 

ham design, but it is a color and 
s 

design which is very practical. The 


material is Galey & Lord’s Aberfoyle 
‘Radioux Chiffon’ which [ 
vou know has a finish similar to a 
mohair, it is slow to soil and 
dust readily, but it lacks the 
feeling of mohair or alpaca. This 
appealed to the business girl as an 
office dress, to the house wife as a 
shopping dress and to 
as something and 


most oO! 


sheds 


wiry 


the traveler 


cool comfort ible 


for traveling by train or motor dur- 
ing the summer months. 

“This next dress, a ‘Lorrayon 
Arts,’ the third most popular. 
It is very easily made and enabled 
me to point quite em- 
phatically—when the purchase of the 
goods had been made, there was no 
need of spending more money for 
contrasting materials, belts, etc. Also, 
this dress is easily packed for a vaca- 
tion trip and the shade of blue is, 
as you all know, the universally 
favorite color of all ages and all 


was 


stress one 


races. 


“The next dress is an Indian Head 


Print and because its story illus- 
trates the first point I made the 
fact that it is a long way from de- 
signer to consumer, I am going to 


tell you about it. This design hap- 
pens to be a pattern which the dress- 
maker and I chose to be used. It 


was very popular wherever the dress 


was shown. Women exclaimed over 


its freshness and youthful charm. 
They didn’t care that it had been 
taken out of the line shortly after 
the show started because the jobbers 
wouldn't buy it. They didn’t care 
that most of the buyers commented 
on the fact that it was an old style 
design. They liked its crisp, clean, 
vouthful appearance and so they not 
only admired the dress on the model 
but bought the goods over the 


counter. 


Higher Standards for Cheap Cot- 
tons 

“This next dress is made of ‘Peggy 

Cloth’ 


loth’ upon Pepperell which as most 


know, Is a inexpensive 
retailing per 


Many of the stores and some 


of you very 


material for 25 cents 


vard. 


Butler, Former President, 


N. A.C. M. 


Morgan 


of the mills have questioned the de- 
sirability ol showing the lower priced 
end of the yard goods in the show. 
While I think this end should be 
subordinated, I think it im- 
portant place as this dress well illus- 
trates. In the first place the cheaper 
materials in the show as well as the 


fast 


has an 


higher grade are color. »O 
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many of the inexpensive materials 
are not, that this fast color feature 


was more important in the low priced 
than in the more expensive 
In the second place, while the 
was given upstairs, it was at- 
tended by all classes of customers of 


goods 
ones. 
show 


each store 


and practically every store 


Miss Laurice T. Moreland, Who Spoke 
Before Session of N. A. C. M. on Style 
Shows 

visited has a basement wash-goods 


department and this department aiter 


all deserves some consideration. 


Many of the customers who buy the 
$1.25 in the mar- 


materials are also 


ket for less expensive materials for 


morning dress and children’s clothing. 


‘To educate women to have attrac- 
tive kitchen dresses is going to do 
more to raise the standards of cot- 
tons than to pull them down. One 


buyer asked me why we bothered 
with any large sizes in the show. 
‘We get the fat woman anyhow; 
she buys cottons; it is the flapper 


we want to sell.’ 

“Tt seems to me the answer to that 
comment is that if the flapper sees 
the larger and older woman dressed 
in an ill-fitting, badly chosen cotton 
turn up her 
interested in 


dress, she is roing to 
not be at all 


and the 


nose and 


cottons, woman herself is 
going to hate the dress and therefore 
the this older 


woman picks attractive 


fabric; while if same 


out an ma- 


terial and makes it up becomingly 


she will have an increased respect for 


cotton and the flapper will not have 


instinctive and pronounced a re- 
iction against it. 

‘A dress that illustrates very 
splendidly what a little imagination 
and taste can do with a 25 cent 
material is Boston Mfg. Co. ‘White 
Tuscan.’ It was by far the most 
popular dress everywhere. The 
answer is quite simple I think. The 


material is a good white; the design 


is attractive and has that famous 
slenderizing look which all fashion 
authorities talk about and which all 


women seek. In addition to that the 
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Textile Industry 


The highly trained men who make up our 


laboratory staff are really in the employ of 
the Industry as a whole. Whatever your 
sizing, finishing or printing problems may 
be, you can put them up to Stein-Hall with 
confidence that they will receive careful 
consideration and the best possible solution. 
This service to you deg/ms rather than ends 
with the sale of our own merchandise. 


Way fecl free to at ail Urs lt of thre fac Witics } 
our Re search Laboratorics. Alany of America’s lead 
ing mills use them regularly and profit shh 
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color is white. White promises to 
be very good this season and has 
been touted by all fashion magazines. 
Then, too, the ability to talk about 





E. Kent Swift, Director, N. A. C. M. 


the non-yellowing qualities of White 
Tuscan arrested the attention of the 
women 11 have had 
lisappointments because of 
the vellowing of silks and crepes. 


nmediately, who 


so many 


Style Trend Toward Dimities and 
Tissues 

“The fifth dress was the ‘Peggy 
Cloth,” and while it was not the fifth 
most popular, I put it in to demon- 
strate the possibilities of a low price 
material. Studying the four, what 
do we find? The average price of 
‘Tuscan’ was $1.25 per yd.: ‘Ra- 
dioux Chiffon,’ 85c per yd.; “Rayon 


Arts,’ Ssc per yd.; ‘Indian Head 
Print,’ 40c per yd. Three of these 
most popular dresses were highly 


priced as therefore a 
reasonably high price is not a deter- 


rent factor. These three were par- 


cottons go; 


tially composed of rayon which 
would lead us to suppose the bril- 
lianey of rayon makes it of im- 


portance and value in practically all 
cotton fabrics. A medium 
be the most popular. 


weight 
While 
considerable interest in the 
dimities and tissues, the prevailing 
reeling for the sport type ot clothes 
even in 


seems t 


ere Was 


the evening dress prevents a 


le acceptance and interest in deli 
e fabrics from a_ purely style 
int of view. Of course, thev tell 
that re feminine clothes will 
the vogue next vear and if so, 
tch the dimities and tissues ad- 
ce it nterest 


Criticisms and Results 


Many of the dealers feel this show 
| not been welded closely enough. 
it is, they criticized the number 
Vog patterns appearing in the 


Ww, Claiming the selection of pat- 
ns should have been more evenly 
led among the pattern companies. 

some felt 

t Similarity 


there was too much 
in a great number of 
fabrics and that in one or two 
some oft the 


tances mills had 
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selected materials which they wanted 
to sell rather than materials which 
they felt would sell. 

“I believe the show accomplished 
what it set out to do. It increased 
and amplified the interest in cottons. 
The publicity it received was most 
unusual. Trade papers 
strongly. The clippings 


featured it 
which the 


association has received are volu- 
minous and most interesting. The 
show demonstrated to about 25,000 


women that could now be 
trusted. It spread the propaganda of 
fast colors. We told women of the 


beauty, economy, variety and 


rayons 


wash- 
able quality of cotton and cotton and 
rayon materials.” 


Suggestions for Next Show 


Miss instanced 


then 


Moreland 





John L. Burton, Director, N. A. C. M. 


complimentary reports regarding re- 
sults of the show 
whose 


from retailers in 


stores it appeared, most of 
whom urge its continuance next vear. 

In closing she said: 

“IT sincerely hope the Association 
will have the show another year... A 
style show put on by an Association 
gains dignity and a feeling of altru 
ism in the interests of the entire cot 
ton industry. Any cotton mill making 
a dress fabric can well afford to make 
such a show a part of their advertis 
ing to supplement and support the 
major parts of their program. 

* Another year it would be well to 
consider two classes of subscribers: 
one group to show their materials and 
dominate the show; the second group 


to be merely sustaining subscribers 


contributing a smaller amount of 


money and sharing only in the gen- 

eral increased interest in cottons 
“The results of the show cannot be 

measured in direct inquiries or in dol- 


lars and cents. As an emplove of 
one of the mills pointed out to me, 
results cannot be checked under pub- 
licity or direct sales. It is a mixture 
of both. It must suffer oi 


because it has to try to do both 


necessity 


“In the minds of the consumer and 
many of the retailers, the Silk Asso 
ciation for a number of vears has 


presented a solid front and has put 
over silks through sheer sug- 
gestion. A style show of this kind 
put on by the cotton association, is, 
1 think, an attempt in the right direc- 
tion to establish cottons in the minds 
of the and so benefits any 
manufacturer of any 


mass 


woman 
cotton material 
designed for dress goods. 
“Let’s have a style show another 
year; let’s make up our minds to do 
it a little earlier; let's make our ap 
propriation quite a little more gen 
erous; let’s put the work in charge of 
one person who shall work with the 
mills; 


consult in a limited way with 


outstanding jobbers and retailers; 
help to allocate more evenly the types 
of fabrics represented and the pat 
terns chosen; and to establish a care 
fully planned list of stores, chosen not 
only for geneological importance but 


for the type of store, such stores pret 


erably ones that can give an audi 
torium display. This woman or man 
shall, if possible make the circuit 


ahead of the show endeavoring to in 
terest, if anvthing can interest, the 
leading jobbers in each territory and 
make advance arrangements as com 
pletely and practically as possible with 
the stores to be visited. 


“Let us start the 


National Jobbers’ Convention in the 





John S. Lawrence, Director, N. A. C. M. 


middle of January and take it out for 
what | 


will be 


sincerely hope, gentlemen, 
a long and profitable season 


for the cotton industry.” 


Discussion 


In the discussion which followed 
the presentation of Miss Moreland’s 
paper, the question was isked 
whether it was really true that home 
sewing had become a _ lost art lt 


was pointed out that discouragement 
was Often expressed over the amount 


ot vardage goods going into the 


stores but on the other hand it was 
stated that last 


pattern 


vear the five leading 


~ 


companies sold 110,000,000 


patterns, which were probably used 


on an average of at least three times 


apiece—which would indicate that a 
very large amount of yardage goods 


is being sold 


show at the 
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ws 
w 


In speaking on this 


Moreland 


point, Miss 
expressed the opinion 


that home sewing is not a lost art 
ditferential 


and that the between 





Wo. S. Pepperell, Director, N. A. C. M. 


ready-to-wear and home sewing has 
stabilized. She 


has been 


become pretty well 


does not believe that there 


over 15% or 25% change in the dit- 
ferential in the last five years. he 
popular 
thing the 


feeling that there is “some- 


matter with the ready-to 


wear” will in her opinion insure the 


permanence of home sewing.  Fur- 


thermore the patterns today are 


simpler than they tormerly were and 
a woman can make a dress without 
Miss Moreland 


believes that, if anything, home sew- 


previous experience. 


ing will go ahead a bit rather than 
decline. 
In concluding the session, Presi- 


dent MacColl stated that Miss More- 


land had brought very much to the 





John A. Perkins, Director, N. A. C. M. 


members’ attention the fact that they 


have got to sell the idea of cottons 


all over again. By this style show 


movement, he asserted, they can put 
across and can increase 


their ideas 


the uses ot cotton gxoods 
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THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 


Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York City Works: Brooklyn, N. Y. and Chicago (Cicero), Ill. 





Quality Guaranteed 


in all our compounds for 


SIZING SOFTENING FINISHING WEIGHTING 


SOLUBLE OILS, 50%-75% 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. 
Our Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


DURON 


Exclusively sold by the 


AMID DURON COMPANY 


DURON- Excel any lubricant for spinning of yarns, increase production and guarantee a perfect combing and 
EMULSIONS spinning of worsted and woolen yarns, also wool and cotton mixtures. Let a trial convince you. 













Rayon Yarn for Warps 
Should be Sized with Wasol M-21 


Spun Silk and Rayon Yarn have a Greater Loom Production 
when sized with 


WASOL M-21 ae 


It is very Elastic and Binding without Stickiness, and can be applied Applied 
to either Skein or Warp. Many leading mills have effected material 


increases in the production of their Looms by the use of Wasol om 
M-21. Wasol used on Spun Silks stops Linting and Dusting. Skein 
When used on Rayon, there is no Horse Hair Effect. It is a or 
product of proven quality, which we bring to your attention, con- Warp 
fident that a trial will prove its excellence. ™ f 
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Notes, Comment and Gossip Gleaned from the Joint 
Convention at Atlantic City 





Personal and Impersonal Items About Men, 
Markets — and, of Course, the Weather 


MAJORITY of the officers, writer’s opinion, and based upon ob- northern manufacturer, being presi- menting ties of friendshiy u 
members and guests of the servation at the two previous joint dent of the Lowe Mig. Co., Hunts- tuality, of interest. Fuller E. Calla 
National Association of Cot- conventions in 1918 and 1907, was. ville, Ala., as well as treasurer ot the way was then _ president f the 
ton Manufacturers attend- the spirit of comradeship between Parkhill Mig. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. American Association and Albert 
ng the convention made the trip northerners and southerners and the It was largely through Mr. Lowe’s Farwell Bemis of the National. Asso 
\tlantic City on a tour arranged difficulty of differentiating by out- efforts that the first, and still the ciation lwo men more tempera 
y the Joseph M. Shea Tourist Co., ward appearance between the repre argest, joint convention of the two mentally different could rdly be 
joston. The party, embarked at sentatives of mills in the two sections associations was held in Philadelphia conceived, yet they, mixed as joytully 
Boston, Wednesday evening, on the of the country; but even more sig- in 1907, with an attendance at the as some of the beverages then popu 
utside line for New York, spent the lar and were typical of the growing 
morning in the latter city on business ability of the northern southern 
sight-seeing, and left the Penn- cotton manufacturer to get together. 
sylvania Station for Atlantic City in * * x 
Pullman cars making up a_ second Probably it was not appreciated by 
section of 


the 3:15 p. m. train and 
irrived at the Hotel Traymore about 


many, present that this was the 2oth 


sed anniversary of the first joint gather 

wre: Pe BE he cour gave ample at i ing of the two associations in 1907 
portunity for > making Ww ac- ; 

unity for the making of ne Ww ac but the fact was not lost upon Ar- 
uaintances and the renewal of old RENE Date ieeaidens of the Assen. 
nes, and this program was repeated coe Mie Co. the larcest cotton 

' : - 7 - ay r So 9 I < oe ( Ol 
n the train from New York, where plant in the world, and his presence 
the party as aug » » . arge . ; 
e party M is augmented by at large at the Atlantic City meeting was a 
nut ber who had reached New \ ork sort of celebration ol tl e previous 





hy other routes and by a number of 

embers and guests from that city. 
* * a 

Most of Board of 

the American Cotton 


had 


the officers and 
wvernment of 
\ssociation 


Manufacturers’ ar- 


el at the Hotel Traymore before 


he New 


England party, as the meet- 








‘tlautic Fos 

A CHEERFUL TRIO: Fred W. Steele, Treasurer, Tremont & Suffolk Mills 
Vorgan Butler, Treasurer, Butler Mills; Frank I. Neild, Agent, Neild Mfg. 
Corp. 

nificant was the fact that e older banquet of over 1,000 It was in 

members, at least, of the two a 1 ‘connection with this en 1 tha 

tions were unconscious of any change the first textile exlibition in- this 

in attitude toward each other, al- country was staged 

though realizing that they might have 

become more standardized in outward second great step toward a 


event. He 
Russell B 
dent of the National 
neither actions not 
Mr. Lowe, S1 
the oldest 
both 


Was accompanied IV his 


Lowe, a past presl- 


\ssociation. In 


Son, 
appearance loes 
press one being 


- 
living 


forme 


but that is a 


president of 


associations, tact: 





appearance. It has taken years of better understanding and closer union 

intermingling to break down the bar- he ween the northern acd -outhern 

Henry F, Lippitt, Joint Committee on riers of prejudice and reserve groups of the industry occurred when 
Convention once held these two groups apart. Franklin W. Hobbs. as president of ©. F. Broughton, Director, N. A. C. M.,- 
ng f their Board of Government and until recentlh nothing plaved National Association. and Stuart Vember Joint Committee on Conven- 


is scheduled for that evening, and 


larger part in bringing about this re 


\\ ( ramet then first vice president 





tion 


¢ racefully accepted the function sult than social intercour se at con- of the American Association, organ- he was president of the National As 
sts and cordially greeted their ventions. It remained for the Na- ized, in 1912, the National Council sociation in 1806 97 and of the 
nends from the North. It was not tional Council, and now for The Cot- of American Cotton Manufacturers \merican Association in 1906-07 
ite Thursday evening or early ton-Textile Institute, to remove the These w the foundations upon i 
| i morning that the major por- a “4 gram ~ “4 — whi ine a ton —— rang ae ON snembers: of the: Roard.ak Gos 
t - . i - strate , aSic < oO 1 eres vas Nutt. a ce ot . > hee s 
| ‘oo southern contingent ar- ae ee ee) eee . ca = 7 a e . “pe : ae ernment of the American Association 
| — — breakfast Friday = ee ee ee eee who were active about Arthur Lowe’s 
| 5 the Hotel U'raymore lobby The first seed of a better undet — « time and who vere present at the 
i 2 wded and the joint convention standing was planted back in 1996 Undoubtedly cooperation between Atlantic City convention, there were 
i} - full blast. when the American Cotton Manufae- the two sections of the industry dur very few; among these few were T. 
, e turers’ Association elected Arthur H. ing the war, as demonstrated by the Ashby Blythe, 1906-09; Frederick 
of the most significant fea- Lowe, a northerner, as president. Mr joint convention held in New York A. Flather, 1907-10; W \. Irwin, 
| U f the joint convention, in the Lowe was then a southern as well as City in 1918, had much to do in ce- 1909-1912; Ridley Watts, 1909-12; 
| 
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No special equipment 
required with the use 
of DIASTAFOR 


Any equipment that you now 
have which will allow you to 
thoroughly wet out cloth with a 
solution of Diastafor, is all that 
you require to enjoy the material 
benefits of this efficient product 
as a desizing agent. 


It liquefies starch warp-sizing, 
rendering it easy to wash out. 
This is the most efficient, time- 
saving method you can use. And 
it insures you against dyeing 
troubles caused by improper 
stripping. 


If you are not already one of the 
many mills using Diastafor, send 
your order to the address below. 
Diastafor comes in 50 pound 
drums and 50 gallon barrels. 
Warehouses are located through- 
out the country for speedy de- 
livery. A technical man is at 
your service. 


DIAS TAFOR 


The Fleischmann Company 
DIASTAFOR DEPARTMENT 


695 Washington Street New York City 
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Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Dinkiaiien Mw. 2. = 


Chemical Products of 
Standard Quality and 
Recognized Efficiency 


BENSAPOL 
RAYON OIL 
BOIL-OFF OIL 
TEXTILE GUMS 


For Printing 


HYDROSULPHITES 


For all purposes 


TURKEY RED OILS 
CREAM SOFTENERS 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. U. S. Patent Office 





JACQ — & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Pacific and Mid-West Representatives 
THE CIBA CO., INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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\\. E. Beattie, 1910-13; Jesse P. 
ddy, 1910-13; Stuart W. Cramer, 
1911-12; John A. Law, tgri-14; 


| xcepting Mr. Lowe, the oldest for- 
mer presidents of the American Asso- 


ciation present were W. A. Irwin, 
1912-13, and Stuart W. Cramer. 
1U13-14. 
* * *~ 
Record of the veteran members of 
the American Association attending 
the convention would be incomplete 


without recording the presence of 
Robert R. Ray, treasurer of the Me- 
\den Mills, MeAdenville, N. C., who, 
we believe, is the oldest living mem- 


ber of the Board of Governors, his 
term of office having dated from 
i8y7, when the Southern Cotton 


Spinners’ Association was organized 


at Charlotte, N. C., until 1906.) Mr. 
Ray was accompanied at the con- 
vention by his brother, E. R. Ray. 


a a * 
\lthough there were some discus 
the 
possibility of allowing the National 
Council of American Cotton Manu 
facturers to die a natural death, now 
that The Cotton-Textile Institute ha- 
taken over a portion of its activities. 


sion prior to the convention of 


realization that there is an important 
held for the latter in concertedly rep 
resenting the industry 
legislation 


Federal 
involved, 
prohibited The 
Institute, by its by- 
laws, assures the continuance of te 
National Council. The tariff and tax 
ition may become as live subjects in 
the near future as they have been in 
times past, and it is not unlikely that 
Federal 
vitally 


when 
affecting it is 
activity is 
Cotton-Textile 


which 


legislation on other matters 
affecting the 
the front within the next 
two. It was for the hand 


ling of such matters that the National 
Council 


industry may 
come to 


year or 


was organized, and not for 
the most important activities to 
which The Cotton-Textile Institute 


is now directing its efforts. Con- 
tinuance of the National Council as 
and organization 
cannot fail to be found advantageous 
to the industry. 


a permanent live 


x * Ox 

President William B. MacColl of 
the National Association made a de- 
cided hit at the banquet when he took 


up the cudgels tor New England 
nufacturers, stating that that 


ranch of the industry is staging a 


real come-back. Mills that he re- 
terred to at the Atlanta convention 
ist vear as being available at 5o0c 


the dollar cannot be bought now 
below 75¢ on the dollar and will soon 
e worth dollar for dollar of their 
ts. No doubt Mr. MacColl was 
e of the large delegation of rep- 
ntatives of southern 
es and railroads 


power com- 

present at the 

ention, but there was no evidence 

these gentlemen discour- 

ge by his remarks from continuing 
efforts to induce northern mills 
ve South. 


* *« * 


were 


e banquet with an attendance of 
+) members and far 
rom the joint banquet in Phila- 
a in 1907 when attendance was 


guestS was a 
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1030, but possibly when the big con- 
vention hall on the boardwalk, for 
which Lockwood, Greene & Co. are 
architects and engineers. is completed 
with the seating capacity of 41,000, 
it will be possible for the combined 
associations to beat the Philadelphia 
record. a 
Several of those in attendance at the 
\t- 


‘The Coun- 


convention would change one of 
lantic City’s slogans from 


try’s Play-ground.” to “The Country’s 


Pay-ground.” In justice to Atlantic 
City, however, it should be stated that 
if visitors in that city would walk 


about 100 vards back from the board- 
walk to the paraileling city street they 
would be repaid by a drop of about 


= € 
50% 


in prices. 


divided in half between the two dis- 
tricts. It is just possible that greater 
activity among southern manufactur- 
ers prevented certain of those who 
are usually seen at the American con 
vention, from attending. 


«x < x 


\s a matter of fact, in a number of 
specific 


instances southern goods 
manufacturers and yarn spinners had 
intended to be present but at the last 
moment were obliged to send word of 
their inability to 


-and mostly 


manutacturing 


attend- 
hecause ot 


which demanded their personal 


activities 
atten 
tion, 


* a * 


Among the living ex-presidents of 


/ 


SNAPPED ON THE BOARDWALK: Left to right, W. F. 
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as president of the American Asso- 


ciation but who filled this office only 
a tew weeks before his death, the gen- 
eral expression of loss of this leader 


Was most significant. The presenta- 


tion of a special association medal to 


Mr. Patterson’s little daughter was 
also impressive as well as graceful. 
Ex-President Vereen made the pre- 
sentation in a most delicate and im- 
pressive manner. 

While the condition of the cotton 
farmer and the necessity ot devising 
some remedy for his condition have 


been subjects of thought and study in 


the past, it devolved President 


to emphasize in his annual 


upon 
Gossett 





itlant oto 
Stroud, President, Stroud-Holcombe Cotton Mill, Inc., Hendricks Whitman and Eben Whitman, of William 
Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Thompson W eller, Siluria, Ala. ; Whitman Co., New York 
George F. Hoffman, of Hoffman Crown Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia 
Evidently those members of the the American Association, only five address the necessity of cooperation 
American Association whose votes Were absent. These were: T. H between the manufacturer and the 


passed the resolution discrediting 
sledded cotton had not seen the exhi- 
bition of cleaned sledded cotton dis- 
played in his room at the Hotel Tray 
more by Leon Campbell, representing 


the research department of the Mur- 
ray Co. Dallas, Texas. A new clean- 
ing machine developed by this com- 


pany not only removes 
dirt and trash, but demonstrates its 
ability to eliminate broken twigs and 
bark, raising the grade to low middl- 
ing, or even strict low middling, 
all of the character of 
staple unimpaired. 


all ordinary 


with 


the original 


* * 


It is a peculiar thing that the at- 
tendance at the joint convention of 
the National and American 
Manufacturers’ Associations 


Cotton 


last week 


at Atlantic City was almost equally 
divided between the North and the 
South, with a possible slight pre 
ponderance in favor of the tormer 


section. The reservations at the ban 


quet were 


almost mathematically 


Rennie; Ellison A. Smyth; Fuller EF 
\rthur J. Draper and Gen 
be. The activities of 
Messrs. and Smyth in past 
conventions made their absence all the 
Mr. Callaway has 
been prevented from constant attend 


ance by reason of ill health. It is a 


Callaway : 
Ty son, 
Rennie 


more noticeable 


remarkable fact that the past leaders 
of the continued in 
most active cooperation with the de 


American have 


tails of the organization's activities. 
* < * 


full 
Directors of 


A very representation of the 
the 
was also in evidence, three prominent 


Geer, \ M 
Bernard M. C 


Board of American 


being B. E 
Montgomery and 


omissions 


one 


\ll of these are important factors in 
the industry prominently connected 
with successful manufacturing enter 
prise 
« * * 

In addition to the fo il and im 
pressive reference to the death oft 
Samuel F ] 


Patterson, elected 


cotton producer. Mr. Gossett pointed 
out that only by obtaining the confi- 
dence of the farmer could the mant- 


to secure the benefits 
of improved raw material and elimi- 


tacturer expect 


nation of economic waste 
« * oO 


It was with justifiable pride that 
Mr. Gossett in his address drew par- 
ticular attention to the tormation of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute which he 
declared out- 
standing feature of his administration 
but wl 


was not only the most 


ich probably was also the most 
portant single happening in the tex- 
‘e industrv in 


recent vears 


* * * 


Those who in the past have formed 


ies of friendship with individual 


members of the America \ sociation 
rr with the organization as a whole 
ire usually assured of return engage- 
ments. This remark applies to the 
Hon. Jas. A. Emery, general counsel 


of the National Association of Manu- 


hacturers 


Mr. Emery has frequently 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin — it penetrates the warps — increases breaking strength and carries the weight into the cloth. Being 
thoroughly washed free of gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you 
can get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the market. It means satisfied help 
and 100% production. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: DANIEL H. WALLACE, Greenville, S. C. 
C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


EUBOEOLITH FLOORING 
Standard Flooring in European Textile Mills 


Over 80,000,000 square feet laid in the last 11,000 square feet of Euboeolith Flooring 
twenty years in Textile Mills. laid for The Schwarzenbach, Huber Co. in 


Fireproof, jointless, compressed wood floor. their Columbia (Pa.) Silk Mill. 


Wearproof, sanitary, non-slippery. imper- 
ieee tite, deck 14,000 square feet laid for The Vaucanson 


Silk Mills at Port Jervis, N. Y. 


Laid on old or new concrete or wooden floors. 


The best floor for Textile Mills. Ask for Samples and Booklets. 


EUBOEOLITH WORKS LTD. OF OLTEN, 


Branch Office: Lancaster, Pa., Box 1072 
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appeared befote: the American as a 
speaker on national economic topics, 
but his address on Friday last was 
as interesting and as closely followed 
as any he has ever delivered before 
this body. While on the abstruse sub- 
ject of taxation it was presented with 
authority and an admixture of human 
interest which made it popular and 
convincing. 

It probably was a matter of surprise 
to many of Mr. Emery’s hearers, who 
may not have given the subject com- 
prehensive study, that the decline in 
the amount of Federal tax during the 
last few years has been fully offset 
by the increased cost of running state, 
county and municipal activities with 
consequent increasing tax burdens. It 
was Mr. Emery’s aim in his remarks 
to arouse his hearers to a tax con- 
sciousness, without which he predicted 
serious consequences from the present 
tendencies toward increasing locai 





Bernard M. Cone, Director, A. C. M. A. 


taxation. Without such consciousness 
ilso he feared there would not be the 
necessary changes in the Federal tax 
law which would make this instrument 
less cumbersome and unwieldy. 


- * . 


“Dr. E. C. Brooks, of the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering at Raleigh, N. C., 
ilthough doubtless unaware of the 
subject matter of President Gossett’s 
innual address, supplemented in able 
style the thought of the latter for the 
need of cooperation between the farm 
ind the factory. Although attacking 
the problem from a scientific and edu- 
itional standpoint, he emphasized the 
need for practical assistance on the 
part of manufacturers for the agri- 
ulturalist in the solution of his diffi- 
ulties. 
. ae 


It would be hard to devise a more 
ompletely rounded-out symposium on 
urrent merchandising problems than 
that arranged for the joint meeting of 
ie two Associations on Friday after- 

on. The only element in the scheme 
{ distribution which was lacking was 
iat of the wholesaler. It had been 
<pected the President of the 
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Wholesale Dry Goods Association 
would address the meeting but he was 
unavoidably detained. And yet the 
relation of the wholesaler to the manu- 
facturer and the retailer was brought 
out very conclusively in the talks of 
the other speakers. 
~ * * 


Of more than passing significance 
was the remark of President Spencer 
Turner, of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, 
when he states that the title of this 
organization was in a sense a mis- 
nomer and that the individuals he 
represented were in fact, as well as in 
theory, the sales representatives of the 
manufacturer. In this single sentence 
he portrayed the evolution that has 
been going on in the relationship of 
mills to selling houses during the last 
few years, particularly. His refer- 
ence was well understood by practi- 
cally all of his hearers. 

* * * 


The presence of a large number of 
“sales representatives” at the conven- 
tion was another proof of the closer 
relationships that have developed in 
recent days between the manufacturer 
and the seller. Probably the most im- 
portant impulse in this direction was 
given at the meeting at Spartanburg, 
S. C., more than a year ago, where 
important manufacturers sat down at 
the conference table with their selling 
agents and discussed, with an unusual 
degree of frankness, the necessity for 
a joint program, the working out of 
which might be of vital assistance to 
the entire industry. 

* * - 


It is also probably true that this 
Spartanburg meeting dey eloped the 
thought of collating and disseminating 
vital statistics for the industry which 
activity has been the dominant feature 
in the cotton textile merchants’ work 
of recent months. Several references 
of a complimentary nature were made 


FRATERNIZATION ON THE BOARDWALK: 





Atlantic Foto 


B. D. Glenn and S. H. Garrett, Both 
of Erwin Yarn Co., Philadelphia 


to this statistical work, not the least of 
which was that of Walker D. Hines, 
the head of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, who paid his tribute to the 
value of the information now avail- 
able to cotton manufacturers as a re- 
sult of the association’s earnest and 
conscientious work. 
oe »* 

Although the symposium on mer- 
chandising naturally developed differ- 
ent viewpoints depending upon the re- 


lation of the 


speaker to the whole 


problem, nevertheless, this con- 
ference was simply another stepping 
stone toward a_ greater unity of 
thought on the matter of distribution, 
fostered as it has been within the last 
year or two, by similar gatherings 
composed of the various elements in 
the situation. 
Tk. a. 


Nothing could have demonstrated 





Atlantic Foto 


This Group Brings Together the 


Raw Cotton, Weaving, Machinery and Engineering Branches of the Industry. 


Left to right: 


G. Livingston Wooley, Robert P. Smith, Roland Mackay, J. D. 


Whittaker, Lindsay Morris and W. S. Pepler 
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mantu- 
facturer to the retailer than the spe- 
cific instances related by Mr. Filene 
in his very helpful and informational 
address on the necessity of coopera- 


the closer relationship of the 


tion between the various elements of 
distribution. His statement that effort 
on the part of the retailers to form a 
trade relations organization backed by 
real money, put up by the retailers, 
had not resulted in a favorable reac- 
tion by the manufacturers was not 
very complimentary to the latter but 
was received in good part. His final 
statement that all the various divi- 
sions of the trade would finally be 
driven to cooperation and his ques- 
tion as to why this should not be done 
now, left a corresponding query in the 
minds of the manufacturers present. 
a 
In the course of her address at the 
National Association meeting, in 
which she told of the traveling style 
show, Miss Moreland mentioned the 
tact that the dress made of White 
Tuscan, a product of the Boston Mfg. 
Co., was first washed in Pittsburgh. 
And no one laughed. 
* * * 
Miss Moreland announced, in no un- 
certain terms, her antipathy to a harp 
as a contributing instrument to the 
musical program accompanying the 
Later in her remarks, she 
apologized for the absence of music 
at the showing of five models at the 
convention session, and stated that the 
musical member of the Association 
had disappointed her. Whereat some- 
one in the bleachers inquired: 
a harpist?” 


show. 


“Ts he 


* * * 
A new variation on an old story was 
introduced by President William B. 
MacColl of the National Association 
at the joint session Friday afternoon. 
It seems that a textile distributor 
stopped his car at a peach orchard one 
afternoon and asked the farmer what 
he did with all his peaches. The 
farmer, of course, replied: “Well, we 
eat all we can, and what we can’t we 
can.” The textile man replied (and 
here’s the new part): “We're not so 
different from you. We sell all the 
goods we can; and what we can’t sell 
we can-cel.” 
* + © 
Referring to the question of that 
indefinite term “second quality,” Mr. 
MacColl told of the distributor who, 
when asked what he meant by “second 
quality,” replied: “I'll tell you what 
I mean if you'll tell me the condition 
of the market.” 
* * * 


James R. MacColl told of the Scotch 
woman who went to the bank to get 
a pound note changed. She counted 
the change over very carefully three 
times. Finally, the bank clerk asked 
her: “TIsn’t the change correct, 
Madam ?” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” she replied 
slowly, “but it’s no more than right.” 

* * * 


As presiding officer at the banquet, 
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I take pleasure in 
announcing that 


JOSEPH H. SHINN 


has become asso- 
ciated with me in 
the solving of tex- 
tile problems, gen- 
eral processing 
work and the devel- 
opment of special 
fabrics. 


JAMES W.COX,JR. 


Textile Engineer and Specialist 


320 Broadway, New York City 


MAY 2lst, 
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TEXTILE MILLS 


A type of service that assists 
in solving the problems which 
constantly arise in mill 
operation. 

We work with department 
overseers to bring about Cost 
Reduction. 


BARNES [TEXTILE 
SERVICE CoO. 
101 Milk St. Boston 


Sa EE LL ee, |, 
STU NS iA AEN eA 


New Year 


New Methods 
New Profits 


1927 is here 
1926 has gone 


Why don’t you let us go over 
your mill and tune it up so 
that you will KNow that you 
are getting the UTMOST out of 
it for the coming year? - 


It will not obligate you in any 
way to talk to us. Won’t you 
drop us a line to let us know 
you are willing to “listen”? 


THE TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO. 


SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 
80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Stuart W. Cramer paid his respects to 
\r‘hur H. Lowe, the only man who 

been president of both the 
National and American Associations. 
\\e southerners,” stated Mr. Cramer, 
‘claim to have been the first exponents 
f cooperation when we elected a 
northern man president of our asso- 

tion.” 


a 


mere 


* * * 


lhe Association of Cotton Textile 


Merchants of New York is_ badly 
ed, stated Spencer Turner, its 
resident. It is not an association of 


a 


mmission merchants, he said, but of 
ice-presidents in charge of sales. 
Which was a graceful way of indi- 
iting the community of interest be- 
rween mills and their selling agents. 





ok * * 


hat the Resolutions Committee of 


the American Association took its 





Sinclair, Director, N. A. C. M. 


James 


the 





rk seriously is indicated by 


the resolutions them- 
In his remarks prefacing the 
resentation of the report, H. R. Fitz- 
verald stated that the committee had 
und it no easy task to put into words 
the combined thoughts of a great body 
ke the He added that 
they had tried to avoid controversial 


aracter of 


elves. 


association. 


itters and to focus attention on vital 
roblems. 
* oe x 
accepting the presidency ot the 
merican Association, George S. 


s stated that he had enjoyed his 
from hopper feeder in a mill, 
roy rh 


gh 18 vears as superintendent, 
e last seven vears as president 
ill. 
* * * 
When H. R. 


ice-president, 


Fitzgerald was elected 
Mr. Harris re 
that he could not see why he 
he superior in office, even for 
year, to a man like Mr. Fitz- 
and pledged himself to reflect 
the 
eld by the latter. 


as possible far-sighted 


* * * 


A. Erwin was permitted to cast 
Arthur M. 


te for Dixon as 
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THE G. E. CROWD: 


E. E. Palmer, Chas. A. Chase, and W. A. 


eae 
itiant 


Mayor, all of the 


General Electric Co., Boston 


second vice-president and in so do 
ing, he stated that it was a particular 
pleasure because of Mr. Dixon's high 
character and unusual ability. 


xk * x 
C. E. Hutchison, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, almost left 


without a 
when through oversight he 
neglected to read Mr. 
name in the report. Mr. 
Hutchison undoubtedly realized—as 
did the membership at large 


association 
treasurer, 


the secretary- 
\McLaurine’s 


However, 


-that one 
good term automatically deserves an 
other—and many more. 


a 


John A. 
the association as a whole when, dur 
the presentation of 
Medal to Retiring President 
James P. Gossett, he spoke of the re 
markable manner in which Mr. 
sett had performed the duties of his 
office. 


Law voiced the opinion of 


the Presi 


ing 


dent’s 
( r ss 


Thrown suddenly and prema- 
trely into the position by the death ot 
S. F. Patterson, Mr. 
strated the wisdom of 


Gossett demon 
those who had 
elected him first vice-president, in line 
for the presidency. Mr. Law 
comed Mr. Gossett into the 


wel 


“order of 


has-beens” but those who know the 
retiring president realize that he will 
never be a “has-been” so far as work 
for the good of the industry is con 


cerned—any more than has Mr. Law 
*x »* * 

On all sides were heard 

the 


\dams of 


regrets at 
Ex-Secretary W. D 
American 


absence of 
the 
Mr. Adams had hoped to be present 
but his health did not permit. He sent 
greetings to the association. 


\ssociation. 


x * x 
George A. Sloan, secretary of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, attended the 


convention with Mr. Hines and found 


occasion to make many new friends 
in the industry. Mr. Sloan was an 
ticipating a busy week, as he was 


scheduled to speak in Chicago before 
\Manutac 
turers’ Association Wednesday of this 
week, and 


Wholesale 


Louisville on 


the International Garment 


before the \merican 


(srocers’ \ssociation = at 


Chursday 


ke ee, 


\ssocia 


tion of Georgia was well represented 


Che Cotton Manutacturers’ 
at the joint convention. Among those 
attending the meeting were Harrison 
Hightower, president of the associa 





Fred W. 


Steele, 


Director, N. A. C. M. 


tion: George S. Harris, 
past president of the association, and 


r. M. 


t 


immediate 


Forbes, secretary. Knowing 
he vicissitudes of spring weather in 
\tlantic City, 


vith both ov 


the party went equipped 


ercoats and bathing suits, 
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prepared to enjoy one or the othe 
perhaps both. 


and 


< .. oe 
,F. J. Cooke, New 
agent of the Sea Board 
Way Co. 


Englar 
\ir | 


. Was one of the rai! 


treight 
ne Rail- 
id men 
in attendance at the Atlantic | 
vention and was kept busy meeting his 
many the North ard 
South. 


tv Con- 
friends of 


* a * 


During the joint convention, the Du 
Pont Rayon Co. devoted th: 
part of its Products Exhibit to an 
educational and style display ot 


rayon. 
This special showing was held at the 
Du Pont Products Exhibit at 1121 
Boardwalk The display luded a 


very complete and descriptive explana- 

inufac- 
lemented 
by the actual samples showing 


tion of rayon in its v 


arT1ious 
turing processes and was sup} 
these 


In addition, some ot the lead 


stages 





J. Choice Director, A. C. 


Evins, 


M. A. 


ing mills of the country showed their 


cloths in smart, chic frocks for sport, 
country and informal town wear. 
Some were American creations and 


others were copies of famous Parisian 
models. 


hold 


bedspreads and similar items 


There were also many house- 


furnishings exhibited, such as 


a 


Some cotton convention! The Tray- 
loths and 


the 


more itself uses rayon hait 
neck-aprons! A 
“cotton” industry. 


sign ot 


new 


* * * 


Despite the tearful pleadings of his 


friends, Perry S. Newell, secretary of 


the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York ippeared 
adamant in his determination to risk 
the hazardous trip across the conti- 
nent to Chicago in his Rolls (or what 
have vou7). He was plan to at- 
tend the garment conventi here this 
week Your correspondent was too 
much broken up to remember to as- 
certain if Mr. Newell’s stubborness 
prevailed to the end—or iny mes- 


sage had been received from him dur- 


ing his daring undertaking 
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in 24 minutes 
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Technical Textile Research Assayed in ‘Two Addresse 


id 3B) 


Before the Textile Institute Club 


Address by William M. Corse and Textile 
Research Survey Discussed by Members and Guests 


HE astounding accomplish- 
ments of leading industrial 
corporations and = groups in 
this country as a result of 
systematic technical research were 
outlined by William Malcolm Corse, 
secretary of the Directors of Indus- 
trial Research, in his address en- 
titled “Traffic Signals In Industry,” 
at the semi-annual meeting at the 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, Fri- 
day, May 13, of The Textile Institute 
Club. This and a brief abstract of 
a survey of technical textile research 
facilities and establishments in the 
United States, prepared by Charles 
H. Clark, secretary-treasurer of The 
Textile Institute Club, were discussed 
in considerable detail by a number of 
the members and guests present, in- 
cluding the following: W. F. Ed- 
wards, director of laboratories of 
United States Testing Co., New York 
City; William Spraragen, secretary 
National Research Council, New 
York City; Charles F. Goldthwait, 
Industrial Fellow, Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Charles W. Schoffstall, Chief, 
Textile Division, U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C.; Ern- 
est C. Morse, director New Uses Di- 
vision, The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
New York City; J. W. Reed, Indus- 
trial Relations Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York City 
H. G. Lord, president, Bragdon, Lord 
& Nagle Co., New York City. George 
L. Gilmore, proprietor of the Middle- 
sex Dye, Bleach & Print Works, and 
president of the Club, presided. 


Pitiful Progress in Research 

Through his intimate association 
with directors of research for a num- 
ber of the largest corporations in this 
country Mr. Corse was able to give 
interesting details of their large re- 
search organizations and appropria- 
tions and the marvelous accomplish- 
ments that have results therefrom. 
Several oi these companies have re- 
search organizations of several hun- 
dred men and spend several million 
dollars annually in technical research, 
and one, the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., is manned by about 3,200 


people and has an annual research 
budget which this year aggregates 
$14,000,000. Mr. Clark’s report on 


textile research facilities and accom- 
plishments, although disclosing the 
existence of certain important in- 
vestigations not generally known, 
nade a pitiable showing as compared 
with those of other leading industries. 
His report was fully confirmed by the 
statements of members and_ guests 
who took part in the discussion, and 
the need was emphasized of an or- 
ganization like The Textile Institute 
‘lub that aims to bring together all 





those engaged in and interested in 
technical textile research work and 
stimulates organized interest in this 
objective. 

The Textile Institute Club 

The Textile Institute Club was 
organized October 6, 1926, at a meet- 
ing in Boston of 20 members in this 


country of The Textile Institute, 
Manchester, Eng., who had _ been 
brought together by their common 
interest in technical textile research, 


and who believed that a permanent 
organization of men thus interested 
might do something to awaken the in- 
dustry to the need of systematic 
research work. It has no _ official 
connection with the English organiza- 
tion, and in the near future plans to 
broaden its membership to take in 
any member of the textile industry 
who is similarly interested and who is 
willing to devote part of his time to 


the good of the cause. It has a mem- 


bership of 35 including several of the 
country’s leading manufacturers and 
technicians. 

The members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Club are as 
Chairman, George L. 
prietor Middlesex Dye, Bleach & 
Print Works, Somerville, Mass.; 
Vice-Chairman, James T. Broadbent, 
president Standard Textile Products 


follows: 
Gilmore, pro- 


Co., New York City; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Charles H. Clark, editor 
TExTILE Wortp; Daniel E. Douty, 


vice-president and manager, U. S. 
Testing Co., New York City; Frank- 
lin W. Hobbs, president, Arlington 
Mills, Boston, Mass.; Edwin H. Mar- 
ble, president, Curtis & Marble Ma- 
chine Co., Worcester, Mass.; Brackett 
Parsons, assistant treasurer, Ipswich 
Mills, Boston, Mass.; A. M. Tenney, 
Wellington, Sears & Co., New York 
City; E. D. Whalen, assistant agent, 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


Traffic Signals in Industry 
By W. M. Corse* a 


HEN your secretary asked me to 

address your group on the sub- 
ject of Research, | 
Misgivings—it is 


consented with 
such a  compre- 
hensive subject and one so important 
to industry today. 

The word “Research” is the victim 
of much misinterpretation, and it will 
be well to define it at this point. Ac- 
cording to the Century Dictionary it 
is “laborious and continued search for 
facts and principles.” This is all 
very well so far as it goes, but we 
have had scientists delving for facts 
and principles for centuries, witness 
the old alchemists who were after 
facts and principles that would enable 
them to transmute lead to gold. 
They arrived nowhere, and their re- 
search cannot be said to have had 
much value. The value of Research, 
then, would seem to lie in its applica- 
tion to industry, and that is the angle 
from which I shall speak today. 

Fathers of Research in U. S. 

Research in the United States as it 
is now known is a_ comparatively 
recent development. It had its begin- 
nings in the early part of the 19th 
century in the little New 
Harmony, Indiana, a town on the 
Wabash River. It was founded by 
George Rapp, a German with com- 
munistic ideas. 

This little town was a curious place, 
like no other town in America, and 
the founder held his power over his 
little community by working on their 
superstitions. Mr. Rapp eventually 
came into conflict with the ever in- 
creasing tide of population and the 


town of 








*Consulting Metallurgist and Vice-Pres. Research 
Service, Inc., Washington, D. C 


democratic form of government. Op- 
position to him and his theories and 
practices resulted in the sale of his 
fine estates, so well adapted to com- 
munity life to Mr. Robert Owen, an 
Englishman of wealth and culture, 
who had in mind a socialistic experi- 
ment which he hoped to carry out in 
New Harmony. 
a community where scientists 
pursue their investigations 
financial worry. 
Owen and _ his 


His was a vision of 
could 
without 
The theory of Mr. 
associates was that 
“ignorance is the fruitful 
human misery”—a fact as true today 
as it was then. They turned their 
attention immediately to developing 
the study of science and art in all its 
forms. 


cause of 


Mr. Owen was a man of such at- 
tainments that he attracted to his 
colony people interested in science in 
all of its branches, and it seems a 
veritable romance that a mere village 
in a Middle-West forest became a 
Mecca to which men from the Conti- 
nent of Europe and elsewhere made 
pilgrimage and took up 
Among were philosophers, 
scientists, artists, etc. The 
study of science was just beginning 
to be popular, and the whole plan of 
Scientific investigation was passing 
from chaos to system. It was, then, 
in New Harmony that the present 
spirit of science took its first solid 
root-hold in America. That the 
experiment had to be abandoned was 
its misfortune, and we have nothing 
to do with that here. Sufficient to 
say that, like all Utopian schemes, it 
fell upon evil days because the real 
workers were crowded out by drones 


residence. 
them 
scholars, 





who were looking only tor an e 
way to live. But New Harmony 
had served its purpose, and it was 
through the influence of Mr. 
Dale founder of 
the colony, that the Government of 
the United States was induced to 
found the Smithsonian Institution 
which was, perhaps, the first recog- 
nized institution for conducting Re- 
search, in the United States. 


Robert 
Owen, son ot the 


Fundamental and Industrial 

At this point it will be well to en- 
large on our definition of Research. 
There are, actually, two kinds of 


George L. 
Textile Institute Club 


Gilmore, President of the 


Fundamental and Indus- 
Fundamental Research, the ab- 


Research : 
trial. 
stract research of the scientist, had 
its beginnings in America in far-away 
New Harmony and in the venerable 
Smithsonian Institution. Industrial 
second type, we will 
take up dater in its turn. 


Research, the 


Fathers of Research Institutions 

We have committed ourselves to a 
survey of the whole subject of Re- 
search. Let us consider first the 
existing Institutions. The Smith- 
sonian might well be called the 
“Father” of Research Institutions in 
the United States, and ranking very 
close in importance is the National 
Research Council with headquarters 
at Washington. This is an endowed 
organization whose function is to 
stimulate and correlate research ac- 
tivities. It does not do actual re- 
search work but it finds money for 
starting new projects and financing 
them. It underwrites the overhead 
through the parlous first months. It 
acts also as the treasurer of research 
funds, and aids in the training of new 
men to supply the ever-increasing 
demand for trained men for the In- 
dustrial laboratories. 


The Engineering Foundation, an- 


(165 
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other Research organization was 
founded by Mr. Ambrose Swagey of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Its funds are de- 
voted to the fostering of research 
projects in University laboratories or 
elsewhere, when the problem for in- 
vestigation is one of broad scope 
ind interest. 


Endowed Laboratories 
The Mellon Institute of 
Research 


Industrial 
at the University of Pitts- 
uurgh devotes itself almost exclusively 
to doing actual research on industrial 
problems. Organizations and com- 
are permitted to send their 
problems to the Institute. The inves- 
will then be made by the 
staff of the institute, and the cost of 
the work 
that subs 


panies 
tigations 


is borne by the company 
its the problem. 

One of the largest organizations de- 
voting its entire time to research in 
this country is the Bureau of Stand- 

Washington. It employs 
about nine hundred people. In addi- 
tion to doing testing for the govern- 
ment departments it devotes consid- 
erable attention to various research 
projects, some of them governmental 

of general industrial inter- 
est. One section is devoted entirely 
to research on textiles, and once the 
Bureau starts out to investigate the 
perfections or imperfections of silk or 
cotton or woolen or rayon there is no 
hiding anything from the white light 
of science: strengths as well as weak- 
nesses are laid bare. 


irds at 


and some 


The Carnegie Institute is another 
endowed organization and is engaged 
in excellent research 
scientific lines. 


along purely 
It operates the Geo- 
physical Laboratory, The Bureau of 
Terrestrial Magnetism, and_ the 
Mount Wilson Observatory. It has 
definite projects financed from the en- 
dowment, and it does no industrial 
research. 


The Large Industrial Laboratories 

In contrast to the endowed labora- 
tories are the large industrial labora- 
tories. [in order that you may visual- 
ize for the moment let us consider 
some of the largest and best known in 
this latter group. The Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., at 463 West Street, 


New York City, is a community unto 
itself. It is manned by about 3200 
people, of which 1000 are scientists. 


lhe annual budget tor maintaining 


this organization is about $14,000,000. 


(he primary object tor which $14,- 
000,000 is expended is communication- 
research devoted wholly to the im- 
provement of their product. When 
one visualizes an expenditure of this 
size for research, to improve the 
produet one concern, and when one 
realizes that this effort has paid divi- 
dends over and over again or they 
would 1 continue to spend ever-in- 


creasing amounts it should not be 


difficult decide whether or not re- 
search in industry is worth while. 
The General Electric Company 
started a research laboratory about 
1900 with a director on a half-time 


basis. It has grown until today it 


employs several hundred men at an 
expenditure of several million dollars 
per year. 
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The Eastman Kodak Company also 
maintains a large research laboratory 
devoted exclusively to the advance- 
ment of photography. 

These are only a few of the large 
industrial laboratories in existence to- 
day, but these are so generally known 
and the results of their research are 
so constantly before us, that I have 
named them in order to help visualize 
the picture I am about to draw. 


Resuscitated a Dying Concern 

Many times I have been asked 
“What is the value of a research lab- 
oratory? What will I get for what | 
spend? What will be the return from 
the investment in men, machinery and 
equipment ?”’ 

To such a question I might point 
out the results obtained by the afore- 
mentioned large laboratories. But if 
I were to do so the man in the street 
might say, “that is all very well, but 
those things don’t affect me.” 
fore, I will quote one specific in- 
stance where a bit of research actually 
resuscitated a dying concern. 

We are all acquainted with the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Company. Some 
of you may hold stock in it. We know 
that after several years of prosperity 


There- 


its business declined to such an ex- 
tent that it passed its dividends, a con- 
dition caused by the development of 
radio competition. Radio prospered 
and the talking machine company lan- 
guished. The Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company turned to the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories for aid, and 
purchased from them the patent of an 
invention which made possible the 
production of an apparatus that could 
be applied to the Victrola, and the 
new Victrola was put on the market. 
It has been a success, and I venture 
to say that the stockholders of the 
now prospering company will not 
doubt the value of research, in dollars 
and cents. 


New Markets for Old 

In another instance, the Interna- 
tional Nickel Company benefited by a 
research program. Before and during 
the World War fully 60% of the 
Nickel Company’s product was used 
in armor plate and ordnance. Then 
came the Armistice, followed by the 
Disarmament Conference in Washing- 
ton with its program of limitation of 
armaments and _ that 
swept away. The Nickel Company, 
like Mohamet’s Coffin, found itself 
suspended. On one side a vanishing 
market, on the 


market was 


other an expanded 
plant operating at capacity production. 
The situation indeed, critical. 
Obviously there was no use in wait- 
ing for the old market to open up. It 
wasn't going to. It was 
dead. 


Was 


definitely 


It is not too much to say that had 
this particular situation arisen after the 
Civil War the firm would have gone 
into bankruptcy. It | 
helped itself. There were no trattic 
signals in those days to flash guiding 


couldn’t have 


beams to industry, because scientific 
research had not been acknowledged 
as an industrial aid. But reconstruc- 
tion after the World War was in bet- 


ter situation. The signals were avail- 


able if industry would only use them. 
It seemed the intelligent thing to do 
and the International Nickel Company 
appropriated a sum for re- 
search work. Nobody was certain that 
results would 


modest 
warrant expenditures. 
There were people who thought and 
said that it was throwing good money 
after bad markets. 

It took four vears to demonstrate 
conclusively that the 
taken a step—to 


company had 
prove on the 
financial statements that research had 
paid in acual dollars and cents. But 
at the end of that time the 


wise 


company 
was back to pre-war tonnages, and the 





Photo by Underwood 
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William Malcolm Corse, Who Spoke on 
Industrial Research at Textile Institute 
Club Meeting 


bulk of their sales were in newly de 
veloped fields. In, we might say, the 
fields of Whereas 60% ot 
their product had gone into war mate- 
rials—materials 
now 


peace. 


of destruction—they 
produce for constructive 

Malleable nickel, 
and alloy steels are utilizing nickel in 
increasing quantities. 


pur- 


poses. cast iron 


As an illustration—the substitution 
of copper nickel alloys in the textile 
industry, for apparatus formerly made 
of wood, has brought 
not only 


about advan 


benefit the pro 
ducer of the materials, but are defin- 


itely reflected in the operations of the 


tages that 


textile worker. 
outlets for nickel have 
been increasingly lucrative, and I think 
the Nickel Company, will 
statement that 


These new 


affirm my 
research does pay in 
dollars and cents. 

Research as a Sales Builder 

The Union Carbide and Carbon Re 
a different 
example of the benefits of industrial 
This 


search Laboratories offer 


research company produces 


many raw materials such, for 


stance, as chromium. The laboratory 


1S operated as a service 


as well 


department 
as for research providing in 
formation for the purchasers of thet 
raw material \s a result « 
tivities of its laboratories, t 


f the ac 
he Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation has 


1¢€ 


at its command more information and 
facts about the various products that 
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it sells, than do the users. This infor- 
mation is freely given to users of its 
materials, thereby helping develop 
business, and increasing largely the 
field for the use of its product. This, 
coupled with the results of its re 
searches makes it a most valuable ad 
junct to the corporation. 

The Duriron Company has used a 
slightly different method of approac! 
and has, thereby, put itself in the first 
rank of manufacturers of 
chemical equipment. 
nature of 


acid proo 


Because ot the 
Duriron it was found nec 
essary to develop its own equipment 
tor handling various acids and chem 


Che sales department, aided by 


icals. 
information from research laboratories 
was enabled to select and recommend 
for these chemical operations, icid 
proot apparatus which, in many in 
stances, has paid large dividends t 
the user. This was particularly true 
during the war when platinum was 
very scarce. Duriron is an iron silt 
con alloy, and though it is not quite 
as chemically resistant for some uses 
as platinum, it was sufficiently so to 
enable the numerous acid plants to be 
erected and equipped without the use 
of platinum, which, as 
it Was 


stated above, 
almost 
during the War. 

Owing to the numerous demands 
for nitric acid during the War one 
primary consideration was to build lat 
ger and more efficent units than had 
been 


impossible to obtain 


possible by using chemical 
stoneware. Duriron could not only 
be produced much more readily, than 


could be 
manufactured in units of practically 
any size desired. 


chemical stoneware but 


Public Is Largest Beneficiary 

Another instance, in another field, 
which is startlingly illuminating, and 
which has to deal with the substitu- 
tion of tungsten for the replacement 
ot carbon filaments in electric bulbs. 
Dr. Jeffries of Cleveland made the 
following statement in an address de- 
livered before the American Society 
for Mechanical Engineers wherein he 
was outlining the benefits of research: 

“Leaving out of consideration mini- 
ature lamps, there are consumed an- 
nually in the United States alone over 
15 billions of kilowatt hours of elec 
trical illumination, at a 
cost to the consumer of eight hundred 
million dollars. 
illumination 
United 
lamps—assuming the 


energy, for 


If the same level of 
were maintained in the 
States by the use of carbon 
same average 
cost of electrical energy to the con- 
sumer—an annual expenditure of 
about two billion nine hundred mil 
lion dollars would have to be made 
Incidentally this amount of 
would more than buy all the pig iron 


and non-ferrous 


money 


metals produced in 

the United States in a year. It is, of 
course, obvious that if we were still 
using carbon lamps we would not en- 
joy the present level of illumination. 
“Tf we had, 
level of 


however, the 
illumination with carbon 
lamps, and assuming no other material 
except tungsten to be available, we 
could afford to pay, about three hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars per 
pound for tungsten and still obtain our 


present 
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hs 
aker Spinnerette Is | 
ientific instrument | 


IX read very often about the wonderful accuracy 

of modern scientific instruments—of their marvel- 

ous precision—and there is ample justification for 
all the adjectives bestowed upon them. Well 
worthy of being classed with them are Baker 
spinnerettes, because no matter how much pains- 
taking care, precision of measurement and _ rigid 
inspection may be devoted to the making of any 
instrument of extreme precision, the same meticu- 
lous care is applied in equal measure to the manu- 
facture of Baker spinnerettes. 


We make them of platinum-gold and _ palladium- 
gold. Both alloys allow of exact machining, both 
are about equal in wearing quality and both are 
completely proof to corrosion. The palladium 
alloy is the more economical, first because of the 
lower cost and second because, due to its greater 
lightness, Palladium-gold is bulkier and more 
spinnerettes can be made from an ounce of it. 
The scrap value of both is in proportion to the 
original cost. 





We make spinnerettes 


BAKER & CO., INC. 
54 Austin St., Newark, N. J. 
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li¢ht at the same cost. The actual 
cost of tungsten at the present time 
js less than a dollar per pound. This 
is only one illustration of the general 
proposition that the cost of a metal 
to tne consumer is the function of its 
concentration in the earth, and the 
ease of recovery, rather than its 
yalue to industry. There is another 
point to be gotten from the above 
statement, namely that the profits 
from research are largely passed on 
to the consumer, and while portions 
of them increase the dividends of the 
companies that operate the labora- 
tories, the general public is by far 
the greatest beneficiary.” 
Group Research 

Last we come to what is known to- 
day as “Group Research.” This is 
research undertaken by trade groups 
or associations. It has been found 
beneficial for industries to co-operate 
in this way and some of the outstand- 
ing examples are, the National Can- 
ners’ Association, the Tanners’ Coun- 
cil, the Electric Steel Founders’ Re- 
search Group, the American Institute 
of Banking, the American Institute of 
Architects, The Aluminum Bronze 
Manufacturers’ Institute, etc. 

Research or Receivership 

If we do not go into Research, 
then what? I have had that ques- 
tion asked of me innumerable times. 
To the manufacturer or business man 
who asks that question I answer: 
Read Mr. Arthur D. Little’s ““Hand- 
writing on the Wall” and Mr. Hugh 
Farrell’s “What Price Progress.” 

Mr. Little makes the following 
statement “The price of progress is 
research which alone assures the 
security of dividends.” A broad 
statement and a strong one, but one 
that would seem to have been proved 
conclusively since the World War 
ended and reconstruction began. He 
tells a little story of a company in 
which he owned some stock. This 
company had passed its dividends for 
several years. When a check-up was 
made of laboratory equipment it 
totalled $49.51; this only a very few 
vears ago. He asked what he was 
offered for his stock. There were 
no takers, and the firm is no more. 

On one occasion a_ purchasing 
agent of a great corporation was told 
that large savings could be effected 
by chemical control of his supplies, 
and the purchasing agent replied: 

“T believe in chemistry all right, 

but IT have a son who is a sophmore 
at Yale. He comes home every other 
Sunday and I get all I need of it 
trom him.” 
_Can any of you conceive of the 
‘evelopment of, say the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, or the Eastman 
Kodak, or any other that I have or 
lave not mentioned, to their present 
size, scope and accomplishment with 
© more technical advice than this 
purchasing agent had? It will hardly 
surprise you to hear that the com- 
pany whose officers relied on the 
week-end advice of a son from Yale 
went into the hands of a receiver, 
anc it, also, is no more. 

\ textile company manager stated 

interview : 
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“The only problem we have is that 
of sales,” not realizing that sales 
were likely to remain a problem until 
markets were broadened, and markets 
could only be broadened by research 
and investigation. 

There was a time when it was as 
easy to sell trunk straps to an ele- 
phant as to interest the agent of a 
cotton mill in research, but since the 
development of the rayon industry 
there has been a partial awakening. 

The president of a large company 
in another business made the state- 
ment: “There are no scientific prob- 
lems in our business.” Interesting if 
true! But the business that has no 
scientific problems is probably headed 
for perdition. A country may do 
without history if it be young 
enough, and may be thereby blessed; 
but no industry, no matter how 
young, can do without science today 
because it is now advancing so 
rapidly and with results so far reach- 
ing that no industry can hope to 
ignore research and live. 


The Ice Man and Old King Coal 

Time was when the ice man was 
as sure of his business as he was 
that summer followed winter. But 
the electric refrigerator is now super- 
seding him, and he will have to turn 
to other fields if he would exist in 
the economic world. All along the 
line we find commodities being dis- 
placed and having to find new fields 
of usefulness. Time was when our 
trains and our steamers were run by 
coal, industry was operated almost 
entirely with coal, and homes, offices 
and structures of all kinds were 
heated with coal. Today we find oil, 
gas and electricity performing the 
time-honored duties of King Coal. 
He is still King, but only because he 


found new fields to conquer. He 
serves us indirectly instead of di- 
rectly. He produces our gas and our 


electricity and no less a person than 
Mr. Hoover, of the Department of 
Commerce, made a_ statement re- 
cently to the effect that fifty years 
irom now 85% of electric power in 
use then will be produced by coal. 


Saved From Their Ignorance 

To those of you who have not been 
in touch with the chemical industry 
it will be interesting to note what 
happened to the wood alcohol indus- 
try not so long ago. That particular 
field of business awoke one morning 
to find that German research had 
developed a method for making 
methanol or wood alcohol at about 
one-half the price for which it could 
be produced in this country. Con- 
tracts were taken here for methanol 
at prices which, of course, threatened 
to upset the wood alcohol business. 
The Chemical Foundation was the 
Moses that led this industry out of 
the wilderness. It owned a German 
patent that enabled American manu- 
facturers to take advantage of the 
results of research. It was a striking 
warning to those who had not paid 
attention to investigations in that 
particular line—a warning that may 
well be heeded by every industry and 
business. 


The advance of science is so rapid 
that those organizations and_ busi- 
nesses that do not keep in touch with 
developments may one day awaken to 
find their levees swept away and a 
flood of new developments inundating 
their little structures. Every organ- 
ization needs to have a look-out or 
consulting expert whose business it is 
to keep in touch with developments 
as they affect the welfare of his com- 
pany. My own experience in re- 
search indicates that this suggestion 
is a most timely one and coming from 
so well versed a writer as Mr. Hugh 
Farrell it bears considerable weight. 


Dangers of Neglecting Research 

Mr. Farrell, in his book entitled 
“What Price Progress,” draws a very 
vivid picture of the value of chemical 
research to industry and the effect 
that properly conducted and _ utilized 
research has on the value of indus- 
trial investments. 

Many investors in industrial con- 
cerns and other businesses have not 
stopped to consider what the future 
of these concerns might be. If one 
reads Mr. Farrell’s book, it will be 
quite apparent that those companies 
that do not pursue research to the 
fullest extent are not increasing the 
value of their they 
should, and that those companies that 
are ignoring research 
headed tor the rocks. 


investments as 
are probably 


I have been told, on more than one 
occasion, by heads of organizations 
that I have been trving to interest in 
research, that they saw no need of 
it—even that it was a waste of 
money, and thev may find themselves 
in the plight of the man in the par- 
able who, when called upon to give 
an account of his stewardship said: 

“Lord, behold here is thy pound 
which T have kept laid up in a nap 
kin, etc.” And the Lord said to them 
that stood by: 

“Take from him the pound and give 
it to him that hath ten pounds * * * 
for I say unto you that unto every 
one which hath shall be given, and 
from him that hath not, even that he 
hath shall be taken away from him.” 


It is not beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility, in fact, I believe that it is 
exceedingly probable, that those in- 
dustries that fail to utilize research 
will lose what they hold, and those 
who do utilize research will gain ten- 
fold. TI am stressing this point hbe- 
cause it is so very difficult even today 
to interest executives in the value of 
research, and it is only by striking 
examples of what has been accom- 
plished that any interest at all can be 
aroused. Mr. Farrell states that the 
producer who has survived is the pro- 
ducer whose technical advisers know 
what is going on in the world, and 
whose executives know how and when 
to apply their knowledge. But, in 
order to profit by technical advisers, 
the company must first procure them 
and have some sort of an organiza- 
tion. We come next to the building 
up of the research organization. 


Qualifications 


Let us assume that the executive of 
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an organization has cleared the last 
hurdle of conservatism and has de- 
cided to embark on a program of 
research. His task has just begun. 
The road to visible results is a long 
and arduous one. These results will 
not be achieved in a day or a week 
or a month or a year. In fact, the 
research worker, better than any one 
else, knows the meaning of the old 
proverb “Rome was not built in a 
day.” labora- 
tory. It must be built with care, pa- 
tience and forethought. It cannot, 
like Topsy “just grow.” The first 
requisite of a 
program is “men.” 


Neither is a researc] 


successful 
Dr. Jewett has said in a discussion 
as to why certain research 
have not been undertaken 

swer 


projects 
“The an- 
is the simple, three-letter word 
‘men.”. Not mere human, male bi- 
peds, but men endowed by nature 
with at least the modicum of the 
spirit of scientific research to which 
has been added, either through for- 
tune, personal initiative, parental 
solicitude or a far-sighted policy on 


the part of the State, that orderly 


training and opportunity for expan- 

sion of intellect without which 

natural talents are of little avail.” 
No organization or method of ad- 


create the vital 
spark of the investigator. It is born 
in the fiber of the individual. 


ministration can 


It might be well to consider here 
where the men are coming from. The 
Industrial laboratory is man-con- 
suming and not a man-producing 
The Industrial Laboratory 
money making, and_ this 
Universities the re- 
preparing men for 
If we draw from the uni- 
versities too heavily, as we did during 


agency. 
must be 
leaves to the 
sponsibility of 
research. 
the World War, our source of 
ply will ultimately dry up. 

The 


great 


sup- 


therefore, is a 
research, and we 


university, 
school for 
must look to it to provide the workers 
for the industrial research 
of the future. How they 
is another problem which we 
take up here. 


laboratory 
are to do it 


cannot 


The Research Era 


Summing up our subject then: We 
have traced the development of re- 
search from the tiny beginnings in 
far-away New Harmony, to the com- 
plicated laboratories of the present 
day. We have considered the accom- 
plishments of some of these labora- 
tories, but there are others in many 
branches of industry which I have 
not mentioned because it was neces- 
sary to sketch my picture in forty 
minutes. 

Keeping in mind the points that I 
have covered: Is it too much to say 
that the industrial progress of the last 
half century and especially of the last 
25 years, is the direct result of re- 
search? 

Would we not still be using oil 
lamps if it had not been for electrical 
research in the field of illumination? 
Hark back to the weak carbon fila- 
ment bulb of fifteen years ago, and 
then scan the scintillating sky-lines 
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StOCK 


that produce at a 
low power cost 


When you use New England Butt braiders 
vou can feel sure that you are getting full 
production and at the same time operating 
the machines at a very small power expen 
diture 


fhe output obtainable from our No. 1 
ind No. 2 Braiders is, in fact, very high 
floor space occupied and we will wel 

me any comparison of production, wher 

floor space, original cost and maintenanc 
are of interest. If interested, send for new 


atalog 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT Co. 
304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
140 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, UL, 


IWlustrated below is the worm, worm gear, 
ind worm gear bearing now used on all 
our No. 1 and No. 2 Braiders. This makes 

machine more durable, seli-align n2, 
isily adjusted and interchangeable 


o unload your extractor 


or dye tub — 


THE ALLEN SYSTEM ... pneu- 
matic unloading that’s quick and 
efficient. One man loosens the raw 
stock ... and the fan lifts it in less 
time than it takes two men to do it 
by hand. Without sheeting or 
trucking, it transfers the stock 
speedily to the place of the next 
operation. 


Incidentally, the Allen System in- 
creases the dryer’s production from 
5 to 15‘« by actual tests. That's 
because the stock loses considerable 
moisture as it passes through the 
fan. In addition, the floor around 
the extractor or dye tub is left clear 
for preparing the next batch. 


an Allen handle your saturated silk, cotton and wool stock, 
ecid soaked waste, rags, bagging, clipping or any other raw 
Write us for illustrated circular. 


E. H. ALLEN COMPANY 


22 Dorance Street, Boston, 29, Mass. 


ALLEN SYSTEM 
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The finest Roving Can it is 


possible to produce 





POLISHED STEEL ROLL FIBRE TOP 
TOP 


STANDARD FIBRE COMPANY 
10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Factories: Somerville, Mass and Kennett Sq. Pa. 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS”? BRAND 


EMERY FILLETING 
“The New Flexible” “Needs No Damping” 


Stocks in TRADE MARK The Standard 
Boston, Mass. & ill as All Card-Grinding 
the South At Ky Medium 


{GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


+e ta 


Supplied by the 
Principal Importers 








or 
DRONSFIELD’S 


SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS 


LEIGH & BUTLER 


Managing Agents 
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f any of our large cities, where the 
vizard fingers of electricity write on 
1e sky information about anything 
nd everything from operatic stars 

sewing silk. Could that have been 
chieved without 
earch? 

How about the telephone (hand- 
,aiden of business and industry) that 
tands at your elbow all day? Saver 

time and effort. Here is the 
odel of Bell’s first telephone built 

1875. It is a far cry from this 
mple instrument to the complicated 
vstem that permits men to talk from 
ty to city, State to State, cross- 

untry and over the sea by a hook- 
ip of land wires and radio stations. 

From wires to wireless was a tre- 
endous step. Could it have been 
ade without the work on com- 
unication-research ? 

rhe twentieth century rolled in on 

e wheels of the infant motor in- 
lustry. Would that industry have 
cchieved the importance it has 
reached today without research? 

Research, then, in all of its rami- 
fications has contributed to the de- 
velopment of the greatest industrial 
era known to man. 

\nd what are those ramifications ? 
lake one instance—metallurgy. The 
trail of research leads back to the 

ines from which virgin ore is taken, 
nd it is a long way indeed from the 
re to the delicate alloys that make 
successful the industries of aviation, 
radio, etc., and research has made 
them possible. 

Research is not confined only to in- 
lustrial branches. Research for mar- 
financial research are new 
developments. New commodities must 
nd their markets; surplus, whether 
industrial or agricultural, must be 
sold. What more natural than to put 

expert to work studying, searching 


kets and 


the market to take care of a 
surplus? Ask the rice growers of 


lifornia what happened to them in 
1922 when their rice crop was mort- 
gaged for million dollars more 

in it was worth in the market? At 

e end of that year research 

ibled them to sell at a profit more 
than all of the 
ot the United States sold to the 
of the world. 


one 
crop 


e to Japan alone 


1 
» ¢ 


the final analysis, have not those 
isinesses that have prospered beyond 
lreams of even Alladin taken heed 
Research—The Traffic Signal in 


lustry? Those who have rolled 
the green sign “go” and have 
employed research have prospered. 


ose who have stopped before the 


rning red, who have been too 
utious and doubting, have either 
rked time or passed out. But 


creation marks time for 
x. Progress or retrogression is 
rule of life, and a new maxim is 
the making: 


hing in 


Eternal research is the price of 
survival in modern industry, and no 
nvestor or banker can feel sure that 

interest in any investment is 

ire in the absence of the assur- 
given by the knowledge that 
cence is on guard.” 


painstaking re-_ 
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The Textile Research Survey 


HE survey of technical textile re- 

search facilities in the United 
States, as conducted for the Club by 
Secretary Clark, is intended to cover 
also the important accomplishments, 
and the methods by which anyone de- 
siring to institute research may secure 
the services of the personnel and lab- 
oratories of the various institutional, 
governmental and private research or- 
ganizations. Only a brief abstract of 
the survey was presented at the At- 
lantic City meeting, but when finally 
approved by the executive committee 
of The Textile Institute Club it will 
be published complete in booklet form 
and will be available to anyone inter- 
The summary of the 
was in part as follows: 


ested. report 
As this report has not been passed 
upon by the executive committee of 
the club officially 
the members, any attempt to draw con- 
clusions from the 
presumptuous. 


and is not before 


would be 


survey 


The be summarized 
briefly and partially as follows: There 


survey may 
is an almost complete lack of pure 
or fundamental textile research 
accomplishments in this country. 


and 


There has been and still is little ap- 
plied or developmental textile re- 
search, and practically all has been of 
a hit or consid- 
erable duplication of effort and with 


miss character with 


a very common lack of scientific con- 
clusiveness. 

Our textile schools, 
textile 


universities and 
institutions as at present or- 
ganized are unfitted to conduct eff- 
ciently and systematically pure or ap- 
plied textile research work, with the 
exception of the Mellon Research 
Institute of the University of Pitts 
burg, and possibly the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology under a new 
plan vet to be made public. 

By inference, the need of some or 
ganized plan for the development of 
pure or fundamental research is a dire 
need of the industry, an approach to 
the initiation of may be the 
organized effort of all the individuals 
and representatives of textile associa- 


which 


tions interested in such an objective. 
The same group should undertake the 
organization of a plan for furthering 
applied or developmental textile re 
search. 

In the meantime everything possible 
should be done to encourage increased 
use, for applied and developmental re- 
search, of the institutional, 
mental private 


govern- 


and textile research 


facilities that have proved their eff 
ciency and resultfulness, and the di- 


rectors of these various research 


sources, 
them, should cooperate to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort and to advance 


research. 


Discussion by Dr. W. F. Edwards 


PE 1SCUssION of Mr. Corse’s ad- 
dress and the textile research 
survey was opened by Dr. W. F. Ed- 
wards, director of laboratories of 
United States Testing Co., Inc., and 
chairman of D-13 of the 
Mate- 
Edwards has much 
thinking and writing on the subject 
of fundamental and applied textile re- 
search and is well qualified to speak 
on the subject. 
pressed as follows: 


Section 
American Society for Testing 


fiais. Dr: done 


His views were ex- 
\ clear understanding of the funda- 


mental purpose ,of 


necessary, at the 


textile research is 


outset in order to 
arrive at a clear outline of procedure 
for carrving it out to advantage. 
The word “research” like the word 
“service” is on every tongue and like 
the word “service” is understood in a 
varety of ways, depending to a quite 
considerable degree upon the back- 
ground of the user. It may be said at 
once that there is probably some good 
in any one of the manv ideas, due to 
differences of background, uses and 
experiences built up around the word 
“research,” but that there is one best 
way which we should endeavor to de- 
termine with some degree of prob- 
abilty before proceedng to outline a 
definite program of research. 
Research may be defined as a sys- 
tematic, diligent, protracted investi- 
gation for the purpose of adding to 
human knowledge or for the purpose 
of explaining phenomena and thus 
bringing them under principles or 


laws. Such research is more less 
academic and is carried on for the 
most part in universities, colleges 


technical schools and other institutions 
by persons who have happened to be 
come interested in some way or other 
in the particular 


they, are 


researches which 
on; 1. e., it is lett 
individual initiative 


and the method of pursuing it 


carrving 
more or less to 
= also 


to some extent a matter of personal 


preference which is sometimes based 
on very inadequate training and ex- 
perience and, therefore, on doubttul 
judgment. 

The research work done in these 
varied institutions of learning 1s 


doubt of verv great. benefit 
Indeed, | 


fairly that it is essential to 


without 
to mankind believe we 
may say 
human progress. Perhaps the in 
dividual initiative is one of 
est points. It 


safeguard it 


its strong 
1S only necessary to 
against too much indi 
vidual initiative by half-trained, in 
experienced men with less than half 
baked projects. It lacks, however, 
the continuity and concentration of 
directed effort that should be required 
in a program for textile research di 
rected with a single purpose, that of 
improving the raw manu- 
facturing processes and finished prod 
ucts of the textile industries. 


materials, 


The expression “fundamental tex- 
tile research” has been much mis- 
understood and in many instances con 
fused with the academic research of 
these institutions of learning. Funda- 


together with those utilizing 


textile 
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research should mean 
a high order of industrial research in 


mental textile 
the textile industries which requires 
direction by a staff of men experi- 


enced in researches in the funda- 


mental sciences such as physics, chem- 
istry and biology but directed to a 
single purpose, that of improving the 
quality of the raw materials and the 
manufacturing processes and the fin- 


ished products of the textile indus- 
tries by a_ better scientific under- 
standing of them. This irecting 
staff should not be understood as a 
staff who give details of work to do 


staff of 
only expected to do what they 


to another workers who are 
ire told 
to do. The directing staff should con- 


sult together and 


with the working 
staff as to probable best method of 
attack and then leave the details to 
the individual initiative i the 
worker. 


lhe laboratory, or group of labora- 


such 


tories, for research has some- 





Dr. W. F. Edwards, Who Opened Discus- 
sion of Papers Presented at Textile 
Institute Club Meeting 

times been described, quite aptly 1 


think, as a convergent laboratory or 


group wherein all the work is co- 
ordinated to a single purpose, as dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary univer- 
sity laboratory, which in  contra-dis- 
tinction is called a divergent labora- 
tory, or group of laboratories, where- 


in any problem that gives promise of 


adding to the sum total of knowledge 


may be attacked without con- 
sideration of its relation to any other 
special problems that may be carried 


on quite independently by some other 
persons in the same universit 

\ convergent laboratory is neces- 
sarily cooperative as to the way in 
carried out. <A 
convergent laboratory for high grade 
industrial textile research would need 


which its work is 


to be cooperative as to the method of 
financing it. The textile industries in 
the United States are operating in com- 
paratively small units notwithstanding 
that their total output amounts to 
several billions of dollars annually 
so that a comprehensive program of 
research would need, for the most 
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Several Uses 
for draft and friction rolls on 


Perches for Unfinished Goods, Fin- 
ish Perches, Spreading and Roii- 
ing Machines, Gigs and Nappers, 
Sanding and Polishing Machines, 
Steam Finishing Machines, Cloth 
Dryers, Cloth Shears, Brushing Ma- 
chines, Singeing Machines, Chin- 
chilla Machines, Dewing and Spray- 
ing Machines, Printing Machines, 
Rotary Cloth Presses and Winding 
and Measuring Machines. 


Also 


Felt for Bar Coverings on Yarn 
Winders, Felt for Building Up 
Rolls on Vacuum Extractors, Felt 
for Clearer Boards, Felt for Lubri- 
cating Pads, Felt for Take-up Rolls 
on Looms, Felt for Rolls Used in 
Damp Spinning of Tow, Felt for 
All Rolls That Must Have Friction 
Surface and Felt Washers for Wor- 
sted Drawing Machinery. 
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Keeping On— 


Only first-quality felt can 
Keep on giving uniform tension 


TRONG, live felt for the take-up rolls on your looms 
for the draft and friction rolls on your finishing ma- 
chines for your clearer boards. Felt as friction washers on 


your worsted drawing or roving frames. Felt wherever you 


may use it 


It’s only first-quality felt, properly and particularly made, that 
keeps on giving the same uniform tension that keeps on the 
job longer that always proves most economical in the final 
test. You can look to American Felts for these “‘built-in”’ 


qualities — and get them! 


For American Felt Company’s felts are made by an organiza- 
tion as particular as its most exacting customers — an organiza- 
tion backed by many years of sound experience in advising mill 
men in recommending the grade of felt best suited to each 
textile requirement. Our customers profit by all this. Write us 


for quotations. 


American Felt 
Company 


TRADE MARK 


114 East 13th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 325 So. Market Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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economic operation, the cooperative 
financing of the entire industry. This 
would be true whether all the branches 
including silk, wool, cotton, etc., and 
the dyeing and finishing establish- 
ments necessary to them acted together 
or each branch acted alone. 

The human element is probably the 
greatest obstacle to all acting to- 
gether, but it does not require any 
extended analysis to see the economic 
and other advantages of acting to- 
gether as the type of men required 
for planning and directing and car- 
rying on the researches are the same 
for any one of them as for all work- 
ing together. 

Before attempting to develop a com- 
prehensive plan for carrying on a high 
order of cooperative industrial textile 
research, there should be: (1) Quite 
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general recognition by the textile in- 
dustries of the need of it, which im- 
plies an understanding of its funda- 
mental purpose. (2) A clear vision 
of the possible values to be derived 
from it, which in turn implies an 
understanding of the possible negative 
results of foregoing it. An under- 
standing that it can only be expected 
to furnish its best outcome when 
pursued systematically and continu- 
ously over a long period of time with 
adequate equipment both as to per- 
sonnel and apparatus, which implies 
adequate financing from the begin- 
ning. 

Meetings such as this one of the 
Textile Institute Club can do much 
toward bringing about this under- 
standing and vision by openly dis- 
cussing the matter from every point 
of view. 


Charles F. Goldthwait’s Discussion 


HARLES F. GOLDTHWAIT, 
who was the next speaker, is a 
textile chemist of broad training and 
experience, and is now an Industrial 
Fellow oi the Mellon Institute of 


Industrial Research, University of 
Pittsburg, conducting textile re- 


searches for the Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., 
Chester, Pa., and was accompanied 
at the meeting by two representatives 
of the latter company. His contribu- 
tion to the discussion was in large 
part as follows: 

Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search has had wide experience in 
association investigational work. It 
stands ready 
and assist 








to offer encouragement 
ice in any way possible, to 
any research undertaking of any of 
the textile industries. The Institute 
is now full almost to the point of 
overflowing, and has a large waiting 
list of associations and manufacturers 
with research problems. It is not, 
therefore, looking for Fellowships 
and whatever may be said now is 
entirely disinterested in that sense. 

The textile industry, contrary to 
ions, has a very creditable 
background of scientific history. It 
has frequently, in the past, used the 
very best scientific information avail- 
able. At just about the time that a 
barber, a spinner and a clergyman had 
invented some real textile spinning 
ind weaving machinery, along came 
two scientific achievements, iron to 
make strong machines and = steam 
power to run them, to help start the 
industry off in very much the same 
way that it has gone ever since. 

Cloth production outgrew the old 
leaching fields and bleaching had to 
e done more quickly to keep pace 
with weaving. Just in time, chlorine 
was discovered, and with manufac- 
tured alkalies and cheaper acids it is 
not strange that the names of some of 
the most famous of the early chemists 
ire associated with the development 
\f true chemical bleaching. 

Since the establishment of these 
methods, the greatest advances in tex- 
tiles have been the development of 
knitting, the synthesis of coal-tar 
dyes, and the manufacture of artificial 
silk. The last two, including many 
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of the methods of dye application, are 
strictly products of science. 

Not Keeping Pace With Science 

Even allowin;, for the many other 
ways in which science has come into 
the raising of fibers or the manufac- 
ture of textiles, it seems fair to say 
that the industry in more recent years 
has not kept pace with scientific 
progress. Still we have no more 
reason than any other industry to 
think that we know all that we 
need to. 

During 15 vears of mill experi- 
ence the speaker was continually 
beset with problems on which knowl- 
edge was lacking, and was led to have 
a great respect for fundamental re- 
search to supplement the ordinary 
day-to-day experiments, with whose 
value you are all familiar. More 
recently in exclusive research work 
he has had the usual experience of 
meeting unsolved problems on every 
hand. 

For example, sad as it is, we have 
to admit that nobody can vet state 
positively the complete chemical for- 
mula of cotton cellulose, tell just how 
it is constructed into the cotton fiber, 
or why a cotton dye sticks to it. 

These may not be the most impor- 
tant things for us to know, but it 
seems as though they should be very 
helpful in an industry where all the 
properties of the chief material, and 
the processes, depend on this un- 
known composition and _ structure. 

Successful Group Research 

Assuming that research, which is 
the study of the scientific foundations 
of the industry, is desirable, some sort 
of organization is of course neces- 
sary for its prosecution. Ideas on 
this subject may differ, but a few 
suggestions can be made from the ex- 
perience of Mellon Institute. During 
the past fiscal year this Institute has 
had in operation 16 fellowships spon- 
sored by associations whose member- 
ship varies from four to two thou- 
sand. 

Each such association of manu- 
facturers “consists of those firms in 
an industry having problems of com- 
mon interest which are so basic or of 
such general application that the 


results of research thereon are of im- 
portance to all company-members.” 
Competitors can work harmoniously 
on a research program if the prob- 
lems are of concern to all and do not 
require the disclosure of confidential 
information. Quoting again from 
the booklet entitled Jndustrial Fellow- 
ship published by Mellon Institute, 
“Association research reduces the cost 
factor to a minimum”, and “problems 
may be studied that require more 
time and expense than should be 
borne by a single manufacturer or 
company.” Such “correlation of re- 
search effort * * * prevents unneces- 
sary duplication in scientific in- 
quiries.” The Institute’s researches 
for associations have “been especially 
successful in work on standardization 
of factory practice and manufactured 
products and on extending uses of 
various chemicals and commodities.” 
Just such problems now confront the 
textile industry and as far as they are 
of a technical nature, cooperative 
scientific research is undoubtedly the 
best solution. 
Lack of Research Workers 

From the experience of Mellon In- 
stitute it is believed that the first seri- 
ous problem will be to find qualified 
research workers. On a number of 
occasions the Institute has sought 
men with the necessary general scien- 
tific training and with some of the 
particular type of experience required 
in textile research and has had dif- 
ficulty in finding them. The British 
have found it necessary in some of 
their similar work to train part of 
the required personnel. 

With this in mind and in order that 
work may start immediately after the 
making of a favorable decision and 
the appropriation of funds, it is sug- 
gested that it begin on the fellow- 
ship plan. 

A head will be required in general 
charge of research activities, and a 
suitable committee to represent the 
industry, including specialists in the 
departments of science involved. The 
director and committee having set up 
a program of suitable problems can 
probably work to advantage with the 
National Research Council in making 
assignments of problems to the insti- 
tutions best fitted for the work. 

Those of more immediate technical 
interest can be given to the textile 
and other technical schools, while the 
broader, fundamental, scientific prob- 
lems requiring more refined and 
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elaborate apparatus and more time, 
as well as the highest type of scien- 
tific knowledge would be assigned to 
universities where the best qualified 
specialists are to be found to super- 
vise the work. 

The result of such an arrangement 
would be to obtain a research yield 
at least in proportion to the outlay, 
and to train a number of workers 
ready for an independent research 
unit if such were established, or 
ready to enter the industry with a 
special knowledge of how to attack 
textile problems. 


Central Research Institute 

A separate research institute for 
the exclusive service of the industry 
is undoubtedly desirable and whether 
it should be founded at once and on 
what scale would depend on the funds 
available and on a survey of the 
problems and of the facilities and 
men available to handle them. 

Untortunately many of the prob- 
lems of textile research are of such 
a nature that experiments cannot be 
performed once and the matter re- 
garded as settled. There are so many 
variables that checks and _ rechecks 
are often necessary. Almost any- 
thing that the speaker has done would 
be done better if he were to do it 
over again; and many things that 
were done by others even five or 
ten years ago could be done much 
better now with improved apparatus 
and new knowledge. 

For such reasons as this the two 
methods of research can _ probably 
work together to great advantage: 
the fellowship system to utilize 
existing facilities, to obtain a variety 
of viewpoints and to train research 
men; the independent research organ- 
ization, to coordinate the results ob- 
tained outside, to extend the experi- 
ments if necessary and interpret them 
for the industry, as well as to pursue 
its own lives of research. 

It has been’ said in view of the 
vast amount of experimenting on tex- 
tile materials and machinery during 
the last hundred years and more, 
with few real outstanding results, 
that when something new is dis- 
covered it will be revolutionary. If 
it is discovered on this side of the 
water, we will be so much “to the 
good”; if on the other side and not 
here, we can only surmise what the 
effect may be on the American cotton 
business. 


Need of Research Emphasized 


UCH of the remaining discussion 

emphasized the lack and the 
need of both facilities and personnel 
for applied and fundamental technical 
textile research work, and expressed 
satisfaction that there was at least 
one organization that was devoted to 
stimulating interest in the subject, 
and which could be regarded as a 
clearing house for information on 


existing facilities, personnel and 
methods. 
William Spraragen, secretary of 


the Division of Engineering and 
Industrial Research of the National 


Research Council, with offices in 
Washington, D. C., and New York 
City, explained the history and work 
of this organization both during and 
since the World War, the efforts that 
it has made to stimulate research 
activities in the textile industry, the 
practical failure of these efforts thus 
far, and its desire to cooperate with 
such an organization as The Textile 
Institute Club to the extent of its 
ability. He mentioned the fact that 
the division has been officially in- 
vited to cooperate with the Industrial 
(Continued on page 183) 
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ESTABLISHED 1876 


Fast Color Standards 


Now that the National Better Business Bureau 
has adopted standards of fastness for dyed cotton, 
an increased demand for this class of dyeing 
is inevitable. 


Your colored rayon will conform to these Stand- 
ards if dyed by this Company. 


Samples and prices upon application. 


THE HELLWIG SILK DYEING COMPANY 


Skein and Piece Weighting, Dyeing and Finishing 
Rayon Dyeing—Vat, Sunfast and Regular Colors 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Are Your Steel 
Rollers Sick? 


Here are some of the 
symptoms; worn or 
loose necks; bosses 
worn smooth; flutes 
scratched. 


eA ee 





Any one of these means 
uneven twisting — un- 
even yarn. 


We will operate on 
your rollers. You may 
: , not recognize them 
when they come back 

I HE GI OBE We manufacture all size . 
Flyer Pressers, Roving, to you — they will run 

Spindles, Fluted Steel . 

all steel Rolls, Top Rolls, Lifting like new. 


OV ER END CR EEL | eis. “Ensil Mole Goan 


; 2 : Flyers. To convince yourself 
The tube does not revolve, this feature increases production ae 
. s send us a trial order. 
and decreases knots. 


Easy to creel. 


Another fine feature is a simple but effective tension device. 
Electric stop motion optional. a SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 
Repeat orders prove its success. —e—— | Charlotte, N. C. 


Globe Mfg. Co., 2009-13 Kinsey St. Phila., Pa. | W. H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. W. H. Hutchins, Sec’y. 
Established 50 years 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 
* J. & J. Cash, Inc., Los Angeles, 


Cal., have awarded a general contract 


to the S. G. H. Robertson Co., Black 
Bldg., for a new one-story mill, 50x 
130 ft., at Gramercy Place and 64th 
St., to cost about $25,000. Fletcher- 


Thompson, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., are 
architects and engineers and Holmes & 
Sanborn, Black Bldg., Los 
resident architects. 


Angeles, 


Adams Mfg. Co., Putnam, Conn., has 
recently installed 32 automatic 
looms. 


William Dalby, Paterson, N. J., lace 
manutacturer, will move from 2 Market 
St. to 11 Van Houten St. (Congdon 
Mill). Additional machinery has been 
purchased and is now being installed in 
the new quarters. The moving will be 
completed in about a month. 


new 


Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. [., 
has filed plans for the construction of 
two one-story dwellings, each about 
26x 43 ft., on Oakdale Ave., for em- 
ployes’ service. 

*Slater Mfg. Co., Marietta, S. C. 
Surveys preliminary to laying out of 
the village of Slater that is to be built 
near Marietta, with the erection of the 


textile plant there by the Slater in- 
terests, are now being made. Building 
will begin in the early fall after the 


“Swamp Rabbit” railway has been im- 
proved so as to permit supplies to be 
transported over the line. J. E. 
rine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are 
engineers in charge. 


Mills Mill No. 2, Woodruff, S. C 


Sir- 
the 


received bids for construction of two 
new buildings with steel framework, 
brick and steel sash. The project will 


represent approximately $350,000. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
are the engineers in charge. 


*Regent Textiles, Ltd., Guelph, Ont., 
Canada, manufacturers of cotton 
and twines, are constructing an addi- 
tional story to their plant. Ten new 
cards and the necessary spinning and 
winding equipment to approximately dou- 
ble their capacity are beng installed. 

*LaFrance Plushes, Ltd., Woodstock, 
nt., Canada, have been granted a char- 
ter with authorized capital of $250,000. 


yarns 


(he new company is a subsidiary of the 
La France Textile Industries. Work of 
nstalling new machinery has been com- 
] } 

pleted and 


placed 


a few of the looms have been 
in operation. 


Fact and Gossip 
Lanier Mfg. Co., Anniston, Ala., has 


filed notice of an increase in its capital 
ck from $50,000 to $150,000 and a 
inge in name to the J. A. Meinhardt 
Industries, Inc. The plant manufac- 


tures mop yarns and mops. 


Morrillton (Ark.) Cotton Mills, Inc., 
which are building a new plant at Mor- 
illten and transferring machinery from 
the Groveville (N. J.) mills to the new 
tructure, have filed articles of incor- 


* Indicates previous mention of project 


poration at Trenton, N. J. 
consists of $300,000 preferred stock, $100 
par value, and 20,000 shares of no par 


The capital 


common stock. The 
Frank S. Muzzey, F. 
and Thomas J. Cauley 
phia. 
Quidnick-Windham Mfg., Co., \il- 


limantic, Conn., now in receivership, ob- 


incorporators are 
Stanley 


all of 


Sourman 
Philadel- 


tained a reduction in property assessment 
trom $338,000 to $200,000 by the 


$2 board 
of relief. 


Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., Adams, 
Mass., last week started night work -n 
the ring spinning, weaving and carding 
departments of its No. 2 mill, giving em- 
ployment to more than 300. More are 
to be added nightly until the necessary 
400 are at work, which will be full ca- 
pacity. 


*Howard-Arthur Mills Inc., Fall 
River, Mass., tormerly the Seaconnet 
Mills, will start production during the 
last week of the present month accord- 
ing to President Elias Reiss. 


*Hamilton Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Judge Marcus Morton in the equity ses- 
sion of the Superior Court, Boston, May 
13, allowed the motion of the receivers 
of the company to be authorized to pay 
a dividend of 65% to creditors. There 
was no objection. The $4,000,000 suit 
ot minority stockhclders of the Hamil- 
ton company against certain directors, 
seeking to hold them liable for losses of 
the company, came up in the Supreme 
Court last week, but Judge Braley put 
it over to May 31. 


*Page Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


Final details of the sale of this plant 


to the Kidder Co., New Bedford, for 
clients of the latter, were completed 
last week and the property is now in 


the possession of the purchasers. 
mediately following the 
the Page mill board of directors, the 
following officers were elected for the 
new corporation: President, Bentley 
W. Warren, Jr.; treasurer, Francis O. 
McDevitt; clerk, Oliver Prescott, Jr. 
Directors, Francis O. McDevitt, Oliver 
Prescott, Jr., William C. Prescott and 
Bentley W. Warren, Jr. An additional 
director will be added later. 


Laughlin Textile Mills, 
N. Y., are now running on 
weekly schedules with an 
working force. 


The Rhine-Anderson Mills, Capelsie, 
N. C., have been sold. E. O. Anderson, 
who has been president and owned the 
controlling interest, has disposed of his 
interest to Wesley Heath, of Charlotte, 
who will succeed Mr. Anderson as 
president, taking effect at once. Mil- 
ton Ensor, who has been secretary and 


Im- 
resignation of 


Waterford, 
full time 
enlarged 


general manager of the company for 
the last two years, has tendered his 
resignation to take effect June 1. He 


will retain his position on the board of 
directors for the present and will as- 


sist the new management as far as pos- 
sible. 


The Ronda (N. C.) Cotton Mill is 
now in operation after standing idle 
for several vears. It has been leased 
by the Johnston interests of Charlotte, 
N. C. The power is furnished by the 
Southern Power Co. which completed 
its line on May 2, from Elkin to Ronda. 


Dexter Yarn Co. 
R. L., was bought by 
realtor, acting tor 
at public auction for 
tat 


assessed Al 


paid $1200 for the 


Pawtucket, 
\. Martin 


> 
Bertozzi 


plant, 

Frank 
N iche las 
$55,000. 


$167,080. 


The prop- 
He als 


turbines in the plant 


erty Is 


*Bodell Lace Co., Pawtucket, R. L., re- 
cently noted incorporated with authorized 
capital of $50,000, will 


{ continue 
tion of the mill at 36 


opera 
making 
and flouncings. Charles 


H. Bodell is treasurer of the company 


Lee St., 


dress nets, laces 


*Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
The real estate of this company was 
sold at public auction May 11 to Nich- 


olas Bertozzi, former operator of a 
creamery at Pawtucket, for $55,000. Mr. 


Bertozzi also was the highest bidder, at 


$1,200, on the power house. The ma- 
chinery was sold piecemeal for about 
$3,000. 

*John J. Kenyon Mfg. Co., Paw- 
tucket, RK. I. The naming of a perma- 
nent receiver for this company, for 
which a temporary receiver was ap 
pointed recently has been held up, fol- 


lowing a hearing in the Superior Court 
at Providence, pending negotiations for 
the sale of the property at a sum which 
would the [ 
company. 


Wilson Thread Co., Greenville, S. ( 
will discontinue the manufacture of cot- 
ton products and devote its entire time 
to silk threads. . 


Seneca (S. C.) Co. has been bought 
by the Lonsdale Co. and the plant at 
Seneca will hereafter be operated under 
the name Lonsdale Co., Seneca Mill, with 
main office at Providence, R. I. The 
ownership and management remain as 
heretofore. 


cover indebtedness of the 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 
Waterman Worsted Co., Inc., 

nam, Conn., has_ recently 

new automatic looms. 


Oregon Worsted Co., Portland, Ore 


Put- 
installed ten 


will soon start construction of a plant 
of 65x75 ft. addition to cost about 
$6,000. 


*Sheppard Mfg. 
Ave. & Wilde 


manufacturers of 


Co., Leverington 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


dress 


St; 
fabrics, 
recently announced their intention of in 


LOW ds 


This con 
this 
goods which were started last 
manufacturing plushes and velvets 


Sydney Worsted Co., 


stalling several plush looms. 


cern now has 5 looms on type of 


week, 


W oonso¢ ket, 


R. I., has filed plans for a one-story 
brick and steel addition, 50x85 ft., or 
Allen St., for which a general contract 
recently was let to Frederick Pelleti 


Woonsocket 


Fact and Gossip 
George E. Kunhardt Corp., Lawrence, 


Mass., is operating at better than 75% 
of capacity, and is reported considering 
early increase in present production 


Smith Mills, Inc., Milford, Mass., 
have closed their Milford plant and con- 
solidated it with their plant in Worces- 


ter, Mass. The Mil pia « 
rented or sold. 

Crawford & Tyler, North Dana, 
Mass., are practically the only active 
textile company in that section aftected 
by the Swift river reservoir proje 
work on which has just begu The 
village of North Dana 1s to be entirely 
flooded by water, affecting all the indu 
tries. W. J. Crawtord, sem member 
of the firm who its in his 92d year sticks 
to his determination to begin his busi 
hess career anew, 


atter 40 vears, in a 
place yet to be chosen he 
number of sites under consideration 


Several idle textile plants are also at- 


fected by the water project, including 
that formerly operated by the Quabbia 
Woolen Ce. at Entield later operated 
by the Liberty Woolen Co. At Smith’s, 
a mile north of Enfield, is the idle Bea- 
con Woolen Co., formerly operated by 


Grant S. Kelley, Inc 


Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., which is operating on a_ cur- 
tailed schedule, has made a 10% reduc- 


tion in wages effective on May 31 and 


affecting about 1,000 employes of all 
plants. 

Hadley Mills, South Hadley Falls, 
Mass., have closed their weaving de 


partment for the present though still op- 
erating the dyeing and finishing depart- 


ments. It is between seasons 


Eagle Textile Mfg. Co. is the name 
of a company recently incorporated. 
This is a continuation of the business 
that has been operating as Eagle Textile 
Co., at 3627 N. Lawrence St., Philadel- 
phia, Henri Smet being the proprietor, 
where they manufacture men’s wear and 
dress goods. The new company 
sents an incorporation of this 
which will be continued at 
as heretofore. 


Snowdon Worsted Mills, Providence, 


repre- 
business 
same address 


R. I. Mrs. Annie W. S. Greaves, 
widow of James W. Greaves, founder 
and president for many years of the 


Crown Worsted Mills, has purchased the 
Snowdon Worsted Mills, 
formerly a part of the 
Mrs. Greaves has announced 
estate of late husband severed 
with the Crown mil's 
and has acquired all physical assets of 
the Snowdon mills, which, as 


which were 
Crown mills. 
that the 
her 
all connections 


has 


formerly 


reported, will soon be operated under 
the name, Greaves Worsted Mill, and 
managed by James W. Greaves, Jr. 


The Clydesdale Worsted Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., has filed an amendment to 
its charter, increasing the capital stock 
from $50,000 to $75.000. 


Burlington (Wis.) Blanket Co., has 
covered its employes with additional 
group life insurance policics, each em- 
ploye having $1,000 added to insur- 
ince already in force, making a total 9 
$250,000. Employes 
mium monthly 
surance, 


mall pre- 
idditional in- 


Pay a 
for the 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 
*Bell & Spencer, Amsterdam, N. Y., 


have started 
plant at Fort 


construction of their 


Plain, N. Y.., 


new 


which will 
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You can sit in on 
knitters’ 
every-day requirements 


To anyone producing knitting yarns, supplying 
dyeing or finishing services to knitters, or produc- 
ing equipment and supplies for this field—this cer- 
tainly sounds intriguing. Yet an advertisement 
in the Little Red Book offers just such an oppor- 
tunity. For an insignificant sum, that means in 
the case of a page unit—less than a dollar a week, 
you can get your message across to knitters—and 
it’s seen. 


For 45 years the American Directory of the Knit- 
ting Trade has been the standard reference guide 
of the knitting industry. It is referred to unceas- 


ingly. 


Can you afford not to be represented? Many ad- 
vertisers with just such products as your own ad- 
vertise year after year. It pays. 


We'll wager that just one year’s try-out will make 
you a life member too. Take us up! 


Textile World 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


334 Fourth Ave., y New York 


| 








The Plant behind Atlas Silk Oils 


IXL NEATSFOOT OIL 


100% pure silk soaking oil which ful- 
fills every requirement. 


XELENT NEATSFOOT OIL 


Essential in the manufacture of Jersey 
Cloth, Silk and Rayon Knit Goods. 


ATLASOL 


A stainless and odorless penetrator con- 
taining no mineral oil. Absolutely solu- 
ble without aid of soaps. For silk 
throwing and conditioning of rayon. 


Atlas Refinery - - - Newark, N. J. 


Textile Oil Specialists since 1887 





Drum after Drum 
the Same 





Phadapkc Sik 08 Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 






—— so) 
© L008 4 emwoere 


That’s Philadelphia Silk Oil’s plat- 
form before mill men — a silk treat- 
ment of one quality held consistently. 
Naturally by this we maintain abso- 
lute uniformity. 


May we send you a trial drum? 


PHILADELPHIA SILK OIL CO. 


One Product — One Quality 
3rd and Dock Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mill News—Continued | 


e an initial equipment of six tricot 
chines. 
The Carolina Knitting Mills, 
rlington, N. C., capitalized at $100,- 
, is a new mill equipped with 40 cir- 
ar knitting machines on men’s fancy 
se. M. B. Smith is president; A. D. 
ore, secretary-treasurer, and W. A. 
ll, manager. The plant is located in 
iew building 60 x 85 feet. 
Pen-Co Hosiery Co., Burlington, 
. C., a new firm organized by John M. 
Coble and Ernest Pennington of Burl- 
ngton, has placed an order for Scott & 
Williams automatic machines, which will 
be installed on the top floor of the Coca 
la building at Worth and Andrews 
s. The company will manufacture 
men’s hose. 

Hickory Hosiery Mills, Lenoir, N. C. 
A new brick building is being erected 
for the Lencir branch of the Hickory 
Hosiery Mills. 

*John Blood & Co., Boyertown, Pa., 
confirm the report that they are install- 


we 


a 


3 WNC) 


ior the production of full-fashioned hos- 
iery. Eight full-fashioned machines are 
being installed, but the company will con- 
tinue to produce seamless hosiery as 
formerly. 

*L. E. Winnie and associates, Union, 
S. C., who formerly operated the Tryon 
Silk Fabrics, Inc., at Gloversville, N. Y., 
have arrived at Union to supervise the 
remodeling of a building occupied for 
some time by a local newspaper. The 
building consists of two stories, each 
having about 6,000 sq. ft. floor space. 
Some of the machinery for this mill has 
already arrived in Union, and will be 
placed immediately upon completion of 
the alterations. This mill will manufac- 
ture knitted silk fabrics, women’s un- 
derwear and gloves, and will have an 
initial equipment of seven knitting and 
25 sewing machines. A charter will be 
applied for under the laws of South 
Carolina within the next few days. Sev- 
eral local men are financially interested 
in the project. The Tryon company 
will not operate a plant at Morgantown, 
W. Va., as planned some time ago. 


Campbell Knitting Mills, Jellico, 
Tenn., suffered a fire loss estimated at 
$200,000 last week. Two large ware- 
houses with their contents burned and the 
main mill was damaged. The structures 
will be rebuilt. 

Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is installing 40 additional new 
tull-fashioned knitting machines in the 
building at 3202 Center St., purchased 
last December from the Columbia Knit- 
ting & Mfg. Co. It is expected to have 
the new machinery ready for operation 
by Sept. 1. 

Eagle Knitting Mills, Milwaukee, 
Wis., have added three new knitting 
machines to their equipment. They plan 
to have their new plant completed by 
Feb. 1, 1928. 

*Eaton Knitting Co., Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada, has awarded contract for build- 
ing a two-story addition, to be equipped 

a dye house. 

Ontario Silkknit, Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont, Canada, are fitting up the old 
munition plant at the corner of Prescott 
>t. and East Ave., which they recently 

ght for $65,000 and will use it as an 
tion to the plants already operated. 


Fact and Gossip 
Amsterdam (N. Y.) Hosiery Mfg. 





ndicates previous mention of project. 


Co. plans to maintain present day and | 
night schedules during the remainder of | 
the year. 


Knitted Fabrics Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Following filing of petition in | 
bankruptcy, Merrick Nittolly has been 
appointed receiver in bond of $5,000. 


Lawrence & Morley Textile Co., | 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is the name of a | 
new concern incorporated under 
laws to manufacture silk, knitted, and 
woolen cloth and garments. C. R.| 
Morley, president and treasurer of the 
Acme Silk Mills, is the principal stock- 
holder. 


Stillwater (N. Y.) Knitting Co. has | 
just completed pipe line connections | 
from its plant to the Hudson River | 
which are about a half mile in length. | 
The new watering system will be used 
in the washroom besides providing fire | 
protection. 


state 


Berry Hosiery Mill, Connelly Springs, | 
N. C., owned and operated until recently | 
by J. G. Berry, has been sold to P. O. 
Williams and William Rhoney who will 
operate the mill. 


*Cadet Knitting Co., Philadelphia, ac- 
cording to reliable sources, will make | 
an announcement within the next week 
concerning the rumored merger of this 
concern and several other  full-fash- | 
ioned hosiery manufacturers in this vi- 
cinity. Among those that have been 
mentioned in connection with this pro- 
posed merger besides the Cadet, 
the Lehigh Silk Hosiery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Lansdale Silk Hosiery Co., Lans- 
dale, Pa., Kraemer Hosiery Co., Naz- 
areth, Pa., and Oscar Nebel Co., Hat- 
boro, Pa. 


Northland Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, Wis., 
has been incorporated for $20,000 by 
G. L. Lappely, L. Margoles and B. 
Saltzein, to manufacture knitted outer- 
wear. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Brown Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., has 
recently moved from the Phoenix Mill 
to the Congdon Mill, Paterson, where 
the entire second floor is occupied. Ad- 
ditional machinery has been purchased 
and is now in operation. 


Paulton Silk Corp. (formerly Press 
Yarn House), Paterson, N. J., will be- 
gin extensions and improvements in its 
four-story mill to cost about $5,000. 


Contract has been let to the Charles | 


Becker Building Co., Paterson. 


Hamlet Textile Co. Woonsocket, 
R. I., has taken out a permit for the 
erection of a one-story addition, to be 
used for storage service. 





Fact and Gossip 


Adams Silk Co., Inc., Athol, Mass:| 


H. G. Stine, new president of this com- 


pany, which was a recent consolidation | 
of the D. E. Adams Co., Inc., Athol, and | 


the Globe Silk Works, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn., is to make his headquarters in 
the New York office of the company 
while L. E. Stemm, the new vice presi- 


dent and manager will make his home in | 


Athol. 
Stylo Silk Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J., 


is planning to discontinue manufactur- 
ing at Paterson and to transfer machin- 
ery to its mills at Lancaster, Pa. 


are | 
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ERGERS, and 

rumors of merg- 
ers, fill the air. But the 
best union we know is 
that of knitting ma- 
chines and Torrington 
Needles .— 


This combination 
means teamwork—and 
that means top quality 
production. And that’s 
the best padder of profit 
columns we know of 
















The red box 
with the 
green label 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES; 


C. B. BARKER @ CO., LTD. 
140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
NEW YORK 


























THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT; 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
AACHEN. GERMANY 


COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
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KEEP YOUR 
MOTORS AND 
TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY CLEAN 
WITH A “MAR- 
7e.”§6hBALL 
BEARING AIR 
COOLED PORT- 
ABLE BLOWER 


Reduce your 


FIRE HAZARD 








Prolong the life of your 


PS machinery 
‘ 


; Blower weight, 6'5 Ibs 
PY ed Shipping weight, 18 lbs 
g ™ a 20 feet highest grade electric 


cable, with armored plug cap. 
- F 





One hand operated 

Note toggle switch in 
handle 

Well balanced 

Examine cut of Blower 
carefully 

Wires from motor to 
handle in metal tubing 

Highest grade BALL 
BEARINGS 


“ 
Gives 16” water column 





pressure 
Shipped on 10-day trial, 
anywhere 
—$45.00 Net— 


Complete Set of Vacuum Cleaner Attachments $10.00 Additional 


ELECTRIC BLOWER CoO. 


352 Atlantic Avenue BOSTON, (9) MASS. 



























9 BALLand 


“Sellers” soccer Hangers 


You cannot go wrong on 
a Sellers Equipment. 

Every part is designed 
with care, backed by over 


seventy-five years’ work. 


Nothing 


this hanger. 


slipshod about 


Principle P ater ited 1849 


No regular shaft hanger or 


FINISHED PLUNGERS BALL SUPPORTS iat 7 
WITH MACHINE CUT me secrons, bearing will give greater 
oF TUE SPHERE : s . 
efhciency under load. 


Try it at your next oppor- 





—— See cdiso 
CONSOLIDATED T 





WM. SELLERS & CO., Inc. 


Main Office & Works, Southern States Sales Agent, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. A. G. New, Greenville, S. C. 


MACHINE TOOLS AND INJECTORS 
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Powell Valves 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 .IBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 





Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 


BRANCHES 
Boston, 80 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building 


PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Took Building 


CLEVELAND, ‘Guardian Building 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building 
DsgtTroit, Ford ne 
CINCINNATI, Traction Building 
ATLANTA, Candler Building 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., Heard Building 
New OgLgeANs, 344 Camp Street 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, Electric Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS, Magnolia Building 
DENVER, 444 Seventeenth Street 
SaLt LAKE City, Kearns Building 
San FRANCISCO, Sheldon Building 
Los ANGELES, Central Building 
PORTLAND, ORE., Gasco Building 
SEATTLE, L. C. ‘Smith Building 


Havana, Cusa, Calle de Aguiar 104 
San JUAN, Porto Rico, Royal Bank Building 
T., Castle & Cook Building 


HONOLULU, H 
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Are Conspicuous for Trouble-Free and 





Fig. 375 Bronze 
White Star Gate 


Valve 


The Wm. Powell Company 


Lasting Service 


construction 
nickel” 


dealers 


Reliable 
stocks most 


where. 


2521-2531 Spring Grove Ave., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


All Powell Products in- 
sure the utmost in serv- 
ice under all conditions. 

with 
every- 


White Star Valves are obtainable in bronze or 
iron body with bronze mountings in globe, 
angle, cross, check and gate patterns. 


Distinctive Powell features of union bonnet 
and non-corrosive 
seats and discs insure longer service 
and ease in regrinding when necessary as well 
as renewable features of these essential parts. 


**Powellium 


TESS 5) 


Fig. 102 Bronze Renew- 


able 


Seat Globe 


Valve 
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Mill News—Continued 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 








Paul F. Pucci, Haledon, N. J., has 
ised part of the Cedar Cliff Mill, Hale- 
and installed three winders and 
it copping machines for winding and 
of rayon and silk. . Additional 
hinery will be purchased in the near 


ping 


ture. Mr. Pucci was formerly a 
iperintendent for the Industrial Fibre 
Inc., Paterson, N. J. 


Rayon Textile Corp., Paterson, N. J., 
now operating a branch plant at 44 


ront St., in addition to its main mill 

14-28 Courtland St. 

Viscose Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
<pects to have its new plant, which has 
en under construction since early last 
ir, ready to start operations about 
ly 1 


Fact and Gossip 


The Proto-Cellulose Corp., Danbury, 
mn., has incorporated with a capital 

$50,000 to manufacture cellulose 
fiber and rayon. The incorpora- 
: Benjamin Freedman, 1290 Main 
Charles Gould, 945 Main St.; 
| Charles Kaucher, all of Bridgeport. 


rine, 
tors are 
as 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 
Athol (Mass.) Mfg. Co. Installation 


an electrical power system and a 
1X) horsepower steam generator at this 
plant is expected to be completed next 
month when the company will be able 

generate all the power it needs in- 
stead of buying it outside. There will 

an individual motor drive for each 
epartment. The plant is operating day 
| night. 


Clifton Piece Dye Works, Paterson, 
\. J., have discontinued the finishing of 
tton goods and are now dyeing and 
hing silk only. They recently in- 
stalled equipment for tin weighting. 


National Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
\. J., is improving one of its buildings 
\ve. and plans to install finish- 

ng machinery. 


*M. & H. Silk Finishing Co., 
. N. J., recently reported 
capital 5,000, 
finishing business at 
\ William Messmer, 
and 1). Hartgens, 
ompany. 


Diamond Silk Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., West New York, N. J., has taken 
ils on general contract for a proposed 

tory brick addition, estimated to 
$60,000, with equipment. Charles 

Muller, 322 15th St., architect. 
purposed to begin superstructure 
the of the month. 


Ryle 


Union 
formed 
started a 
147, Summit 
Sr., is presi- 
treasurer of the 


of $75 has 


is 
close 


Premier Dyeing Co., 
York, N. J., recently organized 
ipital of $100,000, started dyeing 
ishing of cotton and rayon mixed 


Inc., West 


\ 


a in leased quarters here on May 
Harry Joelson is president and 
Hyman Rosenblatt, vice president 


Apponaug Finishing Co., 
is rushing work 
x 99 feet, 


Apponaug, 
on the 
to its plant. A. 


2-story 
QR? 


icates previous mention of project. 


W. Merchant, Inc., 
general contractor. 

Imperial Printing & Finishing Co., 
Bellefont, R. I., has taken out a permit 
for the construction of a one-story ad- 
dition, 42 x 106 ft., to cost about $20,000, 
for which contract recently was let to 
Mahoney & Tucker, Providence, R. I. 

Summit Dyeing Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, will move its plant from 
864 Dufferin St. to 
Ave., where a larger building has been 
secured. The firm contemplates the in- 
stallation of equipment to treble 
capacity. 


Wire Measuring Machine 
(Continued from page 121) 


Providence, is the 








experiment in connection with a long 
experience in building special braid- 
ing equipment. 

As shown in the 
illustration, the improved wire-measur 
ing machine has two measuring wheels 
and two pressure rolls. This arrange 


Prescott and East | 


its 





accompanying | 


ment gives two points of contact on | 


the wire being measured, 
same time allows the pressure 
was formerly placed on one contact 
point to be divided between two 
points. This of particular ad- 
vantage in measuring wire with soft 
insulation, preventing the flattening 
of the insulating covering. 

An ingenious device, 
termed an equalizer, distributes 
pressure uniformly the 
points of contact pressure 
and measuring In the 
of paired twisted wires 
irregular surface tendency 
cause the pressure roll to bound, 
equalizer of particular 
as, when one pressure roll bounds, 
doubles the pressure the 
point of contact at that instant, 
prevents the wire from “skidding” 
through and giving. an_ incorrect 
measurement. An interesting feature 
about the pressure that 
there is only one simple adjustment, 
and this automatically the 
pressure equally pressure 
wheels. 

The wire or 
guided into the 
way 


is 


which is 
the 
two 


rolls 


between 
of 
wheels. 
whose 
to 
this 
advantage 
it 
other 
which 


or 


has a 
is 


on 


equalizer is 
distributes 
on both 
material 
in the usual 
differently sized bushings 
The counter is of the usual type and 
registers length in feet up to 10,000 
ft. It can be set back to zero at 
time. When the end of the 
passes through the machine, a 
operates to 
measuring wheel from and 
giving incorrect measurements. The 
machine is equipped with ball bear- 
ings to reduce friction and make the 
measuring 


other 
machine 
by 


stop 


motion the 


prevent 
spinning 


wheels 


more sensitive; 
also to eliminate the necessity of fre 
quent lubrication. The design makes 
all parts accessible, which is an ad 
vantage over the old types. Tests 
have shown that the more accurate 
measurement given by this new ma- 
chine has paid for it in many in 
stances where wire is bought by 
weight and sold by length. With the 
double grip on the wire it is not 
necessary to use excessive pressure in 
order to get accurate measurement. 


is | 


and at the | 
that | 


case | 


any | 
wire 
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Where the Worker 
Lives at Peace 


LLABOR CONDITIONS in the New Orleans textile 
trades—as in industry generally—are most satis- 
factory. The manufacturer used to the turmoil 
and discontent common in many places finds 
little here. The scale of wages is moderate in 
New Orleans, and the supply of workers sufh- 
cient, yet the labor turnover is remarkably small. 
Because of the mild climate at all times of the 
year—no excessive heat in summer—living costs 
are less, particularly in the winter season. 
ing costs are indexed 10° lower here as a group 
than in other textile centers. That makes for 
efficient production. 


Liv- 


EXTILE INDUSTRIES SHOULD LOCATE AT 

\T THE CENTER OF THE NATION’S COTTON SUPPLY 
Factories depending chiefly on cotton can buy the raw 
material at lowest market prices — getting quick and 


immediate delivery in any quantity of the desired grade. 


Freight costs, both for supplies coming in and for finished 
goods going out, are low because New Orleans has ship- 
ping facilities and traffic advantages not matched by other 
textile production points. 


STUDY the ADVANTAGES 
Your Factory Would Have Here 


\ny manufacturer considering a change of 
base or a sound economic expansion through 
source operations will do well to write to 
Room 209. 


NEW ORLEANS 


ASSOCIATION of COMMERCE 


‘Where production costs are lower 
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XCELLENCE its the uppermost 
}- thought of Scott & Williams, 
Inc., in the production of knit- 

ting machines. 


The possibilities of men, metals and 
engineering design have been realized 
in machines which have standardized 
the knitting of hosiery. 


These ideas of what constitutes merit 
in knitting machines will be as care- 
fully observed in the future as they 
have been in the past. 


&stablished 1865 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway, New York 








& WILLIAMS 
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1926 Exports of Rayon Under- 


wear 


WasHincton, D. C.—Rayon under- 
wear is gaining in popularity in for- 
eign countries and American manu- 
jacturers are getting part of the re- 
sulting business. Exports this year 
ire running considerably, higher than 
last year. In 1926, exports amounted 
to 3,641 dozens, valued at $44,555; 
and during the first quarter of 1927 to 
1.829 dozens, valued at $18,550. Ex- 
port shipments in 1926 went to the 
jollowing countries : 


Exported to Dozens Dollars 


Denmark and Faro Islands 7 $154 
Norway : 24 324 
Sweden . 3 48 
United Kingdom 24 885 
Canada . 194 3,118 
Guatemala . 2 16 
Honduras. sx 4 3 
Nicaragua . 10 

Panama . Diana 95 1, 229 
Salvador ..... eee 4 5: 
Mexico cee 341 3,953 
Newfoundland and Labrador 73 576 
Bermuda 2 18 
Jamaica ° « 4 24 
Other British West Indies 2 41 
Cub. .cccees Tarr 1,473 16,582 
Dominican Republic 9 102 
Brazil Pies 5 15 151 
Dutch West Indies 19 220 
Colombia ..... ; 371 5,412 
British Guiana... 6 40 
UFURMEF sc eccesss 147 2,847 
Venezuela ........ 58 485 
British India..... 28 266 
British Malaya... 5 67 
Ceylon ; 2 15 
CHEE -wicanceoes 61 737 
Hongkong . 5 74 
Dutch East Indies except Java «& 

MaGura .....:. : 26 320 
Philippine Islands 15 217 
REE Gases os o> 25 238 
New Zealand... aes 166 2,015 
British East Africa 18 su 
British South Africa 402 4,103 
Liberia ...... . 1 27 

TOGRE sccas 3,641 $44,555 


Reports Petticoat Revival 


The manufacturers of knitted silk 
and rayon underwear report a slight 
preference for petticoats in the cur- 
rent demand. According to a bulletin 
from the United Underwear League 
this preference is due to a consumer 
demand for undergarments without 
shoulder straps. Petticoats this season 
are from 21 to 25 inches in length and 
are shown in many fancy and lace- 
trimmed models. Most of them are 
made shadow-proof with an _ extra 
panel. One of the novelties in popu- 
lar merchandise is a combination petti- 
oat and step-in, with a piece of ma- 
terial in a curved cut connecting front 
and back panels. 


Zimmerman Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, 
has been granted a charter of incorpora- 

nm, having a capital of $100,000 to 
manufacture, sell and deal in knitted, 
woven, spun and pleated articles of all 
kinds. John Zimmerman, Jr., is treas- 
urer, Frank A. Cabeen, Jr., and I. Raisch 
also being mentioned in this application. 
(his concern, as has been announced has 
leased space in the Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Co. building at 21st & Allegheny Ave., 
where they are manufacturing plush rugs. 


Manny-Reilly Co., St. Johnsville, 
Y., has increased operations. and is 
how running on full time weekly sche- 


les, 


\ 





Nainsook Underwear Price Status 





Overproduction and Irresponsible 
Makers Cause Chaotic Condition 


ONSIDERABLE complaint is 

heard with regard to the condition 
of and demand for nainsook under- 
wear. It is evident one of the prime 
reasons for this complaint of condition 
is the same thing which applies to so 
many divisions of the textile industry 
—over-production. It takes only a few 
sewing machines to start a factory on 
nainsook underwear and the conse- 
quence is that a good many irrespon- 
sible individuals, lacking in experi- 
ence and capital have during the last 
year or two started producing this 
class of undergarment. The trouble 
with the majority is that they need 
money and cannot wait for the ordi- 
nary course of events to return this 
money on the sale of their merchan- 
dise. The result is inevitable. They 
name prices which are a bargain for 
well-made goods and in a good many 
instances they are well made, but the 
figure quoted is a disconcerting one 
to the average manufacturer with any 
overhead and capital investment. 


Low Prices Reported 

If the various reports on prices 
quoted on nainsook underwear are to 
be believed losses must be incurred by 
those who are offering to sell. For 
instance a children’s garment was re- 
ported this week as being offered at 
$2.85 per dozen made from the same 
construction of cloth as certain well- 
known lines in the market that are 
priced at $4.00 per dozen. Men’s 
nainsook garments are quoted at 
$3.87'4-up, while an 88 square is said 
to be on the market at $5.00. Such 
figures as these create a natural de- 
gree of uncertainty in the mind of 
the buyer who does not know where 
the bottom is and consequently pro- 
ceeds with decided caution in his op- 
erations. To this must be added the 
influence of unseasonable weather. 
The jobber is not selling nainsooks 
nor is the retailer and until real sum- 
mer is upon us the distribution to the 
consumer is likely to continue sub- 
normal. This means in all probabil- 
ity that there will be practically no 
settled price level until distribution 
shows a much larger volume and 
greater certainty on the part of the 
buyer as to his future needs. The 
continuance of this chaotic condition 
may mean the elimination of certain 
individuals who should really be elimi- 
nated if business in this line is to 
possess that economic stability which 
spells success. These individuals will 
not be missed for the capacity of the 
more responsible manufacturers is 
sufficient to take care of all expected 
demand. 


In the majority of instances dupli- 
cates on fall knitted underwear are 
coming to hand in only moder- 
ate fashion. Weather has its effects 
here, for the sale of spring under- 
wear with the jobber and the retailer 
has not been sufficiently active to in- 
duce buyers to add to their commit- 
ments for fall. Of course there are 
exceptions to every rule and these are 
to be found in the underwear market. 
For instance, a selling agent for a 
prominent advertised line stated this 
week that business to date for fall on 
his product was greater in volume as 
well as in dollars and cents than it 
was on Oct. 1 last year. Other 
isolated agents report the receipt of 
duplicates on fleeces from the Middle 
West. The effect of jobbers’ trips to 
their trade has not been particularly 
in evidence as yet. A great many 
have not gone out with fall lines and 
naturally the attitude of the retail 
buyer as a whole toward this class of 
merchandise is not fully known. And 
yet the majority are optimistic, feel- 
ing that the buyer has not supplied 
his wants for fall by any manner of 
means and that he will need consid- 
erably more merchandise than he has 
already bought. It is realized the 
average distributor is not likely to 
deviate very much from his policy of 
hand-to-mouth buying and that dupli- 
cates must await the decision of the 
retailer concerning the volume of bus- 
iness he expects to do. 
little anticipation is 
manufacturers 


Comparatively 
expected, but 
have adjusted them- 
selves to this situation and character 
of buying to the extent that they are 
not making goods for stock. The 
buyer who waits until the last mo- 
ment to make his purchases is likely 
to find this out to his sorrow. 

This condition applies to the cur- 
rent demands for spring underwear. 
The majority are behindhand on de- 
liveries and cannot promise anything 
within a reasonable period. The un- 
expected demand for balbriggans has 
made the situation for a good many 
buyers decidedly embarrassing. They 
realize, however, that they have only 
themselves to blame and are taking 
the situation philosophically although 
deprecating the loss of business in- 
volved. This condition evidently is 
not teaching the average buyer much 
of a lesson for as stated above, he is 
likely to continue his policy of retail 
ordering through the fall season to be 
followed by a possible similar inabil- 
ity to get favored goods when he 
wants them. 


Bathing Suits Wanted 
at Low Figures 


Novelties in Sport Coats De- 
manded by Buyers of 
Outerwear 
Considerable has been printed re- 
garding the improved demand for 
bathing suits, but these statements 
lack certain detail which put a rather 
different face on the situation from 
that implied by the bald statement that 
bathing suits are in general request. 
It is true buyers are looking for mer- 


chandise of this character. They 
have bought sparingly and _ realize 


they will need more. But their search 
is accompanied by a demand for goods 
at a price which does not show any 
satisfactory margin of profit to the 
manufacturer. 
No Bathing Suit Scarcity 

As an evidence of the truthfulness 
of this statement a prominent selling 
agent is authority for the declaration 
that the willingness of the buyer to 
operate on bathing suits depends upon 
his ability to get bargains. For in- 
stance, this agent has a line of suits 
at $3.87'2 a dozen. He stated that 
several buyers have been in of. late 
declaring they needed more merchan- 
dise, but were not willing to pay over 
$3.00 to $3.25. This meant an actual 
loss to the manufacturer and would 
not be considered. Apparently the de- 
sire of the buyer to obtain goods was 
not keen enough to permit of his ac- 
ceptance of the higher range of values 
and he went back home without plac- 
ing his order. The same agent tells 
a story of a bathing suit manufac- 
turer who is selling through another 
house, but who has a stock of several 
thousand dozen on hand which he 
wished to distribute. He offered to 
send the agent samples but was told 
that the latter had plenty of merchan- 
dise of his own to offer and was not 
interested in outside opportunities to 
sell. This fact and other similar in- 
stances would seem to lead to the be- 
lief that there is not likely to be any 
scarcity in this line of goods. It is 
true there has been considerable cur- 
tailment by mills making bathing suits 
but nevertheless the stock on hand and 
the capacity for manufacture will un- 
doubtedly be sufficient to take care of 
any demand that may arrive for the 
current season. 


Novelty Sport Coats Wanted 

Contrary to the prediction made 
prior to the opening of the season, 
certain selling agents at least claim 
that the tendency in sweaters is to- 
ward the fancy sport coat. One agent 
claimed that the situation here was 
getting almost as bad as in men’s 
fancy half hose. Buyers are de- 
manding some change in ideas in the 
sport coat every time they place an 
order. As an illustration the story is 
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Wildman 
will show 
you 


how 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, ‘‘The 
Science of Knitting.’” Price $2.00. 


ma sO EDN! 


SPRING NEEDLE KNITTER 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


told of a buyer who placed an order 
for twelve dozen fancy crickets. In 
two weeks he came into the selling 
agent’s office again and said he de- 
sired to place another order for 
twelve dozen but he wanted some new 
pattern idea that he had not seen be- 
fore. Because the selling agent had 
not secured from the mill any fur- 
ther novelties than those he saw on 
his previous trip he was unwilling to 
give the supplementary _ business. 
Prices on this class of goods are not 
sufficient to yield a satisfactory mar- 
gin. In the majority of instances 
quotations are at least from 20% to 
23% lower than last year without 
sufficient warrant in the raw material 
situation for such a decline. But even 
these figures fail to interest the buy- 
er unless there is some individuality 
about the garment which attracts him. 
Selling Agents Optimistic 

And yet outerwear selling agents 
feel confident the season will show a 
satisfactory volume of business, dif- 
fering in this respect from the last 
two years both in the primary mar- 
ket and in the distributing field. 
wholesalers are not reported to have 
any surplus of sweaters on hand and 
are taking good care not to put them- 
selves in a position where they will 
carry over merchandise. In a good 
many instances this means that their 
lines are decidedly depleted and as- 
sortments can hardly be regarded as 
ittractive. At the same time they 
look forward to an accession of in- 
terest on the part of the retailer which 
will bring up the volume of their sales 
toa satisfactory point. 


Need of Research 


(Continued from page 173) 





Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. as techni- 
cal adviser in their survey of the 
industrial situation in New England 
isa part of the New England Coun- 
‘i's research survey. 
]. W. Reed, who represented the 
industrial Relations Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. at 
the meeting, also referred to the 
latter survey and expressed the belief 
that it could not fail to emphasize 
the need of systematic textile re- 
earch of a technical character, even 
it did not result in the actual 
undertaking of such work. He, as 
vell as Ernest C. Morse, director of 
the New Uses Division of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, expressed 
‘ppreciation of the textile research 
‘urvey prepared by the Club as it 
obviated the necessity of their dupli- 
‘ating the same effort. Mr. Morse 
elt that the work of his division 
‘ould not proceed very far without 
‘mphasizing the need of applied, if 
tot fundamental, research in develop- 
ng new fabrics, finishes, and possibly 
Processes. : 
Charles W. Schoffstall, chief, Tex- 
tle Division, U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C., spoke briefly 
t the facilities of his laboratories for 
‘extile research, and expressed the 


Relations 


hope that they would be taken full ad- 
vantage of by the industry in any pro- 
gram of research work that might be 
instituted. Henry G. Lord, president 
of Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., Inc., 
publishers of TExTILE WorLp, ex- 
pressed the hope that the advantages of 
cooperative effort being taught by The 
Cotton-Textile Institute might lead 
eventually to the sale of technical re- 
search to the executives of the indus- 
try. He believed, however, that co- 
operation in textile research might be 
carried too far,,and that fibers, pro- 
cesses, and  products* of various 
branches of the industry differ so rad- 
ically that the greatest success in 


research effort could be obtained by 
cotton, wool, silk and other branches 
of the industry maintaining their own 
central research organizations as do 
the British Textile Research Associa- 
tions. 








Obituary 


William M. Hagood 


William Milliken Hagood, aged 76, 
president of the Glenwood Mill, Easeley, 
S. C., and one of the pioneer textile lead- 
ers and bankers of this section, died at 
his home in Easeley, on May 14. Mr. 
Hagood’s early life was spent in Pickens, 
but in 1875, he moved to Easeley. In 
1902 he organized and built the Glenwood 
Cotton Mill. Five years later he organ 
ized the Pickens Cotton Mill, and became 
president upon its construction. He con 
tinued in that capacity until a short time 
ago when he resigned to become vice 
president. Mr. Hagood was also vice 
president and director of the People’s 
National Bank, of Greenville, S. C., and 
president of the Commercial Bank of 
Easeley. He was also a director in the 
F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, and the 
Pickens Bank of Pickens. 


Hugh R. Jones 


Hugh R. Jones, prominently identified 
with textile interests in the Mohawk 
Valley, died on May 9 following an ill- 
ness of several months. He was born 
in Emporia, Kansas, in 1876, but had 
lived in Utica nearly all his life. He 
was a large stockholder and director of 
the New Hartford (N. Y.) Cotton Mfg. 
Co., with which concern he had also 
previously served in an official capacity. 
He was the organizer and a director of 
several prominent financial institutions in 
the Utica (N. Y.) district, a member 
of the Rotary Club, and a director of 
the State Association of Real Estate 
Boards. 





Edward 0. Knowles 


The funeral of Edward O. Knowles, 
former treasurer of the Bristol Mill, and 
engaged in the cotton yarn and cloth 
brokerage business in New Bedford, 
Mass., for the last 18 years, took place 
last Monday. Mr. Knowles, who ended 
his life by hanging in the cellar of his 
home last Friday night, had been for 
some time nervously depressed. Mr 
Knowles was interested in a number of 
New Bedford cotton mill corporations. 
He was born in New Bedford in 1872 
and always lived in that city. In 1891, 
as a young man, he entered the office of 
the Wamsutta Mill, then going to the 
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PARAMOUNT FORMS 


The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


1. The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 
Holder can be used. This Holder produces 
lengths and saves fabric. 


even 


2. The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


3. The only Form with special oval construction and 
patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


4. The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


wm 


The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 
a smooth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 










6. The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 
alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 


7. The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 
with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 








































8. The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
out moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 





See cliso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CAIALOG——— 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Speaking of Dividends Pp 


When you consider the amount of capital necessary to enter the hosiery ( 
business, isn’t it the part of wisdom to invest in equipment that has 

proven itself thoroughly dependable in America’s largest and most a y 
profitable mills? 

Reading Full Fashioned Knitting Machines lay just claim to that dis- 
tinction by their acknowledged ability to produce the most ‘‘firsts”’ 
per section over any given period of time. And it’s the firsts per year 
that determines the value of any Full Fashioned Knitting Machine. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, Reading, Pa. 
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aa As far as well-dressed women 
are concerned, there és no other 
stocking but Full-Fashioned. 
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FULL FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINE 
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City Mill in 1892 and 1893. When the 
Bristol Mill was started he joined that 
corporation, then returned to the Wam- 
sutta and later went to the Whitman. 
He was made treasurer of the Bristol 
\fill in 1897, a position he held until 
1009, since which time he had conducted 

brokerage business. In addition to 

widow, he is,survived by one brother, 
\Valter I. Knowles, of Boston. 


Emory A. Perrin , 

Emory A. Perrin, for many years 
foreman of the plant’s store of B. B. & 
R. Knight, died recently at the home of 
his daughter in Lincoln, R. I., in his 
eighty-second year. Born in Seekonk, 
Mass., he lived in Providence, Rk. I., more 
than 50 years. He was active in the 
Masonic organization, and is survived by 
two daughters. 

Charles H. Crisman 

Charles H. Crisman, aged for 
nearly 50 years identified with the cot- 
ton trade in Memphis, Tenn., died April 
28 at his home there, following an ill- 
ness of over a year. He was born in 
Winchester, Tenn. When a young man 
he formed the firm of C. H. Crisman 
& Co. at Memphis. He is survived by 
four daughters, all of Memphis. 


72, 


Henry Roberts 

Henry Roberts, one of the oldest resi- 
dents of Weston, Ont., Canada and mem- 
ber of the firm of the Weston Woolen 
Mills, died recently. He was born in 
Huddersfield, England, 85 years ago. He 
is survived by two sons, ten grandchildren 
and eleven great grandchildren. 





Andrew Hoffman 


Andrew Hoffman, boss knitter at the 
Bailey Knitting Mills, Fort Plain, N. Y., 
died last week in the Amsterdam City 
Hospital after a brief illness. He was 
65 years old and had been employed by 
the knitting concern for several years. 





Olin Sappington 
Olin Sappington, aged 46, cotton buyer 
for the Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., 
died Monday afternoon, May 9, follow- 
ing an operation for appendicitis. His 
widow, his father, three brothers, and 
four sisters survive him. 


John D. Ashmore 
John D. Ashmore, for many years an 
assistant foreman in the Fulton (N. Y.) 
plant of the American Woolen Co., died 
at his home in that city on April 26. 
He is survived by his widow and _ his 
mother. 


Westmoreland Dye Works, Inc., 
Philadelphia, is the name of a concern 
recently incorporated to engage in the 
dyeing and printing of tops, having a 
capital of $30,000. This represents an 
incorporation of business operated under 
this name for many years, located at 
Jasper & Westmoreland Sts., as a part- 
nership between H. D. McCord Weir, 
John R. Ecob and E. N. Weir, that, as 
las been previously announced in these 
colun ns, has been purchased by Auguste 
Freidrichs and Gustave Prevost, form- 
erly proprietors of the Janero Dye 
Works. The business will be continued 
at the same address as heretofore by the 
New corporation of which Auguste Freid- 
tichs is treasurer. Gustave Freidrichs, 
Woons icket, R. I., was also one of the 
‘Ncorporators of the Westmoreland Dye 
Works, Inc. : 
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Weaving Rayon 
(Continued from page 108) 


breakages. After the thread unwinds 
from the quill at each forward move- 
ment of the lay, it will slacken up 
when the lay recedes, and the 
slackened thread will be liable to be 
brushed over the end of the quill when 
the shuttle next passes through the 
shed. The most effective way to con- 
trol this slack filling is by the use of 
a recoil spring in the shuttle, as shown 
in Fig. 3. A hole is drilled in a 
diagonal direction from the back of 
the shuttle to the inside of the quill 





Fig. 4. 


Tight Filling 


opening. This spring is fastened at 
the back by a small wooden plug. At 
the other end of the spring in the quill 
opening is attached a small glass ring, 
through which the filling is threaded, 
as shown in the diagram. This deli- 
cate spring will easily respond to 
every movement of the filling, and will 
absolutely prevent any liability of the 
thread to slacken up. It will 
naturally, assist in eliminating any 
tendency toward “shiners,” generally 
to be traced to irregular tension. 


also, 


Where a bank of shuttles is too thin 
to apply tension springs, a very ef- 
fective method to assist control is the 
use of a heavy plaited horsehair 
“bridle,” slackly threaded in the shut- 
tle bow, as shown in Figs. 4 and 5. 
The rayon is drawn around it as illus- 
trated. The “bridle” will respond to 
the filling as it is drawn from the 
quill, and afterwards will take up the 
loose threads as the lay recedes. 

Further relief may be obtained by 
using an elongated shuttle eye, instead 
of a round one, as this will relieve 
the angular strain somewhat at the 
extreme end of the quill. 

It may be well to note the advisa- 
bility of avoiding too high a loom 
speed when using rayon in the shuttle, 
particularly when there is any tend- 





Fig. 5. Slack Filling 


ency for it to fly over the end of the 


quill. It is often a case of “going 
slow to make haste.” <A great deal 
of trouble may be avoided by slowing 
down the loom a few picks per minute. 
The rapid development in the use of 
rayon for the embellishment of a 
great variety of fabrics, and the 
steadily increasing manufacture of 
this material, suggests a long con- 
tinued demand, and justify the great- 
est care and patience in overcoming 
difficulties and perfecting quality. 
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Meeting Style 
Demands | 


RINTON machines meet the present de- 
mand for many and varied designs and 


colors. They will fill every style-need you 





will meet in practical 



















production. 


To this ability to 
produce the most 
modern styles is 
added the depend- 
ableness reli- 
ability which have 


characterized Brin- 


and 


tons for more than 


thirty years. 


We will be glad to 
furnish information 


of our complete line. 






H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 





Philadelphia 









Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 


Australia: 
Sydney, 





J. H. Butter & Co., 


Melbourne. 


Seuth America: Santiago Scotto, F OR Et oo 

Moreno 1756. Casilla Correo AGENTS China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 
662, Buenos Aires, Argentine QO Peking Road, Shanghai, 
Republic. China. 
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AGENTS 


Canadian Representative 


—— See Also —— 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. — consoLIDATED TEXTILE 
Hamilton, Ont. —CATALOG—— 
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2-B No. 27 Full Fashioned 
HARMONY WINDER 


for back winding silk, cotton and 
combination yarns. This machine 
was made for full fashioned hosiery 
manufacturers for better results and 
low cost of installation. 


Equalizes the Situation 


With the condition of the silk, cotton and com- 
bination threads. 


With the operators, with the knitters, with the 


firm. 
WHY? 


Manufacturers claim, and we know their state- 
ments are correct, borne out by our own wide 
experience that it will save press offs, seconds, 
waste, cost of installation and floor space. 


This machine is no experiment but is proving it- 
self daily as the only machine to use for full 
fashioned hosiery manufacture from one thread 
to any count required. 


This winder can readily be changed to skein 
winder for winding dyed silk from skein from 
5 to 15 thread and will give from 4 to 7 lbs. 


Makenworth Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 


production daily per spindle. 

















Spring Needle Underwear Machine with 
Automatic Take-up 


This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” 
in diameter of any desired gauge, the number of 
feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also 
built in sizes from 2%” to 32” in diameter for the 
production of a great variety of fabrics. 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stock- 
inet, eiderdown and astrachan feeds are superior to 
any on the market. 








Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch 
Needle Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing 
Burr Wheels. 


Patent Thread Stop Motion can 
be fitted to 20 in. and 32 in. frames 
and are specially adapted for mak- 
ing fine Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for 
knitting collarettes. 


“Tt Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”’—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 


CRANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LAKEPORT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 
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IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 3-COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 7%” to 205%” inclusive, of 
any desired gauge; these measurements being 
back to back of cylinder needles. The fabrics 
from this machine are used for bathing suits, 
theatricals and athletic goods. These machines 
are second to none on the market. The Craw- 
ford stop-motion is applied when requested 
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Cotton Goods Are Quieter Now | Sub-Surface Growth in Wool Goods 





Market Takes a Rest After 


Period of Active Business 


RESPITE has been had in the 

cotton goods market this week 
after a number of extremely active 
weeks during which business repeated 
the volume records previously touched 
during the first two months of the 
year. Experienced merchants, who 
customarily look for seasonal quiet in 
March and usually find it, are of the 
opinion that they are going to have 
their March quiet in May this year. 

The fact is that last March was not 
particularly quiet, and, marking as it 
did the start of the upturn in raw cot- 
ton, it also marked the rising current 
of goods orders which swept on until 
the last two weeks in April which 
were as active, particularly in the 
gray goods market, as any two weeks 
for some time. 

Now comes the lull in the natural 
course of events. Cotton has eased 
off a little from the top, though trad- 
ers do not look on this as evidence of 
any inherent weakness. Buyers have 
considerable quantities of goods com- 
ing to them on order, and they can 
rest for a while without undergoing 
any inconvenience. 

Interest at the close of last week 
turned toward Atlantic City. Many 
prominent merchants from the New 
York market attended the joint con- 
vention there, and its results were the 
subject for much discussion early this 
week with those who stayed at home. 
Much optimism for the future was 
brought away by those who attended, 
and there is steadily spreading con- 
fidence that the industry is at last on 
the right track. Cooperation, not 
only between mills but with distribu- 
tors, seems to offer the means for 
smoothing over many rough places. 

Finished goods prices have not yet 
caught up with gray goods basis, and 
gray goods in turn have not caught 





Cotton Goods Quotations 














May18 May 11 May 19, 1926 
Spot cotton, N.Y....  15.80¢ 15. 60¢ 18.75¢ 
Print Cloths 

27 .60.. 5-5Y4¢ 5-5i¢ 5lcé 

381¢-in 35.. 674-7%¢ 7-7%4¢ 714-75 

39 .75.. TK-B8%¢ &-814¢ 814-85%¢ 

39. in., 72x76, 4.25. . o¢ 9¢ -984¢ 

3 "80x80, 4.00..  974-10¢ 10¢ 1034 ¢ 
Brown Sheetings 

36- in.,'56x60, 4.00. . 8¢ 8¢ 94¢ 

36- in., 48x48, 3.00... 93<¢ O%<¢ 11\4¢ 

87- in., 48x48, 4.00. . 7h Thee 836-8156 
Pajama Checks’ 

3615-in., 72x80, 4.70..  T77%-B¢  TH-BE 914-05<¢ 

36}o-in., 64x60, 5.75... 614-634¢ 614-6%4¢ 714-78 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 10¢ 10¢ 11%¢ 

Denims, 2.208........ 14\¢ 144¢ *151¢¢ 

Tick i ee 1814-20¢184-1914¢ 1914¢ 

Standard prints....... &¢ 8¢ 9loe 

Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in........ o¢ o¢° 9¢ 
*Nominal. 


up with the raw material. In the fin 
ished goods field the upward trend is 
strong, though great restraint is 
shown in exercising it. Bleached 
goods, which have been a bit slow 
lately, have been advanced in promi- 
nent quarters this week. Other allied 
goods will probably strengthen in the 
near future. Colored goods are well 
sold ahead and it is intimated that 
when books are opened for a further 


period, probabilities favor the naming | 


of higher prices than those at which 
recent selling has been done, if, 
expected, present general conditions 
continue. 
a 

Tickings: Following the advance of 
a number of lines of southern tck- 
ings about two weeks ago, lines of 
eastern tickings were similarly raised 
Yc per yard early this week. Repre- 
sentative of this action is the Amos- 
keag’s quotation of 20c on A C A ticks 


for nearby delivery, against the 
previous price of 19%c. 

* * x 
Bleached goods: After a_ long 


period of hesitation when they lagged 
far behind similar gray goods, 
bleached fabrics have been advanced 
Yc per yard in representative quarters 
this week. There has been consider- 
able criticism of the merchandising 
policy of the market leaders during 
the last few months and talk of use- 
lessly cut prices. Whether the present 
strengthening action is indicative that 
these uncertainties are past is for the 
future to show. In a general way the 
white goods field does not seem to have 
felt the improvement evident 
where, though it has its bright 
* * * 


else- 


spots. 


Wash goods: Converters of 
goods report a falling off in 
which is disappointing to them. The 
weather has been against the rapid 
development of the retail season and 
converters have felt let-up in 
retailers’ interest in light wash goods 
earlier than might have been expected. 
Standard prints and percales are still 
moving well though new business is 
reduced over what it was a few weeks 
ago. 


wash 
trade 


the 


* * * 

Print cloths: Gray goods in general 
and print cloths in particular have 
been quiet. The edge is off these lines 
and a few of the prices possible two 
weeks ago but withdrawn last week, 
are again quoted. For example wide 
64 x 60s are to be had on the spot at 
6 15/16c though sales were reported 
at 7c. For June to August delivery 
these goods may be had 67c whereas 
last week 7c was about the lowest. 


r LE . ol 
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| columns. 








Sellers Hope 
Sell Fabrics 


market is in a 


o ] 
goods 


period of sub-surface growth with 


sellers watching eagerly for indica- 


tions which mav lead them to hope 
broader distribution in the 


ing months 


for com- 
In both men’s wear and 
dress goods it is thought that such in- 


dications mav be found if the searcher 


looks far enough. In women’s wear, 


for example, there is increasing in- 


terest in coatings for the coming fall 
season It is believed that the season 
will split even more sharply than did 
the fall just past, 
wear and 

Interest 
in the fabrics shown is about equally 
divided f 
multi-color patterns and somber ricl 


and winter season 
garments formal 


those of a semi-sport nature 


into for 


between fancy coatings of 


| effects for more formal dress. In the 
latter class black coatings of refined 
textural treatment are the newest 


things, as previously noted in these 
Buyers are showing more 
interest in these coatings and some 
sellers feel that the coming fall sea- 
son will develop into a verv fair one 
in the coating field. 

Men’s wear sellers believe that 
clothiers have come to a realization 
that they are under-covered for the 
coming season and that their recent 
duplicate business represents an 
effort to catch up. The curtailment of 
production which has been forced on 
the cloth industry by the shutting 
down of many mills and by the liqui- 
dation of important units, is a fact 
which far-sighted clothiers are al- 
ready aware of and which the clothing 
trade as a whole will 
keenlv as time goes on. 

Mill agents who take the view that 
there is only, a certain vardage to be 
bought each season which is quite in- 
sufficient to go around, fight to get 
more than their share of it by cutting 
prices. Goods 
stimulated 


realize more 


have not 
the clothing trade to take 


below cost 
more pieces, but thev have done much 
lamage to the industry. It 
the procedure. 
iat of maintaining prices and broad- 
ening distribution by the 
more modern promotional methods or 
through cooperation with the clothier. 

\ worthy object for any such move- 
meut would be the 
total vardage sold by the wool indus- 
try each year, otherwise with a group 
of mills competing keenly for a stead- 
ily dwindling total, the goal of all 
commercial endeavor, making a profit, 
must be put off for a number of vears 
more. If a greater yardage is to be 
distributed, it is necessary to gain an 
increased distribution of the garments 
into which the cloth goes. A move- 


seems to 


e time to trv other 


some ot 


the increase of 


Some Day to 


. . 
at a Profit 

ment for broader distribution, sellers 
on the primary market say, must 


therefore either begin with the cloth 
ier, or it must proceed with his active 
cooperation. 

The cotton goods industry is offer- 


ing a great object lesson in a for 
ward looking movement. What has 
been done and what it is proposed to 
do in that industry was brought to a 


focus at the Atlantic City convention 
of the two leading associations in that 
field. 
detail 


goods 


This convention is reported in 
in this and woolen 
man may gain a new light on 
such affairs by perusing the columns 
devoted to that convention. Many of 
the ideas to found therein have 
direct application to the wool. goods 
field. 


issue any 


be 


oe 

Coatings: Fabrics for women’s coats 
have been meeting greater interest of 
late. Buvers have had time to digest 
the offerings and they are beginning 
to act on their findings. Several sell- 
ing agents whose business has been 
increased by buyers’ activity believe 
that the coming fall will be a good 
coating season after all. 

ee * 

Woolen Suitings: Progress in 
woolen suitings has been made ac- 
cording to a number of agents on a 
more rapid pace than with worsteds. 
Not only have cassimeres been in de- 
mand, but the rise of tweeds in a 
number of quarters is looked upon as 
significant and the latter are looked 
upon as likely to become more prom- 
inent as the months pass. 

* * * 
Staple Worsteds: ‘\}iere has been no 
the these 
A certain routine business is 


increase in movement of 

goods. 

possible, but there is no basis for ex- 

pecting expansion this season at least. 
* * ‘ 


o | 
Food 


Tropicals: \ season in 


Al- 
ready buvers are inquiring from some 
of the leading makers as to their 
plans the 1928 Sample 
blankets are being made up in several 


tropicals is drawing to: a close. 


for season. 
quarters, and the new season in tropic- 
als is likely to be opened near the end 
of next month. 

* * * 


Fall 1927 Woolen Colors 


The Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion has recently announced that the 
1927 fall woolen color card is ready 
for general distribution. 

“Rosy browns, such as ‘Spanish 
Cedar,’ and new rust shades, such as 
‘Gingerspice’ occupy an_ important 
place on the woolen card,” said Mar- 














































Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 


Telephone—Murray Hill 7801 


NEW YORK 


SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills 
Athens Mfg. Co. 








Chicago Representative 
RAY T. JOHNSON 
323 S. Franklin St. 


Boston Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT 
110 Summer Street 
Akron Representative 
L. A. WATTS 
Second National Building 














H. LANE & CO. 


Cord Fabric 
Wide Drill 
Osnaburg 


‘Tire Fabrics 
Enamelling Duck 


Sheeting 


Special Constructions 


Cotton Fabrics 


323 South Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 


250 W. 57th St. 
NEW YORK 
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O. B. Wetherell & Son Co. 
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ROLLER CALF 


A Purely Vegetable Tanned 
Product for the Textile Trade 


bringing out the many natural quali- 

ties that tend to make Calf Skin the | 
Ideal Roll cover. | 
Superior in texture and finish. 

Long wear and satisfaction assured. 


We have had over 60 years’ experi- 
ence in tanning fine leathers. 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. | 


Direct Factory Representatives for the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 


101 Augusta St. Greenville, S. C. 











ESTABLISHED 1842 


ROLLER 
COVERERS 





‘““JETROL”’ 


The New Covering 


FALL RIVER 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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Fabrics—Continued 


varet Hayden Rorke, commenting on 
“Ranges of ma- 
hogany browns include light, middle 
ind dark values. Two ranges of 
greens are bluish greens and dark bot- 
tle greens. ‘Vagabond’ and ‘Canton 
lade’ belong to the former group and 
‘Mountain’ and ‘Forest’ green to the 


itter. 


he 48 woolen colors. 


“New blues are ‘Roma Blue’ and 
‘Neapolitan Blue’, bright but soft 


shades with violet undertones. Twelve 
1 suitable for sport wear, 
include ‘Flash,’ a medium orange red, 
‘Muskmelon,’ a pale yellow orange, 
‘Araby,’ a light terra cotta, and ‘Blue 
\ster,’ a cobalt blue. ‘Water Green,’ 
a pale yellow green, is repeated. 
“Other conspicuous shades are ‘Ru- 
bient,’ a reddish violet, nearly a ma- 
genta shade; ‘Dragon’s Blood,’ a dark 


gav colors, 


| 
| 
. ‘ , 
Indian red, *Roselustre,’ the rich rosy | 
| 
| 
| 
1 


tone of an Oriental rug, and ‘Horse- 


chestnut,” a deep mahogany. ‘Bees- 


wax’ is a curious mustard shade while | 


dull, slate tones are called ‘Chicadee | 


Grey’ and ‘Mole Grey.’ 

“Great care has been given to the 
harmonizing of silk and woolen colors. 
The fall woolen colors, which are en- 
dorsed by the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, 
blend with fall silk 
issued by the Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation. Examples of this relationship 
are: ‘Rubient’ is a close affinity to 


the colors, also 


‘Vineyard’ on the general fall card— | 


(a reddish purple wine tone); ‘Span- 
ish Cedar’ tones in with ‘Tarragona,’ 
a copper tint on the floss card and 
‘Forest Green’ corresponds in tem- 
perament to ‘Jungle Green.’ ” 


Prints and Wash Silks Wanted 





Competition Becomes Keener 


—Satins 


| l is hard to definitely describe con- 
ditions in broadsilks for the mar- 
ket embraces such a varied range of 
qualities that what might apply to one 
line might go astray when applied 
to some other. In general it can be 
said that conditions were never more 
competitive with manufacturers strug- 
gling constantly to bring out goods at 
a price. In a few instances prices 
represent a fair return to manufactur- 
ers but these just now are the excep- 
tion. For most lines there is a top 
level which buyers will not go above 
and mills are trying by every artifice 
to bring out goods below this figure. 
The principal method employed is sub- 
stitution of lower grades of raw silk 
ina material that should have a higher 
Needless to say this method 
the seeds of its own dissolu 
tion and downfall. 
The few 

manutacturers 


grade. 
Cat ries 
where 


instances today 


getting a fair 
return of their merchandise are in the 
tie silks, prints, and washable silks 
for the summer season. Even in the 
latter some complaints are heard but as 
a rule radiums and broadcloths move 
close to Business in 
radiums holds pretty well due to the 
lull in operations a month or so ago 
which gave the market a_ breathing 


are 


sellers’ ideas. 


spe l. 
* * * 

Georgettes: Highly competitive in 
the poorer quality merchandise. Prices 
down to $1.22'4 and $1.25 are heard 

Better grades command $1.35 
the buvers can see that they 
ire getting the cleaner, better made 
merchandise. Mills apparently get past 
at the lower price by taking out a few 
ends or a few picks here and there. 

a 


freely. 
wher 


Flat Crepes: Manufacturers anxious 
to get clear of their stocks and it 
would appear that no reasonable offer 
is heing refused. Much of the goods 
heing sold today is inferior in quality 
due to the poor quality of raw silk 


Leading for 


Fall 


that some houses have attempted to 
employ. On a standard number that 
started the season at $1.75 say, it is 
nothing unusual the seller to be 
offered $1.55 and $1.50 which repre- 
sents an actual loss to him. 

x * * 


for 


Satins: [leavily booked 
Mills are swinging into production. 


Dress houses and cutting up trade in 





for fall. 


general will begin to cut early unless | 


an unusually active 


should force a change in plans. 
* o* * 


summer season 


Prints: \fany dress houses are turn- 
etfort to 
Small patterns have 


ing to them in an achieve 
something new. 
come into equal favor with some of 
the bolder designs sponsored and used 
earlier. Revival of dots and polka dots 
noted. 


Burlaps Quiet 


Market Inactive. With Neither 
Buying Nor Selling Pressure 


Burlap trading was quiet through 
last and at the start of this 
week. The tone of the 
ket is believed to be stronger thoug 
ready shipments were still a bit easy. 


week 


1 
n 


There was no general inquiry in 
New York and holders on their side 
were satisfied to let the market 


Calcutta mar- | 


ride | 


without pressing their merchandise 
for sale. Buyers are armed with | 
the recent large exports from Cal- | 
cutta, and, since they foresee no 


scarcity possible for several months, 
they are inactive. Importers, 
believe that consumption is 
moving along more briskly than usual 
and that supplies are not burdensome. 

For spot heavies 8.75c was asked at 
the start of the week, nearby 
were at the same figure and May ship- 
ments from Calcutta at 8.65 to 8.7o0¢c. 
For lights 6.85c was asked for spot, 
for nearby the figure 
6.80c and May shipmencs were 6.80 
to 6.85c. 


how- 
ever. 


goods 


goods was 
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FACTORS! 





Our factoring service relieves the 
manufacturer of many details so that 
he may devote his time, energy and 
attention to his own specialty,—the 
production of goods. 


In addition to this, we are in a posi- 
tion to offer him well equipped and 
efficient selling organizations to mar- 
ket his product. 


Our method of financing enables the 
manufacturer to increase his produc- 
tion and sales without adding to his 
capital investment. 


We shall be pleased to send our rep- 
resentative to furnish you with details. 


FLEITMANN & CO., INC. 


Factors and 
Commission Merchants 


356 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Established 1850. 








Columbia Narrow Fabric Co. 


WOVEN ELASTIC WEBBING 


BROAD SILK 


for Garters and Suspenders 
SATIN AND CREPES 


for the Garment Trade 





Peace Dale Braiding Co. 


Al OVEN “¢ 7 





BRAIDED ELASTICS 


for the Knitting Trades 


_——=,_ 


DRAIDED 1. LASTIC 
JROAD CILK 





TRADEMARK ‘WEBS’ 


Office: 


Shannock, R.I. 
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To officers of 
corporations 





The .quitableactsin the tollow- 


ing corporate trust capacities: 


1. As trustee under mortgages 
and deeds of trust, securing 
bonds of railroad, public 
utility and industrial cor- 


porat ions. 






As transfer agent and regis- 
trar of stock. (In the trans- 
fer of even a single share of 
stock there are thirty-five sepa- 
rate steps. Each one of them is 
vital to a proper transfer; if 
a single error is made confu- Protect yourself 
ston, loss of time and expense 
will result.) ° 

against these costly errors 


3, As depositary under protec- 


tive agreements or under : se : 
It takes years of special training and experience to 


conduct a trustworthy stock transfer department. In 
the transfer of even a single share of stock there are 
thirty-five different and important steps, and an error 
in any one of them will result in confusion, loss of 
time and expense. 


plans of reorganization of 
railroad, public utility and 


industrial corporations, 


4. As agent and depositary for 


voting trustees. 


5. As assignee or receiver for By appointing The Equitable transfer agent you 
corporations under action assure yourself of the proper execution of this phase 
tor the protection of credi- of your business. 
tors. Read the column at the left . . . then send for 


our booklet, Te Equitable Trust Company of New 


6. As fiscal agent for the pay- y : 
' York, Transfer Agent. 


ment of bonds, and coupons 
of states, municipalities and 


corporations. 


THE EQUITABLE 
Without incurring any TRUST COMPANY 


obligation, consult the OF NEW YORK 
nearest office of The 37 WALL STREET 
Equitable with regard to Madison Ave. at 45th St. Madison Ave. at 28th St. 247 Broadway 
any of the services rend- DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
. ; } : ~ Puwapevenia: Packard Building Cuicaco: 105 South La Salle St. 
Ei ed ry Ou! ( sOTPO rate Bavtimore: Keyser Bldg., Calvert & Redwood Sts. San Francisco: Financial Center Bldg. 


nh ATLANTA: Healy Bldg. 
l rust Department. 

LONDON . PARIS . MEXICO CITY 
Total resources more than $475,000,000 


© E.T.C.of N. Y.,1927 
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Firm but Less Active in South 
Gastonia, N. C., May, 14.—Ac- 
rding to figures as released by R. S. 

Dickson & Co., the week closing to- 
.\y brought about only minor fluctua- 

tions in the average price of 25 most 
tive southern cotton mill stocks. 

\t the close of last week the list 

showed an average of $111.84 as com- 

pared with $111.94 for the week end- 
ing today, being a gain of loc per 
share. The majority of preferred 
stocks were inactive throughout the 


week, 





New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Beston public auction 
and Besten Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Wool pfd....... 55 ee gua 
Am. Mfg. pfd......-- = 81 S84 
Amoskeag, com. .... iy 4 4460 sae 
Androscoggin ......- 63% = “ 

eeeseese ” ) 

—.......... 132% 126 130 
Berkshire Cot. ..... “a3 127 131 
Bigelow-Htfd, com... +. oe 
eas <b eee a he ee . ai — 107 
WMdwards «....0cee. : ee 
Esmond, pfd....... 100% 9B% ~<. 
Bverett ......s+00-- 10 10 13 
Farr Alpaca .......- 159% «153 “30 
Groat Walls... ...++. 14% 15 20 
Hamilton Woolen.... 28 ss 25 
ES ccs 6 ene Mae 241% 23 25 
Ipswich, pfd........-- [ 85 “ae 
Ipswich, com........- 8 jm k f 
{awnence a re 67% 69 72 
Ludlow Asso. ....... 186% 185 190 
RR kee. 158 4 
Massachusetts ...... 71 65 70 
Merrimack, com...... 120% 124 127 


Nashua, com, 
Nashua, pfd. 





Naumkeag pane isco's A 176 es 
N. B. So. pfd........ 5 a Ra 
SURE Eos oes os «a0 5s = 2% 25 
SP Prerrerr rer ) oil tS 
Pepperell .......... 118 i19 i2i 
Plymouth Cordage... 109% 108 110 
Tremont & Suffolk.. 23% 19 23 
OE ae wass vacanen's 27 25 28 





New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 
Bid Asked 


Acushnet Mills ..........- 92 94 
Beacen Mfg. com........- ° 125 "aa 
Beacon Mfg., pfd.......... 94 96 
Booth Mfg. Co., com....... an 100 
3ooth Mfg. Co., pfd....... 86 see 
Bristol Mfg. Co.......-+e 119 122 
Butler Mie, Co.....ccece ° 52 ee 
City MER. GO... 0.6 vc scccnwe 90 94 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com.. 103 eens 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd... 821% 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd....... 4 
Gosnold Mills, com........ 10 
Gosnold Mills, pfd......... 34 
Grinnell Mfg. Co........... 73 5 
Hathaway Mfg. Co........ 104 108 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com..... eas 55 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd....... 50 33m 
BRDU SEMEN cows ccceasees 85 ae 
Manomet Mille .....ccceces 4% 6 
Nashawena Mill .......¢.% 82% 84 


N. B. Cotton Mills, com.... 100 eee 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd.... 82% 


POOL MOREE cinlgin g o'05-0.8's Ree 162 165 
Nonquitt Spn. Co.......++ 32% .. 

Pemaquid Mills ........0+ 16 21 
PORCGG BEN cog Ss s5 0 semen 365 suas 
Potomska Mills .......... ey 85 
Quissett Mills Co., com.... 90 ete 
Quissett Mills Co., pfd..... 9216 : 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com....... 7 9 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd....... 23 26 
ONG DEE, ou cca ce 5 vee eee 162 «fe 

UGE: MUN ca boise o ck0 deen 91 ea 
Wamsutta Mills .......... 67 69 
Whitman Mills ........... se 53 


* Ex-dividend. 


Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 
(Week ending May 17) 


Sales High Low Last 


oa 


Courtaulds, Ltd. .........0.:- 400 31 31 = 31 
Ind eee 400 6% 6% 6% 
St scosa, Repts........ . 2,300 1044 10% 10% 

RED Gi cc ernie ve case 600 254 231 242 


Sustained Textile Share Demand 





Stocks of Fine Goods and Spe- 
cialty Cotton Mills Most Active 


Boston, May 18. 
DISCRIMINATING demand 
for textile securities has been 

well maintained, with stocks of fine 
goods and specialty cotton mills most 
active and showing the greatest ap- 
preciation in value. From the South 
it is reported that demand is equally 
discriminating, although naturally in- 
cluding stocks of the best of the 
medium and coarse count cotton mills 
and a few of the carded and combed 
varn mills that are now showing im- 
proved earnings. Today’s auctions 
afford a fair cross-section of invest- 
ment interest with such stocks as Ly- 
man, King Philip, Naumkeag, Wam- 
sutta, Bates and Lancaster common 
showing the most substantial ad- 
vances. Moderate advances in Lud- 
low Associates and Plymouth Cord- 
age appear to indicate that the recent 
declines were unwarranted. <A _ de- 
cline of 47% points in Farr Alpaca 
and of 2% points in Pepperell indi- 
cate that someone picked up_ bar- 
gains, 

Most of the textile stocks listed on 
the local exchange have had a side- 
way movement during the week, with- 
out any significant trend in any of 
these issues with the possible excep- 
tion of New England Southern Mills; 
the latter’s common stock at $4 is up 
3 points for the week and the pre- 
ferred at $5 shows an advance of 
1% point. Amoskeag preferred is un- 
changed at 81, while the common at 
62 is up I point. American Woolen 
common sold as high as 20 on Mon- 
day, but closed today at 19%, or an 
advaenc of % point for the week; the 
preferred touched 5434 yesterday, but 
closed today at 55 which is a net de- 
cline for the week of 134 points. 
Pacific at 40 is off 1 point while 
Bigelow-Hartford common at 84 is 
unchanged for the week. Both Pa- 
cific and Bigelow-Hartford common 
have been in keener demand than for 
a long period, the price range for the 
week on the former being 41 to 39%, 
and that on the latter from 85 to 83 


Decreased Cotton Activity 


It will occasion no surprise to 
those who are aware of the marked 
general increase in cotton mill ac— 
tivity during the last few months, and 
the decrease that has always fol- 
lowed such a boom heretofore, if 
there is a decided decrease in demand 
for cotton yarns and cloths during 
the next few months accompanied by 
a more or less substantial decrease in 
mill activity and cotton consumption. 
March activity and cotton consump- 
tion were the largest on record, and, 
following a slight decrease in April, 


it is not impossible that it will be 
exceeded by the May figures, but the 
summer months are reasonably cer- 
tain to show a falling off all around 
This need occasion no alarm, for 
manufacturers in accepting contracts 
always figure on decreased produc- 
tion during the summer for vacations 
and repair work. The great majority 
of cotton mills both North and South 
are well covered with contracts 
through the summer months and in 
some cases into fall, but, with few 
exceptions, the yarn mills are not so 
well covered. Mill activity during the 
fall will depend upon the extent to 
which buyers respond to advances 
necessitated by the present higher 
cost of cotton. Should cotton decline 
in the interim buying will be likely to 
revert to a hand-to-mouth basis until 
the outlook for the new crop can be 
determined with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy. Whatever may happen, how 
ever, there is no likelihood of any 
change in values of cotton and _ its 
manufactures that will necessitate 
inventory markdowns or shrinkage of 
profits accumulated during the first 
half of the year. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Affairs 


Motion of the receivers of the 
Hamilton Mig. Co., cotton 
Lowell, Mass., to pay a dividend of 
65% to creditors has been allowed by 
the Court. The first report of the re- 
ceivers was also allowed with the two 
following exceptions: One involves 
an item of $11,718 due the Dumaines, 
payment being objected to by Wil- 
liam P. Evarts, representing minority 
stockholders, because contract for en- 
dorsing the notes of the company was 
entered into when F. C. Dumaine, 
Jr., was the treasurer and a director 
of the company. The other exception 
involved the receiver’s request for 
partial compensation and expenses. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court 
has been asked by minority stockhold- 
ers, suing directors of the Hamilton 
Mfg. Co. for $4,000,000 for losses 
sustained by the company, to frame 
issues of facts to be tried by a jury 
in the Superior Court. The issues 
that they seek to have framed are 
whether any of the directors acted 
negligently or committed any breaches 
of trust, and if the corporation was 
damaged thereby and what the plain- 
tiffs were damaged. if at all, by 
wrongful acts of any of the defend- 
ants. 


goods, 


Activity in Silk Hosiery Stocks 


Increased activity in the New York 
market in stocks of the Phoenix Hos- 
iery Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and Julius 


Kayser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., are 
based upon the belief that Phoenix 
will inaugurate dividends, probably at 
a $4 rate, and that Kayser will in- 
crease its dividend rate from $4 to $s. 
Phoenix earned $7.79 a share last 
year, and this year’s results are ex- 
pected to be larger. Kayser is said 
made a large saving in 
charges ahead of the common stock 
by refinancing plans that became oper- 
ative last year, and it is also rumored 
that the earnings for the current fis- 
cal vear to end next month will be in 
excess of $10 a share. 


to have 


Algonquin Printing Extra 

The Algonquin Printing Co., Fall 
River, Mass., paid a $25 extra cash 
dividend, May 16, on its $1,000,000 
of outstanding stock of $100 par. The 
company’s earnings for the last three 
years have been running between $26 
and $31 a share, and dividends for the 
same period have ranged from $16 to 
$20 a share. In 1921 a 100% stock 
dividend was declared by the company. 
As of December 31, 1926, quick assets 
were $3,345,514 and current liabilities 
only $16,556, giving net working 
capital of $3,328,958, or equal te $322 
a share on the outstanding stock, as 
compared with a current market price 
of around 270 ex. the cash dividend. 

Canadian Cottons Meeting 

MontTREAL, May 12.—Marked op- 
timism permeated the annual general 
meeting of Canadian Cottons, Limited, 
which was held this afternoon. Attend- 
ance of shareholders was unusually 
small, and the meeting developed into 
an informal discussion of the com- 
pany’s affairs, during which the chair- 
man, A. O. Dawson, vice-president of 
the company, stated that business so 
far this year has been in excess of 
the corresponding period of last year, 
and that on the whole the outlook was 
more hopeful than this time last year. 
In his introductory remarks, Mr. 
Dawson made feeling reference to the 
absence of Charles R. Hosmer, presi- 
dent of the company, whose illness has 
prevented his attendance at the last 
three annual meetings. 

Attention was drawn to the fact 
that loss resulting from bad debts 
last year was only $8,680, being a con- 
siderable decrease from the preceding 
years. Mr. Dawson declared that this 
was a very gratifying showing, and 
added that the accounts are now in a 
very good condition. In this connec- 
tion he said that it is remarkable how 
many firms are paying cash for their 
purchases, thereby taking advantage of 
cash discounts. This, he said, was 
good evidence of the general business 
recovery in this country. 

Mr. Dawson remarked upon the fact 
that new openings for the use of the 
company’s products are continually 
being found to replace or supplement 
others that are declining. While a 
woman now requires less material per 
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2000 stitches per minute! 
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This pace is easily attained with the 
Dinsmore No. 6 Power Circular Sew- 
ing Machine, an improved type of an 
old style but most popular machine. 
The high speed of this machine makes 
it one of the fastest piece end sewers 
on the market. 
All gears on this machine are machine 
_and the table lathe turned from 
solid blanks. 
In 
adjustable points on the rim of the ma- 
chine. When the rim revolves, the 
cloth is carried through the sewing 
head, sewing as it passes through. 
An automatic stripping attachment re- 
moves the cloth from the adjustable 
points after sewing. 
Our complete line is fully described in 
our catalog, copy of which will be sent 
you on request. 


sewing, the cloth is fastened 


DINSMORE MFG. CO., Salem, Mass. 


an 


Daylight 


VARIOUS kinds of lamps that give daylight 
or sunlight or “approximately” so have 
been available for many years. 
samples but the makers are long ago out of 
Macbeth Daylighting equipment has 


been in use now for over ten years. 


What do you want to see and how? Tell us. 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
237 West 17th St., New York 


MACBETH 














Every mill has 


“SELECTED 
DAYLIGHT” 








What a paper lap can do— 


ATTACHED to the tube that 
winds the cloth —a lap of tough 
paper with a purpose. This lap 
holds the goods firmly in place 
as the first yards begin to wind. 


The fabric rolls in evenly—from 
the very start. Never slipping, 
never budging —and without 
glue . 

That's another important point. 
No glue to smear on, no glue to 


ruin the first yard of goods. The 
saving is vital when merchan- 


dising quality fabrics! 


Let us send you detailed infor- 
mation about this new lap tube. 


Write. 


It's worth investigating. 


J. Mc CaustLAND 


rer of Paper Tubes 


86 Valley St., East Providence, R. I. 





SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr. 





Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. | 
Commission (Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 





— 
— 
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L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





| w. Stursberg, Schell & Co- 


Commission Merchants 


Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 











A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


















| ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 


210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone—Pennypacker 7594 







Established 1891 








W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


Design, Specifications and Superintend- Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports 
ence for Textile Mills, Industrial Plants on Mill properties. Power Plants of 
and Kindred Structures. every description and directions for their 
| economy of operation. 


Land Title Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Talbot Mills | 


BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 
| FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 






















| 
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50 to 300 





: ° TONS PRESSURF. 
Thibets Uniform Cloths With or without 
motor 
Size to suit your 
work 
Ask us about them 
Trade Mark Registered 388 West Water St 
US. Pal. Office | SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A 
et. 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


Velours 


Broadeléths 


Selling Agents 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
New York—Boston 


PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston — 
Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Marks - Copyrights 
Special Attention te Textile Invention 
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Financial—Continued 


ress, he thought that the women were 
vearing more dresses, so that the 
larket was maintained. He men- 
med the fact that flour milling com- 
inies are experimenting with the idea 
putting their flour in bags made 
gingham instead of cotton, so that 
he housewife will have material use- 
ul for a dress after the flour had 
een consumed. 
The company’s plants are operating 
t about 80 to 85 per cent of capacity. 
susiness is spotty in character, due to 
ind-to-mouth buying. Orders are 
smaller but there are many repeats. 
\Vhile this makes it difficult to run a 
ill under ideal conditions, Mr. Daw- 
son thought that it had a favorable 
aspect as well, as it indicated that 
when an order is sold it is for immedi- 
ite requirements and that there are no 
large stocks of goods on the shelves 
of the dealers throughout the country. 
Phe financial report was adopted, and 
the directors were re-elected without 


change. 
* Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile 
shares were made at Wednesday's 
vuctions : 


Mi11 Par Price Change 
Philip 1 142\%-1438 + 5 
Vashaw na 1) 82 
Nonquitt 1 33 + ™&% 
Farr Alpaca 1) = 160-1594 — «4% 
American Mfg pid 100 82 - 5 
Lyman 100 160-159 + Te 
Wamsutta 100 70-71 + 2% 
Naumkeag 1m) 190 +12% 
Lancaster com 100 2y%+4 
Plymouth 100 109% + 1% 
Bates 100 132% 5 
Nashua, cor 10 16% —1% 
Pepperell tg 118 21 
Powdrell & Alexander 42 —1% 
Ludlow * Law 186% + % 
— 
otal 
* Ex. div 
Dividends Declared 
To 
Mill Pd Rate Stk. P’able stock of 
Mills, Ir Q $1.50 Ptd June 1 May 26 
yn Mills, Ir Q 50 Com. June 1 May 2 


Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 


& Co.) 
Bid Asked 

American Linen Co....... nowt 21 
Arkwrignt MiSs ....0..06 15 efane 
Barnard Mfg. Co.... ae i 32 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard. . oo 
Border City Mfg. Co....... 35 sie 
Bourne Mills Co........... 7 73 
i cine 27 
Chariton Mills ........ ; ial 112 
Cornell Mills .. Siesta OS pas 
SOE EEE laga'w eins vie Wie es 68 
RO EEE «S55 x ets aS aca 24 27 
Flint Mis’ ..... is ca we ow re 
Granite MMe .....2...000. ease 25 
King Philip Mills.... ; 138 


Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. 12 16 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. 


LARCOMN Wet GL... ue ee 48 60 
ithe Bee Oe... ses ae A 112 
Mechanics Mills ......... nia ae 
Merchants Mfg. Co........ ees 55 
Narragansett Mills ....... xs 61 
CI CE ao 6c. Sons. cece ee 25 
Parker Mills (com.).... boats 
Pilgrim Mills (com.)..... 132 
Pocusset Mie. €o.2........ nD 
Sagamore Mfg. Co......... 145 
Seaconnet Mills .......... a ae 
DOW NE 565 sin 'e.6.0'0' wie 25 
Vo So eee ane 25 
Stevens Mae Co..........- aks 107 
2P0y Code Wy MBER os vee 125 nea 
Union Cotton Bee, G50... 83 as 
Wampanoag Mills ........ +m 25 
Weetamoe Mills ......... 15 20 


Silk Stocks on N.Y. Exchange 
(IVeek ending May 17) 


Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
\*, Belding Heminway.. 2,300 20 19 19% 
y Century Ribbon .. 6,700 16% 14% 16% 
Julius Kayser . 49,300 56% SIL, 55g 

2 H. R. Mallinson.... 2,800 16%,15 15% 


1% Van Raalte aeeek 100) 1014 10% 10% 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., and Greenville, 8S. C.) 


Acme Spinning Co......... 14 117 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co 95 10 
Arlington Cotton Mills.... §2 90 
MOG ME og ba wewnacccas 80 90 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills..... 142 161 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 7% 

SC aod hahaa se.0/6%.5, 6.0 0 eae 8 109 a 
Cannon Mfg. Co., (par $10) 17 19% 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

A ae 13 15 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

RSA ance 101 108 
C‘ ina Grove Cotton Mill 112 116 
Camee BEGe: CO... ceca cs caw 72 wae 
Climax Spinning Co...... 115 121 
eM erie : 71 
Crescent Spinning Co..... ; 99 102 
DIEGO. BONE co cccescs ot) 101 
Durham Hosiery 7% pfd. 43 46 
Durham Hosiery “B"...... 6 10 
earemn: Bire. Cou, 2... cee aah 58 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 115 120 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6% 

DE dps ale iMandavce wes 100 103 
130 141 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.) 52 58 
Gray Mie. Co... . 2260s. re wie 82 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co. 9 11 
Hanes, P. H. Ktg. Co., 7% 

MURA Eile a aencteveleue’s nid.4 a0 % 101 104 
Henrietta 7% pfd........ 70 80 
Imperial Yarn Mills....... 97 102 
Jennings Cotton Mills..... 219 231 
PROT ee er 106 116 
Locke Cotton Mills Co..... 115 126 
ON) = re ie 47 
Peaseatic Mie, CO... ccc 174 so 
Bemretere BETO ....cccasce 118 130 
Mooresville Cotton Mills... 29 36 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 

7% = ARE ye A a ao 85 
EUGENE WHE, ce reas uce.s 70 
National Yarn Mill........ 100 110 
POURGAID TRO on cccu cscs ane T7 
Perfection Spinning Co.... 101 104 
es Oe eer 141 145 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co..... 75 5 
Roanoke Mills, 74%% Ist 

Ra rae 7 100 
Roanoke Mills, 8% 2nd 

MO Car ace Gtatira e14\d Bre 9 Rib. 6.*'s 97 100 
Rosemary, 7% % pfd....... 98% ... 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co.... 90 95 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co.. 79 a 
Sterling Spinning Co........ 105 112 
Stowe Spinning Co.. , 106 110 
Victory Fare sue CO..... 54 63 
Winget Yarn Mills Co..... ‘ 62 
Wiscasset Mills Co........ 200 ae 








New Bedford Mill Dividends | 


for First Quarter 

New Beprorp, Mass.—Dividend 
distributions for New Bedford mills 
during the first quarter of 1927 set a 
new low record with an average ot 
approximately 71Ic, compared with 
$1.17 in the first quarter of 1926. 
The lowest average rate for last year 
was goc, in the third quarter. Pass- 
ing of the dividend by the Nasha- 
wena was responsible in the main for 
the big reduction noted, this corpora- 
tion having since resumed its rate of 
$1.50, a hopeful sign that may result 


in some of the other mills being in a, 


position to resume returns. 


Amount 
Corporation Capital Rate paid 

Acushnet $2,000,000 1% $50,000 00 
Beacon, pfd ; 1,800,000 1% 27,000 00 
Booth, com 3 - 852,000 : ‘ 

Booth, pfd . 7 344,100 1% 5,161 50 
Bristol 1,000, 00 1% 15,000 00 
Butler . P 2,300,000 

CR. sacecess : 750,000 1% 11,250 90 | 
Dartmouth, com 3,600,000 114 54,000 00 
Dartmouth, pfd : 600,000 1% 7,500 00 


Fairhaven, com. 
Fairhaven, pfd 
Gosnold, com, 
Grinnell : 
Hathaway aie ‘ 000, 000 1% 0,000 
Holmes, com. . ve 600,000 
Holmes, pfd aa 600,000 
Kilburn 5 
Manomet 
Nashawena 
Neild 

N. F. Cotton 
Nonquitt . ian 4, 
Pierce eat 

Potomska 
Quissett, com 
Sharp, com.. 
Sharp, pfd 
Soule 
Taber 
Wamsutta 
Whitman 


, 500, 000 


tt ND 
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Textile mills considering di- | 
rect sales of their production 

in the finished state to the 
wholesale, the retail, or the 
cutting up trades, can elim- | 
inate credit risks and keep 
distributing costs at a mini- 
mum through using the serv- 
ices of the Textile Banking 
Company. 

Sales are converted into cash | 
immediately upon shipment | 
of goods. | 


Correspondence or interviews with I 
reference to selling and factoring 
textile mill production invited. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
| 


50 Union Square - . - - 


FACTORS 








Why Costs are Lower 


When you manufacture textiles in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and the Chattanooga District—the territory 
served by Central of Georgia lines—your labor costs 
will be less because of these fundamental factors: 


Excellent Health Conditions—Y our employes 
have to pay fewer hospital and doctors’ bills. 


Lower Living Costs—Wholesome food from 
all-year gardens, a climate that does not require 
heavy clothing, coal from mines nearby, and 
lower rents all contribute to living better for 
less money. 


Facts about conditions in the territory served by 
the Central of Georgia will be yours for the asking. 
Write us today to send them. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
_ CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty St.,. West, 
Savannah, Georgia 


CENTRAL 





ae 


GEORGIA 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM & Co. 


COTTON YARNS 


of every description for 
Weaving and Knitting 


We specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 


52 Leonard St.. New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE, N. C.- 





Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


An organization of Spinners and Converters, equipped with 
the plants, capacity and resources to deliver a wide range of 
Natural and Processed Cotton Yarns, 


Controlling: 
Arcadia Cotton Mills, Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C.—8's to |4's K 
Belton Yarns Mills, Inc. 
Belton, Tex.—10's to 24/1 K.P., Cones & Skeins 
Eastern Mfg. Co. 
Selma, N. C.—26's to 40/1 K.P., Cones. 
Ethel Cotton Mills 
Selma, N. C.—20's to 24/1 K.P., Cones 
Johnston Mfg. Co. 


P.,—2 to 5 ply. 


Charlotte, N. C.—10's to 24/1 C.P., Cones & Skeins 
Monroe Mills Co. 
Monroe, N. C.—24/1 to 36/1 and 2 ply C.P., Cones, Skeins & 


arps. 


Park Yarn Mills Co. 
Kings Mountain, N. C.—58's and 60/1 & 2 ply C.P., Cones, 
Skeins & Warps 


Roberta Mfg. Co. 
Concord, N. C.—10's to 18/1 K.P., Cones. 


White Parks Mills Co. 
Concord, N. C.,—8's to 16/1 K.P., Cones. 


THE ELMORE CO., Spindale, N. C.: 


Single Mercerized, Bleached, Tinted & Dyed Fine Yarns to 
120/2. 


SPINNERS PROCESSING CO., Spindale, N. C.: 
Ply Mercerized, G 


Gassed, Bleached & Dyed Cones, Skeins & 


Tubes 
SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 166 W. Jackson Blvd 


READING, PA. 
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Fast Delivery Service 


Daily 128 package cars radiate from 
Chattanooga to all parts of the Country. 
This fast delivery obviates the need for 
carrying large stocks on hand, thus reduc- 
ing carrying charges and cutting down 
overhead. ‘This fast delivery service is 
another reason why users of Dixie Yarns 
have Certified Satisfaction. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


Spinners and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 





PAD A 





Forrest Mercerizing Co. 


Specialists in 
aaa ERR 





30/1 
40/1 


a Super Quality 
Plaiting and 











Splicing 





Tinted Yarns 


Licensed under the 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Wilcox Patent No. 1,496,696 


“It floats off the cone”’ 
Try a Sample Case—Increases Production 


Sales Office: FORREST BROTHERS 
Forrest Bldg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 
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Chattanooga Yarn Market 


Quiet 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Little ac- 
tivity was noted in the yarn market 
here during the week ending May 14. 
Prices continue firm at the level 
reached in the last advance. The 
lack of activity is said to be due to 
the advance put into effect about a 
week or 10 days ago, the new prices 
discouraging heavy buying. 

In carded cones 10s are quoted 
26% to 27c and 20s at 29 to 29M%c. 
Mercerized 60s-2 are listed at 87c 
with 18s in combed singles at 39 to 
4oc. Thrown silk continues on basis 
of $6.40 and rayon at $1.50 for the 
150 denier size. 


Belfield Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, is 
the name of a company recently incor- 
porated, to manufacture, buy and sell 
woolens, worsteds, cotton and silk fab- 
rics, having a capital of $50,000. Louis 
M. Struse, 7384 Ridge Ave., is treasurer. 
George Pyrah, 6368 McCallum St., and 
\rthur W. Edwards, 3311 Queen Lane 
\ve., also made application for this 
charter. 


Amsterdam (N. Y.) Hosiery Mfg. 
Co. plans to maintain present day and 


night schedules during the remainder of 
the year. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Spinners 


in Strong Position 
Several Carded and 


Many Combed 


Mills Sold Well Ahead—Market Higher 


PHILADELPHIA. 
"THE market has developed into 
one of the most unusual condi- 
tions found this year, this applying 
more particularly to carded weaving 
yarns. Dealers are receiving quota- 
tions from spinners that vary as much 
as two cents on the same count and 
for similar quality, highest prices 
being quoted by those spinners who 
are well sold ahead for the next six 
to eight weeks and therefore not in- 
clined to reach for business at this 
time. Lower range of prices is 
quoted by spinners, smaller in num- 
ber than the first, who are still in 
need of new business and more in- 
clined to compromise on offers made 
them. As an example of this situa- 
tion many dealers here quote average 
quality weaving yarns 
for and 
warps and have refused 
these figures. 


on a basis of 
36c for 


to 


30oc 20s-2 308-2 


lower 


Wide Range in Prices 
In contrast to these prices other 


dealers assert they have spinners who 
are willing to take business in 20s-2 
warps average quality at 29c and for 
30s-2 at 35c. Manufacturers on the 
other hand state they have been able 
to buy these counts at slightly lower 
prices, naming 34%c _ purchases of 
30s-2 warps earlv this week ex- 
While ine: are spinners 
quoting weaving yarns under a 30c 
and 36c level for these two counts it 
generally felt they are not in po 
sition to accept any large volume of 
business at these figures. A number 
of dealers and commission houses, 
who have confined accounts these 
yarns, state their mills are sold solid- 
ly ahead for the next two months 
they, would not 
at less than 
Plush warps 


20s-2 and 


as 


amples. 


is 


in 


and figure on new 


business 36c for 30s-2 


warps. are quoted at 
32c for for 
warps. 


That 


not 


at» 37¢ 30s 


such reports from spinners 


are of too optimistic a hue may 


be assumed from statements made bv 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 
Single Skeins or etre Twist) 


MAP GR GR hs os, anzeacieen 2444—25 
_95 

—25% 

—26% 


—27 


26 


Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 


2914,—30 


25 14—26 
26 —26% 
27 —27% 
.27144—28 
en: 
..29 —2914 
3 and 4- ply ‘skeins and tubes ; 


tinged, 22%- 


26s-2 
830s-5 
368-5 
40s-5 
40s-* 
50s-! 
60s-2 


Two-ply Warps 


24s-2 
26s-2 
30s-2 
40s-2 
5O0s-2 
60s-2 


ordinary....... 


2314: white, 2 


Hosiery cone (Frame Spun) 


25 25 5% 


144 —26 


—261, 


—27% 
28% 


99s 
22s 
24s 
26s Pe 
30s tying. ee 

30s extra quality. 


(silver Jaeger ) ti 


Conseil Pecler—(Average Quality ) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 


?20s-2 


30s-2 


—44 
—h0 
—56 


— 59 


36s-2 
{0s-2 


Quotations are average prices of the 


noted. For New York spot cotton prices, see page 205. 


50s-2 
60s-2 


60 —63 
70 —72% 
80 —85 
80s-2 —971%4 


95 


counts and qualities indicated 
For staple 


at the 


close of business May 
cotton prices, 


one 
four 


several of the largest houses here, 
stated the first 
months of this year have been the most 
active for more than four 
ling larger poundage th that 
of Another house 
states they have experienced one week 
this month the week in 
their history. statements indi- 
cate that although reports during re- 
cent weeks have indicated a decrease 
in interest from manufacturers, the 
total amount of business obtained dur- 
ing the first four months of this year 
has been of large proportions with a 
majority of dealers and commission 
houses here. This apparent also 
from statements made bv_ spinners, 
of whom are in a strong posi- 
in to forward 
on their books 

Extra-Carded Strong 

An example of this is especially no- 
ticeable in extra-quality yarns, as used 
by up-state underwear manufacturers. 
There 
ners producing this tvpe of 
all of them state they 
ahead for the months 
and not in position to make deliveries 
of any considerable during 
this period, one of these spinners stat- 
ing thev are well sold ahead until the 


of whom has 


years, sel- 
an for 


length time. large 


most active 


These 


is 


nany 
tion 
now 


regard business 


few 
yarn 


are comparatively spin- 
and 
practically are 


sold next few 


amounts 


Singles 


12s 
14s 
16s 
}Ss 
20s 
24s 


Y8s 


3814 
39 
sql, 
10 
11 
14 
—é7 


830s 
88s 
10s 


50s 
60s 
70s 
SOs 


@D-! > : 
Aun Hew 


Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 


—65 
67 
"9 


fo 


q 00—1 05 


S0s-2 


Si Singles 


30s 
40s 
50s 
60s 
70s 
80s 


ekontiae Quality) 


Single 
Combed 
—42 
13 
—44 
45 
—46 
48 


10s 
14s 
16s 3114%4—321% 
18s 
20s 331% 


24s ¢ 35 


40 
+] 
42 
43 
44 
46 


Combed 
46 - 
48 - 
50 
52 54 
-58 


90s 
9 ts 


PIRe 


48 
50 
52 


to PO LO bO LO 


86s 56 


Cones 

Carded 
36 
38 
43 
48 


26s 35 
Mie kacescae = 
36s 42 

10s : 46 =}: 
508 ....66- — 
60s = 


Cenes, Warps and Tubes 
10)s-2 
50s-5 
60s-5 
T0s-< 
80s-5 


60 
65 
.73 75 
85 90 
95 ) = | 


65 
67 


00 


Combed Sic Twist Thread inant Tubes or Cenes 2, 3, and 4-ply 


Peeler 
Average Best 
64 
66 
86s 68 
10s - } : 73 
45s 
50s 
60s 


94s 


80s 


-78 
== 83 
—93 


82 
92 
18. They 


see page 207. 


Sakelarides 
Average 

76 

78 

80 


Best 

Shi = 
83 
a — 
90 - 
9 — 
02 — 
122 — 


85 

0 

96 ] 
I 07 ] 


do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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FORREST BLDG. 119 So. 4th St. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING' A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 


Tryon, N.C. Combed Peeler Yarns 
30’s to 70’s 


Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting 


10/2 To 30/2 


“Pelblade Yarns are spun with special equipment 

expressly designed and installed for the manu- 
facture of quality Plush Yarns for the highest 
grade fabrics. 


Write for Samples 


Sales Offices and Representatives 


FORREST BROS. 
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m Bladenboro Cotton Mills, »< 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


————— 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


latter part of the year. Manufac- 
turers have found these statements to 
he accurate, many of them having en- 
deavored to obtain further amounts 
delivery during the next few 
weeks and found spinners unable to 
take of them in this respect. 
When new orders are placed late de- 
liveries are usually specified, spinners 
not being able to accept 
nearby shipment. From ex- 
amples many in the trade are predict- 
ing continued strength in c:rded as 
well as in combed, which has been ex- 
ceptionally strong during 
weeks. 
Combed Again Advanced 

A stronger situation is reported in 
combed than in carded, prices of 
combed qualities again being advanced 
this week. Dealers admit they have 
not transacted business at the latest 
and highest level but at the same time 
point to the fact their mills have been 
sold ahead, solidly in many instances 
for next three months and therefore 
are not anxious to obtain immediate 
business, being content to wait further 
developments which they feel will con- 
tinue toward higher prices. One of 
the largest combed houses here re- 
ports their mills have unsold only a 
two weeks’ production to offer their 
customers during the next three 
months. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note combed spinners also 
report stocks smaller than they 
have been for several years, remaining 
lots of combed being largely repre- 
sented by odd counts. 


tor 


care 


those for 


these 


recent 


as 


Gaston County 
combed yarn spinners state they sold 
3,000,000 Ibs. of varn during the first 
week of May. 

his group also states they have 
sold so far this year, that is the first 
four months, a poundage equal to 51% 
of the total sold during the entire year 
of 1926. One individual in the combed 
here sold more than a million 
pounds of combed yarns the first week 
of this month. 

Combed Sales Reported 

While there is a wide range be- 
the high and prices at 
which combed yarns are now being 
sold, the average this week has been 
higher than last, although it is ap- 
parent interest has become less active, 
which is to be expected after large 
buying as has taken place so far this 


trade 


tween low 


ioe) isee 


AT 

a 
J 

ah 


1923 


f rN 
VW . 








i924 


—-—=260s Comper Peeer Warps Eastern 
=== Fore Vein Steict Minune Dera Corton} 


18s Comer Peevee Cones Eastern | 


month. Several sales of 100,000 lbs. 
of two-ply combed varns have been re- | 


ported this week, 60s-2 being sold at | 


zoc and a fair sized lot of 8os-2 was 
lhe latter | 
count is especially strong due to the | 
of 
long staple cotton used in this count. 
Dealers handling combed varns state 


the difference between two-ply mer- 


moved at higher than 95c 


high premiums asked by owners 





cerizing twist and warp twist is grow- 
ing smaller and mercerizers are being 
quoted prices practically as 
spinners are asking for warp twists. 


high as 
Single combed varns have been ad- 
vanced this week, bringing 18s up to 
4oc basis and finer counts are selling, 
in many instances, at more than oth- 
ers are able to obtain for correspond 
ing counts in two-ply. 


New Ring Traveler 


(Continued from page 105) 


cause of the “loading” of a traveler | 
has demonstrated that “loading” can | 
be reduced and sometimes eliminated | 
within the traveler itself. This is a| 
feature of utmost be- 
cause a “loaded” traveler is the main 
reason for a 
troubles. 
treating 


importance, 
great spinning 
While the change in heat- 
and the resulting greater 
stability has discounted this important 
point, we still think that the anti- 
loading feature is vital 
portance and one that can be 


many 


one of im- 
capital- 
ized at a tremendous advantage. 
Realizing these facts, which are in- 
disputable, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that the ring traveler of the 
future will be vastly superior to the 
one of the past. 
in every 
deavor, 


In this situation as 
line of advanced 


the 


1 
} 


other 
must 
and earnest cooperation of t 


en- 

interest 
ie manu- 
facturer and spinner in order to bring 
better things to pass, 


we have 


Now with Norman _ Estes 


McCullough 

James R. Moore, formerly with the 
Grant Yarn now connected 
with the firm of Norman Estes Mce- 
Cullough of Pawtucket, R. | One 
of the accounts they handle is that 
of Franklin D’Olier & Co., of Phila- 
delphia. 


O;;..3S 


1925 (1926 1927 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 


Samples and quotations promptly furnished 
SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


Yarns 


of Quality 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


United States Representatives: HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD. 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 


Mansfield, England 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 





H.S.RICH & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


60: '62 SOUTH WATER sT 
PROVIDENCE.R.], 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 





Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaiting 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 


Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








PRISCILLA 
SPINNING CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


W. T. Love, Pres. J. B. Reeves, Sec. S. A. Robinson, Treas. 


Long Staple ol Peelers 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones, 
one to four plies 


For the Weaver or Knitter who is particular 
—for the man who takes pride in producing 
a better fabric or garment—PRISCILLA 
Yarns have a special appeal. 

Their uniformly high quality is a foundation 
upon which can be built the kind of business 
that sticks. 

Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 





Pr vn A e + rx 
BS A HAMES 
SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150.000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 
GEN SALES MGR:° 
450 FOURTH HVE +» NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLAND 3930+ 51-52 




















BELMONT 


ALL COUNTS MERCERIZED 
UP TO 100’S DYED 
; BLEACHED 
Single 
and Ply AIR DRIED 





Non-Stop Records 


E hear a lot these days about 

non-stop records. Belmont 
Yarns are helping many knitters 
establish new non-stop records for 
their knitting machines. These yarns 
are notably even running. They are 
the uniform yarns of Lineberger- 
Stowe processed in a plant ideal. 
Specify them! 

BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 


BELMONT, N. C. 


Representatives 


GRIFFITH & HURLBURT JOHN F. TRAINOR, Eastern Manager 


510 James Bldg., 17 East 42nd St., New York City, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ap Hill 0614 
CHAS. F. DOWLING Cc. C. HARDING 
Reading, Pa. 501 agen Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C 
J. LOERZ 


166 W. en Blvd., ee Ill. 


BELMONT YARNS 


CONES COPS TUBES WARPS SKEINS 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Prices Strengthen 


Carded and Combed Yarns Firmer 
on Better Buying 

Boston.—Increased price independ- 
nce displayed by many combed yarn 
pinners and merchants has actually 
timulated demand somewhat and 
made possible. a further advance in 
isking and selling prices of approx- 
imately 5%. Although there has been 
no such advance in replacement cost of 
‘otton used by spinners of medium 
ind coarse count carded yarns, as 
there has been in that of cotton used 
by spinners of combed fine count 
carded yarns, the firmer position of 
the latter undoubtedly has helped to 
strengthen the position of the former. 
This is particularly true of high 
grade carded yarns finer than 20s, or 
ilmost anything requiring staples 
longer than full 1 1/16 in. in strict 
low middling and higher grades. 

On combed and fine count carded 
yarns the top prices quoted last week 
ire now the bottom of the market in 
most instances, and considerable busi- 
ness has been done at full market 
prices for deliveries extending well 
into the summer months. The ad- 
vance on medium and coarse count 
carded yarns is at least 2c, with ask- 
ing prices on high grades advanced as 
much as I to 2c. For instance, 30s-2 
carded warps of high breakage and 
quality are held all the way from 38 
to 4Ic, as compared with around 36c 
for an average quality; 40s-2 
carded skeins and tubes of high break- 
age and quality are held at from 47 to 
50c, as compared with around 45c for 
average quality. There are few sell- 
ers of 58s-2 combed mercerizing 
warps in the South below 7oc and most 
eastern spinners want a minimum of 
75¢c for 60s-2 combed peeler weav- 
ing yarns. 

While buyers now appear to be gen- 
erally appreciative of the increased 
strength of the cotton market, and 
particularly of extra staple cottons, 
there has been no marked expansion 
in demand and it remains an open 
uestion as to how long the moderate 
improvement in demand will be main- 
tained. If there were any evidence 
that production would not be allowed 
to exceed demand and consumption it 
would be possible to express some 
pinion as to the future course. 


Advice on Flood Cotton 


Dept. of Agriculture Sending Bul- 
letin to Farmers 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The De- 
irtment of Agriculture estimates 
that 65% of the several million acres 
{ flooded improved farm lands in the 
lississippi valley, except in the sugar 
ine area of southern Louisiana, 
ive heretofore been planted in cot- 
ton. It is neither possible nor de- 
irable to replant this entire area in 
‘tton but every farmer and tenant 
hould be able to plant a reasonable 
‘reage as a cash crop. Advice to 


this effect will be presented in a cir- 
cular which the department is pre- 
paring for distribution among flood 
refugees. 

Every possible effort should be 


| 
made to get cotton planted not later 


than June 1, says the department. 
June 10 to 15 is considered the latest 
date of planting from which a crop 
may be expected, but normal weather 
must follow. Different varieties of 
long-staple cotton with staple of 1 in. 
to 1 and 1/16 in. in length have been 
developed which will mature as quick- 
ly and can be planted as late as any 
of the short staple varieties that are 
commonly assumed to be quicker ma- 
turing. Such cottons as Cleveland, 
Delphos, Express, and others of this 
type are recommended under present 
circumstances. 

In the northern part of the flood 
area the water may recede in time to 
allow rebedding or other  prepara- 
tion of land before planting cotton. 
If so, this should be done, making a 
good seed bed and fertilizing as usual. 

In most of the flooded area, how- 
ever, there will not be time to wait 


for the land to dry off. In this case | 


the department is urging planting in 
the mud on land prepared before the 
overflow, taking the first land that 
shows above the receding water. 


Spinnable Wastes in Demand | 





Comber Now 89% as Compared 
With 79% a Year Ago 


Boston.—The cotton waste market | 


is steady and business is showing im- 


provement. Prices did not rise when | 
cotton rose to 16c and now that cotton | 
is off half a cent a pound or more} 


wastes are unchanged. There is still 
a steady call for the best threads for 
machining and breaking-up and for 
the best spinnable materials covering 
domestic and foreign comber as well 
as peeler and Sak. strips. The ex- 


porting business has slowed down | 


quite considerably but in March the 
total amount of waste exported from 
this city was the largest for many 
months amounting to 4,420,000 Ibs. 
Great Britain took the greater part of 
243,000 Ibs. at an average value of 
10.8c. To Germany there went 1,868,- 
000 Ibs. at an average value of 7c 
and to Belgium 143,000 Ibs. at an 
average value of Ioc. 

“We don’t have any trouble about 
selling comber these days, our chief 
difficulty is in securing a_ sufficient 
supply. The New Bedford mills are 
doing better on fine goods but they 
are consuming quite a lot of artificial 
silk and yet their output of comber is 
on the increase.” Sales to consumers 
of this commodity are effected on an 
88-90% basis while dealers would like 
to secure materials if possible on an 
83-85% basis. Threads continue to 
maintain themselves fully up to the 
high prices of the year. The best 
Sak. strips bring 95-100%. Card 
strips range 9-11c with higher prices 
on the peeler strips. Good spinnable 
fly is firm. Soiled and oily cards are 
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Cotton Yarns 


of Quali 


Character 


Quality yarns are recog- 
nized by their reputation. 
That is why we associate 


CHARACTER with 
CANNON QUALITY. 


We can’t spin all the yarns 
for the trade, so we concen- 
trate on the Jest. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
































Copyright, 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING CoO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 






Spinners and 
Mercerizers 
High Grade Combed 


and 


Carded Yarns 


In All Numbers 










Capacity 200,000 pounds of mercerized yarn a week 






Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it possible to double our production. 






Sales Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE HAROLD W. O'LEARY COMPANY 
93 Worth St., New York City 52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass 


E L. HICKS R. D. McDONALD 
904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















DAVID WHITEHURST LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., IN¢ 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. Louisville, Ky 


G. C. ELLIS 


Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Can 




















Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
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National Yarns— 


Not the least of the reasons for the 
definite progress made by National 
Yarns is the co-operation that backs 
them. National Service is not vision- 
ary. It is there to draw upon. 














Sample National Service! 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 


Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 


MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Sales Offices 


































Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 
M. A. Henderson, Provident Building, Cosby & Thomas, 
166 W. Jackson Bivd. Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. Fall River, Mass. Reading, Pa. 
Stewart McConaghy 0. S. Hawes & Bro. Edward Shultz, 
6908 Cresheim Road 712 North 5th St. 






Spun from selected cotton 


DEPENDABLE 
YARNS 


Cotton Yarns of 
Unvarying Quality for 
Knitting (underwear and hosiery) 
and Weaving 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes 
8s to 30s single; 8s to 16s ply 


WINTHROP MINCHER 
N. Y. State Rep., Troy, N. Y. 











HENDERSON 
& HARRIET 
Mills, Henverson, N.C. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued | 


oving slowly to woolen mill consum- Plans for Increasing Abaca 


S a 7 siness is seen in @ - 
ers. Little new business is see Supply 
\ picker and fly for stuffing purposes. - es 
} ' ; Se Saale WasHIncToN, D. C.—The greatest 
/! A year ago spot cotton was 18.55c¢ 


Huge quantities of low-priced strips opportunity for increasing the supply 
coniused the situation. Bedding stocks Of abaca fiber lies in the ed 
were in large accumulation. Shading ©! MEW territory in the Philippines 
i prices had little effect beyond lead- through Government road construc- 
Y « c e — = - 
ing to further demand for lower ion. H. T. Edwards, Department of 
ee The English situation was Agriculture technologist, —_ reported 
TICES. «ths . . « as " ° - . ’ 
inous. Waste price were too high upon his return from a six months 
om De. a> > o ° ° . 
for consumers and altogether too low eee the “a Ed me on 
for dealers. The best comber was then ~* ae ie to a Se re nn 
. . rh abacz r is produced 
quoted nominally at 15¢ which was a ss ae 7 oa a ra * * THE - R. MONTGOMERY CO. WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
pete ote ates . 2 - present to supply the normal worl 
“9% ot spot while it is now SQ ot I a - Give the high 
ne demand. The shortage has caused | COTTON YARNS Silk-like lustre 
spot. . . . . In Knit Goods and Weven Fabrics 
; . such high prices for superior grades. 


The tone of the Manchester market 


. he said, that there is a tendency on NOVELTY YARNS Eoucle: Bourette and COTTON WARPS 92, Beams, Jacks, 
is stronger in accordance with the pirals 


: ; in Cotton, Spools and Tubes 
the part of rope manufacturers to use | Wool, Worsted, Mohair and _ Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 
larger quantities of low grade fiber. | 


Improvement in present conditions 
also is expected from the research 
work now being conducted in the | 
Islands, financed by a group of cord- 
age manufacturers in this country. 
The results of this work are encour- | 
aging, said Mr. Edwards. Through 
the Philippine Bureau of Agriculture 
it is planned to conduct demonstra- 





sharp rise in raw materials. There 

been no substantial improvement 
in demand. Forward contracts look 
healthy and there is a larger feeling 
of confidence. During the last week 
or two a moderate amount of business 
has been placed and the buying shows 
more confidence. The general situa- 
tion is more promising in various di- 
rections and continued steadiness in 
prices will help matters considerably. 











MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS | Vor Westen Mills) WE SELL 


a Specialty § DIRECT 


















tion work among the native growers GATE ai 

Current Quotations in an effort to secure more attention CITY uperior Quality 
Peeler comber Pee sie «alas Sis 13 hte, to proper grading and sorting of their COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 
aa tae... 11 —12 He. product. MILLS We sell direct to Enittere and guarantee satisfaction 
Choice =ipemad =. seven toe a 5% - 6% Attempts have been made by the 217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
| OES AA ee 14 *—15¢. Department ot Agriculture to estab- 
Linters (mill run)......... 444— 5e. Vel +h : . . ~ 
Spoolers (single) .......... 10%—11c. lish the abaca plant, which is a first 
Pine “Wee COBe. oo. 6s 11 12¢c. 





cousin of the banana plant, in the j 

—_——__—— “anal Zone’and other sections of Cen INDUSTRIAL YARN ConPORATION 
Georgia Cooperatives Report boa America. The success of this ex 

satis 7 ; periment is not fully, determined vet Weavins COTTON YARNS Knitting 


About two vears are required to bring 


ATLANTA, Ga.—A final distribution 2, ahaca plantation into fiber pro 88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


amounting to $1,377,288, was made duction 

recently to members of the Georgia 

Cotton Growers’ Cooperative Associa- ‘ | 
aay - onopo S > | 

tion in full settlement for the 85.594 Finds lo ™ poly i in sal Trade 

bales of cotton sold through the asso-  _ W ASHINGTON, D. C—The U. S. 

ciation this season. Supreme Court held May 16 that the 











O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


I I AND NUMBERS 
expenses, which amounted to 1.14 per houses engaged in the purchase, im- | 
pound This fieures about 2c a portation and sale of sisal were oper- 
pot ‘ Ss g ¢ c 2 é 


. ating in violation of the antitrst|| DORIN F. STREET 
pound, or $10 a bale more than the “778 1 Vrolation ol on : rs * 
gy wa : laws of this country. ; 


ae aac “ : The Supreme 
average of prices prevailing in Geor- 


a a oe ‘ Os: aoe Court's opinion, which was delivered COT TON YARNS 
gia towns in October, November and 






: . - Sisal Sales Corp., the Erie Corp., the | 

Members were paid on the basis of ~~ Aa , "I | 

ae AES : -, Commission Exportadora de Yucatan. 
12.65c net for middling, white, 7% 

and several banking and_ brokerage 








inch staple, after the deduction of all 

















Dec eee an - by Justice McReynolds, reverses 201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ecember of last vear, when most of .-, ° 3 Se eee ee CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
 & : Pee hg judgment of the U. S. District Court 
the cotton left the hands of the pro- ~ : ote re 
fo oo ae ee . rs for the Southern District of New 
ducer, it is pointed out by J. E. Con- .- RCllélllolTlNoeeeeeooaoooooooooe ae 
oo a i c ee ee York. | 
well, the president of association. ri | INGHAS I -S] I] ES ( O 

Mr. Conwell, in a statement to the ee ° 

ell, to . “—-? JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 

members, points out that the chief ac- Japan Supplies 95°; Imported Cotton and Worsted Y 
‘omplishment of the association is the Cotton Crepes PROVIDENCE ee 
establishment of _relations with the Wasuitncton, D. C.—Imports of | | Room 922, Webster Bldg. aie 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
mills by which 95% of the cotton sold 





cotton crepes during the first four | 


this district, went direct from months of 1927 amounted to 512.878 | 


grower to spinner. “When a cotton square yards, valued at $54,207. Japan | ° | 
grower produces a bale of cotton,” he supplying 489.817 vards or 95%, val- | ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 
said, “the only person who needs this ued at $48,031. April imports totaled COTTON YARNS 


nis the mill operator. He is the g8 193 
one who should buy it and the 





square yards, valued at $1o.- 


re 055. as compared to 121,686 square Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 
only one from whom the farmer can yards, imported in March, with a | 
lope to receive the full value for his yalye of $13,157. Receipts from 


product. We have made much 
progress in this direction.” 


Japan last month amounted to 84,206 


square. yards; valaed at $6,053. | 2. EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
. i. Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 








Dwight Mfg. Co., Newburyport, Newmarket (N. H.) Mfg. Co. is con- 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
M has adopted a night shift at its tinuing manufacture at a high produc- 


¢ Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
mi to be continued for an indefinite tion schedule, with overtime operations | = DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
period, . , 


in different departments. 
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TOULSON YARNS, INC. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 





SL-D1IGGLE 
MANAGER. 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED~ COMBED-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
eenineaiee — TRADE 


2G se ey 


} ans oT Ua alt 


TERS 






Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 
The Halliwell Company 
RHODE ISLAND 











DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. 
COTTON YARNS 
Carded 


Representatives 






Combed 


Mercerized 


Philadelphia 
CAMERON & PFINGST 
308 Chestnut St. 


Chattanooga 
R. D. McDONALD 
James Bldg. 


» atesville, N. C. 
F. ALLACE 


loukden Bldg. 
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ROCKFISH MILLS, INC., Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Wish to announce the opening of their New York offices at 


456-460 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


under the sales management of Mr. H. Gray Dolliver. 


Karded Peeler yarns of high grade will be sold direct to the Trade in 
numbers ranging from 26s to 40s, single and ply. 


Telephone Ashland 4342 















COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 


SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Fhirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeimg, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., sd 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 




















WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING and CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and — Carded a Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PL SELL DIRECT 


LINEN for Hosiery 


YARNS Weaving and Twisting 
pute. Hemp and Ramie Yarns 
ax Jacquard Harness Twine 
Flaxnoils  ~ Pinswnsies — Ramienoils 
ANDREWS & coos, | co 
1-48 iaoneed St. 
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Cotton Steady on New Crop Delays 


Rapid Absorption of Old 
Crop Supplies a Factor 





HILE the Mississippi Valley 

flood news has lost its stimu- 
lating effect on the cotton market, 
realizing sales have been readily ab- 
sorbed during the week and prices 
have held generally steady. Rather 
conflicting views as to the probable 
reactions if the central belt over- 
flows on the coming crop find expres- 
sion, but at the best it is realized that 
the crop will get an extremely late 
start in the Mississippi Valley, while 
there have been complaints of de- 
lays as a result of droughty condi- 
tions in West Texas and unseasonably 
low temperatures in some other sec- 
tions of the belt. These features com- 
bined with others preliminary to the 
coming crop and the rapid absorption 
of present crop supplies in the world’s 
markets, have evidently created an un- 
dercurrent of bullish sentiment. Dur- 
ing the week this has been reflected 
by the appearance of buying orders 
on even moderate setbacks and the 
demand would seem to have been for 
trade as well as speculative account. 
On Wednesday prices were within 
10 or 15 points of the high levels 
established earlier in the month, al- 
though reactionary tendencies were 
considerably in evidence. 

It is probable that the average feel- 
ing in the cotton trade is that the pro- 
duction of cotton last year in the 
more seriously flooded areas of this 
season was somewhere between one 
and two million bales, and that a 
considerable percentage of this flood- 


Cotten Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations ef Futures) 


Closed For week Closed Net 
May 12 High Low May 18 Change 





May ceseeee 15.44 15.60 15.25 15.50 -+-.06 
June 15.53 15.58 15.49 15.58 +.05 
July 15.63 15.83 15.43 15.76 +-.13 
A 15.71 15.85 15.65 15.85 -+.14 
Se 15.89 16.10 15.72 16.11 +.22 
dete 15.95 16.20 15.75 16.18 +.18 
November .... 16.04 16.23 16.06 16.23 +.19 
December .... 16.14 16.40 15.96 16.38 +.19 
January .. 16.19 16.45 16.01 16.39 +.20 

~~, ) 

+ .20 


February ..... 16.29 16.49 16.29 16.49 
MATCR * cecenss 16.31 16.55 16.18 16.59 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


COTTON 





ed area will be planted this season, 
providing weather conditions are 
favorable. Planting is already mak- 
ing progress on the outskirts of the 
flooded area, while arrangements have 
been made to furnish seed where re- 
quired and credit corporations have 
been formed in Mississippi and Ar- 
kansas for the purpose of furnishing 
planters with financial assistance if 
needed. At the same time labor has 
been scattered while there have been 
losses of farm implements as well as 
losses of seed and the outcome of the 
whole situation so far as the coming 
crop is concerned quite obviously de- 
pends upon future weather conditions. 
Up to the present time rainfall has 
been unfortunately distributed over 
the belt. There have been rains or 
showers in the central belt where 
warm dry weather is needed. 

The Government’s revised figures 
on last season’s acreage were with- 
out any apparent effect on the market. 
They placed the acreage under culti- 
vation as of June 25 last year at 
48,730,000 and the acreage harvested 
at 47,087,000. The average yield of 
lint cotton per acre was calculated at 
181.9 lbs. and the total production, 
representing cotton actually picked at 
17,911,000 bales. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 





May May Last 

Market 11 18 Ch'’ge year Sales 
Galveston ...... 15.40 15.85 +45 18.25 4,898 
New Orleans... 15.10 15.43 -+33 18.00 6,942 
MODINE: 660c6v00 14.65 14.85 +20 17.45 48 
Savannah ..... 15.01 15.26 +25 17.84 1,119 
NOPE «ssccsss 15.00 15.25 +25 17.94 2,307 
New York...... 15.60 15.80 +20 18.75 824 
Augusta 4.2.2.0. 14.81 15.13 +32 17.63 1,072 
Memphis ....... 14.75 14.75 .... 17.75 15,200 
St. Louis....... 14.25 14.25... STB wand 
Houston ....... 15.35 15.55 +20 18.20 6,450 
Dallas ......... 14.45 14.70 +25 17.75 17,284 


The following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not delivered on 
contract. 

WHITE GRADES 


That Count and Twist 
May be Precise— 


The sun never sets on vigilance here 
at Quissett. You see it on every 
hand from raw cotton through to 
various stages of processing. It is 
one of the ingredients that make 
Quissett Yarns outstanding yarns. 
Such alertness insures your getting 
the count and twist you order. 


‘The New Bedford operatives who 
work these yarns are craftsmen at 
their trade. ‘They take pride in their 
product and never let down the bar- 
riers for laxness to creep in. 


Specify Quissett Quality Yarns. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 
Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


SSS GG 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake 


larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 



















BOGS 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 


Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 



























(Middling) Dallas phis comery om, age, 
s New York N. Orleans Liverpool aia ‘2 eo 1 go 1. 
sed ay May $e 15 v5e 15.33¢ évaces G. > ene 1.00t 1.25+ .75t 63 91+ 
cen ee ee Ee casensys ‘75t | .78t .50t Ot 65t 
\ y, May 16 15.70¢ 15.16¢ 8.59d 8.L. M 1.00* 1.00° 1.00* 1.00* 94* 
’ y, May 17.. 15.70¢ 15.31c 8.654 _- Rh pe 295° 925° 2.00* 2.00° 1.99° 
Wednesday, May 18 15. 80¢ 15.43c 8.72d 8G 0." eee 3 50° 3.50° 3.25% 3.25° 3.97 
sday, May 19... 16.20c 16.15¢ 8.73d G. Wy 475° 450° 4.25° 4.50° 4.42° 
. : NGED 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks ,y ea a wo 
Stocks DG vcbcawsncees 1.00° 1.25° 1.00° 1.00% .99° 
Prices This Tat: Dis sacasccwses 2.25° 2.25° 2.25° .2.00° 2.10° 
May 18 week year 5S. L.N aes ceaeee 3.50° 3.50° 3.50° 3.50° 3.35° 
D Orleans........ 15.48 461, 286 266,087 L.M.**.......... 4.75* 4.75° 4.75° 4.75° 4.60° 
M ) Wheres 14.85 31,144 7,741 q 
on ewss 15.13 46,517 32,196 G.M = te 2.00° 2.04* 
t an eaniee ‘i 15.26 47,064 onan S.M ec ee 250° 3.00% 2.50% 2.50% 2.51° 
WN daca ot. 15.85 $39,547 42,624 eee re . * se ne . 
Ni \ Sa ee 15.35 72,368 96.637 Be ss vkcaccusess $.25° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.29 
A RE Sevres tan ves 15.13 77,039 56,542 BLUE 8TAINED 
Memphis ..........4. 14.75 161,097 247,518 G, M.®........... 2.00* 3.50% 2.00° 2.00° 2.00° reel 
St Wibascs culos 14.25 4,543 eG Me ss nnccnnae 2.75° 3.25° 3.75° 3.75° 2.71° Oe ee 
Houston ............ 15.65 492,680 474,919 M.®*............. 3.50° 3.50° 3.75° 3.75* 3.60° Lee 
NOW Fotis cs scciany 15.80 22, 061 35,501 — 
I MN 5-2: 15.15 23,179 44,378 * Off middhng. t On middling. 
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Always Up If 
Not In 


We're not perfect--not by a long shot. 
But when a Globe customer gives us 
an exacting order to fill_-he Knows 
that it will be carried through mighty 
Which goes a 
long way towards explaining the 
steady growth in popularity of Globe 
processing services. 


close to specification. 


This organization is sixty-five years 
young —“**young”” because it’s attuned 
to progress—always has been. 

Steer your next processing job this 
way. Our facilities are such that no 
job is too large. On the other hand, 
a 25 lb. order receives the same 
degree of attention as a 2500 lb. lot. 
Let us hear from you. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 
Dyers, Bleachers & Mercerizers 
Hinsey @ Worth Sts. 
FranKford, Phila. 











May 2h 


THEY RE ALL ALIKE 
TO*EMPIRE’ 


‘Empire’ Textile Mill Chalk marks equally well on 

every roving. Its 17 easily distinguishable colors 

mean accurate checking. 

And when the finished cloth is placed in the kiers, 
‘Empire’ washes out easily, leaving no trace of 

chalk marks. 


Write for prices and color samples. 


THE AMERIGAN (*) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 396 HAYES AVENUE 
AND FACTORIES “Old F SANDUSKY OHIO 
NEW YORK DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
92 Years of Faithful Service 





1927 
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NEEDLES and MACHINES : 


RECOGNIZED 


QUALITY and WORTH 


are the 


ACMI: 
PRODUCTS 


Acme A 


made for 

: SERVICE : 

. in the : 

: KNITTING : 

= ROOM : 

° Ask those who: 

: use them ° 
Revolving Cams . comeneeiee faxras : Revolving Needles 
eceeeeeceeeseeeece ——CAIAL0G———= eeeeececesoeooseees 


Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. 


Acme D 





Franklin, N. H. 
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Cotton—Continued 


Limited Offerings 


Business in Cotton Restricted by 
Seant Available Supplies 
MEMPHIS, TENN., May 16.—Lim- 
| offerings of descriptions wanted 
restricting business in the cotton 
market here. There is moderate de- 
mand for low grade staples but not 
much interest in 1” and shorter cot- 
tons. High grade staples are easier 
to sell than to buy although the 
quoted basis is slightly, lower than a 
week ago. As high as 300 on July 
has been paid for middling 1 1/16”, 
but 200 on is nearer the market. 
Mill inquiry for the high grade and 
bright low grade staples is good but 
shippers are not offering freely be- 
cause few own sizable stocks and 

little is left in first hands. 

Offerings of staples which were 
withdrawn during the earlier stages 
of the flood have not again been 
placed on the market, although there 
is somewhat better feeling as to the 
possibility of a crop in flooded areas 
than there was two or three weeks 
ago. Some lands that were flooded 
have now been planted but the total 


crest of the great rise was 46.0 feet 
here on April 23, since which date 
there has been a gradual fall to about 
36 feet. The flood stage is 35 feet. 
Net receipts at Memphis were 10,638 
bales against 4,347 bales during the 
corresponding week last vear; the in 


crease is partly accounted for by cot- | 


ton from inundated points shipped | 


here for storage or reconditioning. 


Sales at the following prices were 


reported during the week: Good | 
stvle strict middling 114” at 1,000} 


on July; good middling 1 3/16” at 


plus, 350 on July, strict low middling 
11%” 300 on, middling 1 1/16” 200 to 
300" on, strict good ordinary and low 
middling, fairly bright, 1 1/16” at 
12%c., ordinary, and good ordinary, 
heavy blue, 1 to 1 1/16” at toc., low 


middling, gray and blue, 1” at ric. A | 
- - | 
part of the week was favorable but 


there were further rains which inter- 
fered with already greatly delayed field 


work in east and northeast Texas. | 


eastern Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louis 
iana, northern Mississippi and west 
ern Tennessee. Rains were beneficial | 


23'4c., strict middling 1 3/16” at| 
21% to 23c., strict low middling 119” | 





PICKER ROOM 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


in western Texas, Alabama and south- | 
ern Georgia. Western Texas rains 
afforded only partial relief. Rains 
are needed over the greater part of | 
Georgia and the Carolinas. Temper | 
atures were too low at times and | 


acreage is comparatively small; the 
flood recession is disappointingly slow, 
due in part to further rains but also 
to the levees which prevent the water 
: from getting out. In some few in- 


The dependable strength, 
lustre and uniformity of 
STANDARD MERCER- 
while germination and growth were | IZED YARN insures une 
checked they; did no permanent harm. | usually satisfactory re- 
| sults im combination with 


stances the water must go out the 

same way it entered or be removed by 

evaporation or absorption. Refugees 

are leaving some of the camps and ars | 

OO going back to their farms in Arkan | 


Staples Very Strong | 966 on of 
“ sas; the same is true as to Missis- I c F | Rayon for both Knitting 
sippi, | a lesser exte : : . . Tl p 
; ® ys vut : i le abe Speculative Egyptian Advance and weaving. 
@) ve work of rehabilitation, carried * Th: astics 
© on by the Red Cross and other nn B eee eee — tic | : 
© cies, includes a supply of planting en er eer 
ot ail Beata Nese pp Planting = eotton market thus far this week has 
: Seer ot which an adequate quantitv§ heen in the throes of another specu 
® will be available. Loss of workstock 


lative advance which approximates 
since Wednesday of last week about | 
25 points on Sak. and 75 points on 


te) has not been very heavy, except ina 
{ 
Uppers. The market on premium 


few individual cases; cattle, hogs and 


® poultry were destroved in great num- 
*) 1 : ; 






















| Renee STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
; ers. A new rise is in the Mississippi E 
eee. sce: Oe Soe ° € AMSSISSIPPT and extra staple domestic cotton has | 
@ - aa 28 ta = Pg 26 — to been considerably more active than it | Chattanooga, Tenn. 
®) each eet on the gauge here short- ; 
i ; = : was last week, but the actual quotable cxcaaines ‘ ‘ 
= ly after the middle of the week. The : : . . SALES OFFICE: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
6 advance in prices is seldom more than | 
x 25 points in excess of the advance in| Canadian Representative: 
@ Market Statistics futures. Shippers, however, are gen-| WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. TORONTO — MONTREAL 
\‘® . . 
™ ° ° 2 rally ye anc anv cases | 
: Basis Middling erally independent and in many case 
5 Saturday, Saturday, ate holding their cottons anywhere } 
© 19 markets evesem oo ~~ _ from 50 to 100 points above recent | 
° \ slits ; . co ».2 . F . . | 
2 his 14.75 15.00 maximum selling prices. Demand 
* Premium Staples has been most concentrated on 1t 1/16)| 
° c,pifst Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis in. and 1 3/16 in. cottons of strict | 
° ‘rade Strict Middling Prices Steady 1 3 . . $1388 -ad he | 
@ 1 in ceneeee 19M@D20 ow middling to middling grade, the 
Q 4 SLMB HIM. see eens resees vesevees 28 @2%9¢ former in bright, white cotton carry- 
@ eee nee «ae leaf. On such cottons the 
* Cc ing some leat. such cottons e | 
urr - A 
0 poss salen market is even firmer than on inter- | 
; or v. Week ; . 
week can betere mediate lengths, or on higher and 
M s total [9,175 22,075 5, 05 as : ° : 2am 
> b. included pe in tee ae lower grades. Little cotton in strict 
°) 10 markets.......... 44,265 67,827 47,235 low middling and better grades longer 
. o . . . —- 
> Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. than full 1 3/16 in. is being offered | 
6 For Last year or asked for. mo) 
2 ee _— oe — The maximum limit of most buyers 
% ( receipts 31,309 23,175 $18 on full 1 1/16 in. cotton of middling 
) Since Aug. 1 . « 6 
* 3,330 204 ~~ gza.iwn~«gtade is 300 points on July, with as 
les © eaak eae O46 10.99% high as 425 points on asked; for full 
, ° Since Aug. 1 i 93-1, 268, 428 a 425 I . : 
O} stock 727 29,821 11 in. 475 points on with as high as 
’) ‘ase for week.. 1,260 4,871 2,811 ° x a k ie . 1! whet 
H ® Unsold stk in hands 600 points on asked; for full 1 3/16) 
; Memphis factors 59,000 95, 000 . ~ 
a anie aie aaa -_. - 'ae (Continued on page 227) 
300 
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JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


WORSTED y, ARN S 


AND 
WOOLEN 


for Weaving and Knitting 


also 
for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns oi 


Mills and. Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. 
New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


AEE EER AEE AAO NR ELT Et A SEE. 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and 1 English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


8: on E. Ge — Nath St. 
Los ANGELES—A rthur Bo Rio St. 
CHATTANOOGA— Ca amet el é Van O'Linda, 1023 James Bldg. 


Representatives ame a pean 
598 S. 






New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 
108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


Smart Well Made Trimmings 


for rayon undergarments 


TUBING—ELAST IC—EDGINGS— 
BINDING—NOVELTIES—GARTERS— 
SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 





0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


Maanexit Spinning Co. 







ALSO KNITTING YARNS 
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BOTANY WORSTED MILLS," 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 


Represented by 


WALTER D. 
PACKARD Bldg. 200 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA New York 








PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co.> 
PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 
TOPS 
C. GAUNT & CO. 


Ww. 
212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


YARNS 


. E. DUVAL 
308 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 





FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED _  woo.en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


CHICAGO 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
YARNS 


WORSTED, MOHAIR 
AND NOVELTY 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 


Manufacturers °f WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Star Worsted Company 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


YARNS 


FITCHBURG 





—, 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 








Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


WOOLEN RNS 


and MERINO 
WEAVING and KNITTING 
Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 


FOR 
Heather a Specialty 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spinners of 


WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 
for Weavers and Knitters 


























| ee 
ee 
GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 







WEBSTER, MASS. 
Spinners of 
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Narrow Range of 
Inquiries For Tops 


Quarter Blood 50s Off Slightly— 

Knitting Inquiries for 48-50s 

from N. Z. Wool 

Boston.—The wool top market 
shows but little improvement from a 
week ago. New business seems con- 
fined to % blood and high % blood 
tops with other qualities neglected. 
The % blood top, 50s, is a little easier 
this week following slightly lower 
prices on % blood wools in the Bos- 
ton market and is now obtainable at 
g3c or possibly a little lower. Tops 
for knitting yarns seem in general to 
be taking on some long deferred ac- 
tivity. Inquiries have appeared in the 
market for tops grading 48-50s to be 
made from New Zealand wool which 
allows topmakers to practically guar- 
antee the tops free from gray or black 
fiber. Business was offered at 871%- 
goc which price is proved too low for 
at least one concern to accept. De- 
liveries are keeping up fairly well and 
as a result the unfilled poundage of 
the independent industry is falling 
rapidly. The Bradford market is un- 
changed for the week. 

The depression in the noil situation 
is still in full force. Dealers cannot 
get satisfactory prices nor on the 
other hand can they purchase addi- 
tional supplies from the large holders 
at anywhere near what they consider 
reasonable values. Imports are neg- 
ligible. Some little purchasing was 
done by the mills on the low level of 
prices. Traders were very generally 
interested in the government quarterly 
stock report which contrary to expec- 
tation showed a general decline of 
200,000 Ibs. The showing was as 
follows: ‘ 

Dealers Mfrs Totals 


Dec, 31, Ibs........-. 3,392,000 5,266,000 8,658,009 
Mar. $1, IDB..<cocees 3,409,000 5,045,000 8,454,00° 


Comparing dealers’ holdings in Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia an increase in 


holdings is seen. The situation 1s 
shown herewith: 
Dec. 31. Mar. 31 
BONGO fccxpsoaioenss 1,292,000 Ibs. 1,377,000 Ths 
Philadelphia ...... 1,488,000 Ibs. 1,612,000 Ibs 
< - 2 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston Nominal 


AM cate wii eiais tarnck a (64-66s) $1.35-$1.36 
Raner G46 Ags cas cicescass 1.53- 1.55 
Half-blood .........(60-62s) 1.23- 1.25 
High & blood......... (58s) 1.12- 1.14 
Aver. % blood........ (56s) 1.06- 1.08 
Low % blood...... (52-56s) 1.00- 1.02 
High % blood........ (50s) 94- .95 
OR ce p'siara bh aa a bys in wees -87- .88 
Ds ee Ie ig ls ain eas aN .82- .83 
MR oxcccre Necaiteictn a One ob amet .80- .81 
og er Tee .80- .81 
Tops—Bradford 

EP era ree (70s) 534d 
BOM glean ae re ath ope id (64s) 48d 
Half-blood . TASC 44d 
PAG IE-GO TOME. ois os sie s.0 (58s) 41d 
Three-eighths blood........ (56s) 34d 
Quarter-blood ..........+.+.- (50s) 26%d 
ROSH DIE oc cecsv sev ...- (46s) 21d 

Noils—Boston 

RE ee eae ne ee eee $.72- $.75 
SERIE Seine Sea arse dnd eee .65- .68 
igh Se BOR. oon sass 55- .60 
VGE, ie NLS 5-5:6.5.v ate-w aie aie .50- a5 
Se, 6 ee 51- .52 
MUN: SE RIGOR co.cc cen anes a 48- .50 
PN enantio sale 45- 50 
SOM wovataeie tak ee te cee hibee 45- 50 
BUD Penk a aaa’ cbs aie 45- 50 


New Goods Trend Affects Yarns 


Chain Store Merchandising 


of Men’s Wear Being Felt 


PHILADELPHIA. 

RECENT development in sale of 

men’s clothing to consumers is 
causing considerable apprehension 
among manufacturers of worsted 
men’s wear in this vicinity. These 
mills point to the fact this trend will 
have a decided influence on the future 
sale of worsted yarns to be used in 
such fabrics. This is, therefore, 
worthy of attention of spinners cater- 
ing to this trade as well as of men’s 
wear manufacturers. It has been ap- 
parent during recent months that the 
chain store idea of merchandising, 
which has had such an_ unusually 
sudden growth in other fields, has 
been making rapid strides in the mer- 


chandising of men’s clothing. One 
such concern will now operate a 
string of stores for sale of men’s 


clothing along somewhat similar lines 

as followed in case of restaurants or 

grocery stores, bringing the store to 

the consumer’s neighborhood and 

offering garments at lower prices 

than the ordinary retailer can meet. 
Price Competition 


Manufacturers of men’s wear fab- 
rics have had this brought forcibly 


to their attention by reports they 
have been receiving during recent 
weeks from their salesmen on the 


road endeavoring to sell their new 
heavyweight lines. Salesmen of one 
of the most prominent manufacturers 
in this section have found the chain 
store idea a decided factor in the 
trade today and a more powerful in- 
fluence than at any time in the past. 
Reports received by this manufac- 
turer show chain store buyers are 
seldom interested in an_ all-worsted 
piece of goods, claiming that such 
lines cost them more than they can 
afford to pay and _ still sell their 
finished garments at $22.50. 

Similar reaction has been found by 





salesmen of other worsted goods 
manufacturers, reports indicating that 
the chain store ideas are tending 
toward a more cheaply manufactured 
piece of goods so that local manufac- 
turers of worsted fabrics have been 
adversely affected, more so than in 
past seasons. According to one 
manufacturer a majority of buyers 
for chain clothing stores are more in- 
terested in such cheaply priced lines 
that a majority of worsted 
manufacturers have been unable to 
compete on a price basis, their pur- 
chases of worsteds so far this season 
being largely confined to sample lots 
which these stores use as window dis- 
plays whereas bulk of goods in suits 
are of lower priced fabrics. This 
manufacturer states he has _ found 
bulk of suits sold by these stores are 
of low grade woolens or re-worked 


wool which can be sold at 
$22.50. 


goods 


about 


May Affect Spinners 

As may be seen from such reports 
the expansion of this chain store idea 
in the men’s wear field could have 
far reaching effects upon manufac- 
turers and also upon spinners. A 
number of manufacturers already re- 
port they are finding it difficult to 
sell this season’s lines that have been 
made from half blood yarns which 
almost automatically brings the cost 
of the finished suit out of the price 
limits set by chain store. Therefore 
worsted manufacturers catering to 
this particular field, which is growing 
into one of the first importance, must 
necessarily confine their lines adapted 
to needs of this trade to goods made 
from quarter blood or three-eighths 
grades at the highest if they are to 
attempt to obtain any of this busi- 
ness which is now going to those 
mills making low priced woolens. In 
order to make a stronger play for 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (368)............ 95-1.00 
2-168, low com. (36-408)... .. . 1.00-1.05 
2-208 to 2-248, low 14 (44s). . 1.074-1.12} 
2-20s to 2-268, 4 bid. (46-488). 1.17} -1.23} 


2-268 to 2-30s, 4 bid. (488).... 1.274-1.30 
2-308 to 2-328, 4 bid. S. A. (46s) 1.20-1.324 


2-328, 4 bid. (48-50s)......... 1.32$-1.374 
2-208, $¢ bid. (S6e)............. 1.40-1.45 
2-268, 3% bid. (560)............. 1.45-1.50 
2-368, % bid. (56s)............. 1. 50-1. 55 
2-328, 44 bid. (60s)............. 1.65-1.70 
2-368, 34 bid. (608)............. 1.70-1.75 
2-408, 44 bid. (60-64s).......... 1.75-1.80 
2-50s. high 34 bid. (64s)........ 1.90-1.95 
2-50s, fine, (66-708)............ 2.00-2 05 
2-60s, fine, (708)............-.. 2. 65-2.70 


French System 





Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208 low 4 bid. (44s).......... 1074-1.10 
2-186 to 2-208 4 bid. (50s)..... ..... -1,20 
2-260, 34 bid. (50s)...... ..... ccna ae 
-e . 8 ee 1.30-1.324 
2-208, % bid. (56s)....... 1,40-1.45 
2-20s, 44 bid. (60s)....... 1.70-1.75 


French Snun Merino White 


SG Bie 65 aisicesin cnet sieedee 30-1.35 
rs. c ona nace badvavaews 1 42-1.45 
TPP odin. edwnes ve mewece 1.54-1.59 
SO Si Fi ii ob vcicccceccees 1.65-1.70 








business worsted manu- 
facturers must obtain a lower grade 
yarn which in turn must be spun by 
worsted spinners to meet this demand. 

Several manufacturers of worsted 
men’s wear state one of the most 
important reasons they have not been 
able to take larger quantities of varns 
for their new season has been due to 
their inability to sell new lines upon 
a price basis to meet competition of 
those manufacturers who have spe- 
cialized on chain store priced fabrics. 
While it is realized the sale of men’s 
suits at $22.50 by chain stores repre- 
sents only one phase of the men’s 
wear market, sales by this group have 
been expanding more rapidly than in 
other and higher priced sections of 
this market and in addition the cloth- 
ing chain store appears to be de- 
veloping more popularity than before 
with - consumers. Proper attention 
should now be given this new trend 
in merchandising by both manufac- 
turers and by spinners if they are to 
retain their share of this low priced 
large volume business. If the chain 
store, cheaper clothing idea is to be- 
come more of a factor in sale of 
their products it will be necessary for 
them to study the wants of these cus- 
tomers more closely. 

Men’s Wear Mixtures Fair 

Spinners specializing in men’s wear 
mixtures, largely used by men’s wear 
manufacturers in this vicinity, state 
the volume of business booked so far 
this year represents what they term a 
normal volume of yarn business from 
this trade although admitting 
have declined materially during the 
last three weeks. One of the largest 
spinners of men’s wear mixtures 
states they have sold a larger pound- 
age of mixtures so far this year than 
last, which was of fair volume. It 
should be remembered in this con- 
nection it takes from four to five 
weeks for mixtures to be run through 
the spinning plant, indicating that 
orders for such yarns must be placed 
at least two months before delivery 
of the goods can be made. 

This leads spinners catering to 
men’s wear trade to predict that the 
present lull in sales will not 
duration and conservative 
buying will again appear within the 
next month. The yarn trade is also 
practically unanimous in believing 
yarn prices are as low as they will 
go for this season, as they predict 
that even though wools decline more 
during the next months this 
would have little bearing upon yarn 
prices due to the fact spinners’ mar- 
gins are smaller than ever before, 
and further softening is held to be 
unlikely. Another factor causing 
them to predict stability in price is 
that stocks of the popular counts of 
worsted yarns are small, being under 
the average, according to recent 
reliable statistics. 


this volume 


sales 


prove 


ot long 


two 
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unique and fascinating 


but by all means 
original 


e first to present a new idea in knitted 

or woven fabrics—an idea smart, 

interesting, original! The modern 
style mode is continually searching for new 
creations — exploring their intriguing possi- 
bilities. 


We're not fashion dictators. However, we're 
in the yarn business—and we specialize 
in assisting makers of hosiery, underwear, 
sweaters, any knitted or woven fabric, to 
select the yarn combinations best adapted for 
specialties they have in mind. Perhaps you 
are figuring on being first to introduce a new 
style idea; perhaps you are looking about 
for yarns that will put real smartness into the 
creations you are contemplating. 





Frankly speaking, we feel capable of 
offering this service. For many years, 
as separate companies, we've been 
helping our customers to keep in step 
with the times — perhaps a stride or 


two ahead. ... Our products in- 
aN clude Rayon, Pure Silk and Com- 
mee a bination Yarns in skeins, tubes, cops, 


spools and bobbins — shiffli, twists 
and flosses. We do our own direct, 
tub fast, sulphur and indanthrene 
dyeing. 





May we talk over “originals” with 
your 
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GGRISMAN COMPANY is 
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MiInpuin & Gross, IN« 








ComMMERCIAL Rayon DyeINnNG Co., INC. 









The 
YY arns Corporation of America 


Forty West Twentieth Street 


New York 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Worsted Yarns Irregular 


Neglect of Staples and Fair Busi- 
ness in Mixtures 

Boston.—The worsted yarn market 
carrying handicapped as 
usual by inability to obtain business 
standard white yarns 
either in volume or at satisfactory 
Raw material situation is un- 
changed from a week ago; tops are 
firm with slightly easier prices on 14 


along 
weaving 


pl ices. 


bloods and larger interest shown by 
spinners in 48s, 48-sos and 50s. Yarn 
prices tend to greater firmness but 
outside specialities which now con- 
stitute a rather large and imposing 
assortment anything more than break- 
ing even seems well nigh impossible. 

Upholstery yarns, straight worsted, 
and various mixtures of wool and mo- 
hair are doing relatively well. Some 
business also has been booked in 26s 
French spun for the Jersey cloth 
trade. Woolen lines are relatively 
active and said to be selling quite 
freely in black and blues as well as 
in fancy shades and many mixtures. 
In general competition continues very 
keen for the limited business offered 
and while a long range view of the 
market is inclined to a moderate 
optimism current conditions continue 
critical and distressing. 

In the Bradford market the dress 
goods trade is between seasons while 
men’s wear yarns are in relatively 
better demand the volume obtainable 
is too small to keep machinery run- 
ning on a productive basis. The raw 
and semi-manufactured material situa- 
tion is slightly more favorable, but 
the goods market there, as here, com- 
mands the © situation. Prices are 
slightly lower on fine yarns for the 
week, 


BRADFORD YARN PRICES 


8 d 
2 2 
2 5 
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John J. Hosey, Philadelphia. A bank- 
ruptcy petition has been filed in the 
S. District Court against John J. 


Hosey, manufacturer. L. Leroy Denin- 

inger has been appointed referee. 
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Large Oregon Clip Sold 4)5c 
Below Year Ago 

PoRTLAND, OreE.—The sale of the 
largest wool clip in Oregon, owned by 
Smythe made to the 
Charles Webb interests of Philadel 
phia at 27¢ a pound, as compared with 
31'4c a pound for this same clip last 
vear. The Cunningham and Faulkner 
wools were bought at Pendleton by 
Charles H. Green at 28c for fine. 

A Washington deal closed last week | 
was the McGregor clip of 145,000 Ibs. 
purchased by E. J. Burke, the price 
not announced. 


Bros., was 


The mohair market was moderately 
active in Oregon at 50c for good hair 
and 60c for kid. 


Botany Worsted Mills Move 


Phila. Offices 

Botany Worsted Mills, 
N. J., have leased space in the new 
Public Ledger Building, 6th & Chest 
nut St., Philadelphia, this concern’s 
selling offices having been located at 
807 Colonial Trust Bldg., Philadel- 
phia. They plan to move to their new 
offices the latter part of June. | 





Passaic, 


Special Yarns Corp., South Boston, 
Mass. Work has begun on the addition | 
to the dyehouse of the Special Yarns 
Corp., which will consist of a one-story 


building of concrete and brick construc 
tion. The new building will join the 
present dyehouse, and will be 100 ft 
long, 50 ft. wide at the end where it 
joins the old building, and 25 ft. wide at 
the opposite end. The present dyehouse 
has a floor space of about 5,000 sq. ft., 
and the new construction will bring this | 
figure to about 9,000 sq. ft., 
present capacity of 1,500 Ibs. per day | 
will be increased to 4,000 Ibs. per day. 
It is expected that the building will be | 
available for occupancy the latter part 
of June, and that maximum production 
will be possible by Aug. 1. The Special 
Yarns Corp. state that with this addition | 
they will be able to dye all types of rayon 
in skein form on a commission basis, as 


while the | 


well as carry on their present work of 


spooling, coning, tubing, twisting, and 
dyeing all kinds of converted yarns on a 


resale basis. 

Bennett Textile Co., Cohoes, N. Y., is 
again operating at about capacity with 
an enlarged working force. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wpitis Ghornion, B®. J. 


WARNER J. STEEL | 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 
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WORSTED For KNITTING 
weve FRENCH SPUN YARNS “Vern: 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., | WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Boston and New England States—Messrs. H. W. 
Ball, 1015 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High St., 


New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave. Boston. 


Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J: Masteller. 


TOPS:NO 
and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
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The use of Celanese 


by the Silk Trade 


New and attractive fabrics are now being produced by 
using Celanese warps and pure silk filling. The cross- 
dyeing possibilities of Celanese allow any desired color 
combination to be obtained by piece-dyeing, there being no 
necessity to yarn-dye the Celanese or the silk in these 
mixed fabrics. 

A two-tone effect in a satin crepe or a changeable effect 
in a flat crepe can be produced; or, if required, the warp 
can be matched with the filling, producing one shade in 
either of these fabrics. 

Celanese is remarkably regular in denier. Consequently, 
by using Celanese warps, streakiness in the fabric is 


eliminated. 


Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and remark- 
ably durable; and it has unique hygienic qualities. 
The dyestuffs used for dyeing Celanese brand fab- 
rics give colors that are unusually fast to sun, suds, 
salt-water and perspiration. 


ELANES 


REG.u.S. BRAND pat. ofe 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg.Co. Ltd 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Works AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of 
the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate 
t rand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc 
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New Bemberg Unit 





Plans Announced for Immediate 
Construction 

Jonnson City, Tenn.—On June 

13, a meeting of the stockholders of 

the American Bemberg Corp. will be 

held at which time plans for the im- 


mediate construction of another 
$3,000,000 unit to their artificial silk 
plant at Elizabethton, a few miles 


out of this city, will be officially ap- 
proved, according to a statement is- 
sued here by Dr. A. Mothworf, pres- 
ident of the American Bemberg Corp. 

The first unit of the $17,500,000 
corporation reached a_ production 
basis last fall and by August 1 of this 
year will be operating at full capacity, 
employing more than 1,600 people. 
The unit will be increased 20% im- 
mediately so as to raise the daily pro- 
duction to 7,200 lbs. This unit will 
be followed by a steady construction 
and building program until the full 
plant of five equal units has been 
reached. 

Dr. Mothwort’s statement said: 

“The Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Bemberg Corp. has decided to make 
the following recommendations to the 
stockholders : 

1. To increase by 20% the capacity of 
the present unit by adding equipment and 
machinery to bring its daily production 
to 7,200 Ibs. 

2. To proceed at once with the con- 
struction of a second unit of the same 
size, 

3. To finance this building program by 
issuing 14,000 shares, of common stock. 

4. To accept the offer of a syndicate of 
bankers headed by Teixeira de Mattos, 
\msterdam, Holland; Schlesinger Trier, 
Berlin, Germany ; Speyer & Co., and Leh- 
mann Brothers, New York, to take up 

is issue in total, giving first considera- 
tion to the present stockholders. 

\ meeting of the stockholders is called 

r June 13, 1927 to pass on these recom- 
mendations, 

It is intended that the second unit be 
located next to the first unit provided ar- 

ingements for an adequate water supply 

be made.” 


Signed, A. Mothworf. 


Outlook 





Canadian 
Bright 
_ Approximately $1,000,000 worth of 
fabrics and yarns have been sold in 
Canada to date by the Canadian Cel- 
anese (Ltd.), Drummondville, Quebec, 
hich was registered on Jan. 26, 1926. 
his merchandise was imported from 
ssociated companies in the United 
s and Great Britain. This infor- 
mm Was made known at the annual 
g held in Montreal recently. 
Canadian Celanese (Ltd.) has 
iired the sole rights for Canada 
its dependencies to the Dreyfus 
nts and processes for the manu- 
ire of cellulose acetate, artificial 
and other products. A plant is 
erected at Drummondville, Que- 
1 it will be in partial operation 


Celanese 


Ntot, 


na 


The fabrication 
yarn block, 


shortly. 
house block, 
and machinery block, 
ing building, 


and dye 
boiler house 
solvent recover- 
laboratory and research 


building, pump house, filtration and 
office buildings are practically com- 


pleted. 

Present plans provide for the com- 
pletion of one unit of the factory to 
produce Celanese yarns and to fabri- 
cate the entire production if found to 
be advisable. In discussing the pros- 
pects for this year, one of the direct- 
ors stated that the board anticipates a 
very prosperous and profitable future, 
reports Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Walter J. Donnelly, Montreal. 





Carwithen to Represent “Sase” 


Yarns in Phila. 

Van Court Carwithen, 308 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed the direct representative for 
the sale of yarn of the Fitch- 
burg (Mass.) Yarn Co. for Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Maryland, and a part of 
New Jersey. Mr. Carwithen is a 
widely known factor in the yarn trade 
and has a large acquaintance among 
manufacturers throughout the coun- 
trv, 

Mr. Carwithen also announces that 
on Aug. 1 he will remove his offices 
from their present location to the new 
Guarantee Trust Building, 1420 Wal- 
nut Street. 


“Sase” 


No Announcement on Ameri- 


can Glanzstoff Unit 

Up to the time of going to press, 
no announcement had been made re- 
garding the site of the plant which 
the recently organized American 
Glanzstoff Corp. is understood to be 
planning for this country. It is 
known that officials have been investi- 


Slightly Lighter 
Rayon Demand 





Producers Unaffected However 

Orders Carry through July in 

Many Cases 

the New York 
rayon market was somewhat lighter 
last and the same information 
came from other selling points in the 
south and in the New England dis- 
trict. The market is not slack in any 
sense but business did suffer both 
from comparison with the recent very 
active conditions and from the fact 
that many buyers have con- 
tracted for a considerable proportion 
of the needs through July. Importers 
generally reported a good interest in 
the foreign yarns but here also com- 
ment was heard as to the slightly 
smaller demand. It is thought that a 
considerable quantity of imported 
yarns have been sold over the last few 
months the strength of the big 
jump in buying and some specially at- 
tractive prices. The latter have now 
been explained in a number of cases 
by the quality of the yarn itself which 
has caused considerable trouble. 

A substantial addition to the in- 
creasing production of the United 
States will be made in July when the 
new plant of the Viscose Co. will 
go into Parkersburg, 
W. Va. The exact date should be 
some time early in July. The staff 
is now being recruited and final de- 
tailes are being arranged as to the 
plant. This plant will be run along 
the same lines as the other units and 
the expected production is about 12,- 
000,000 Ibs. a year, bringing the total 
production of the Viscose Co. to above 
50,000,000 lbs. a year. 

Reports current last week that the 


as 


Demand through 


WwW eek 


large 


on 


operation at 





gating locations but no decision has French Tubize and the Glanzstoff had 
been announced. reached agreements which aimed as 
DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 

Sate “A? SSS CELANESE 

$2.45 $2.30 $2.20 ss a 
7 2 35 }2.15 2 05 Denier Denier 
75. a 50-2.55 2.30-2.35 2.20 45....$4.25 170... .$2.85 
80*.. 2.60 emis eer yn Se 200 2.75 
85. 2.15 2.00 1.90 100.... 3.65 300 2.70 
90. 2.30 2.15 2.05 150.... 2.9% 
100... 2.15 2.00 1.90 
100*.. 2.25 = et a 
ot # a et — BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) 
130... 1.70 1.60 1.50 Fila- 
re ar a a e Denier ments Price 
ase"... 1.75 tel sacar ee Cree $4.25 
170... 1.45 1.40 1.25 ee OR ania 3.65 
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Toe... 215 Misa 180... 2.25 
900... 1.15-1.20 Pa ise 225. 2.25 


* Multi-filament 





far as exchange of stock, were contra- 
dicted by No exchange of 
stock is contemplated but instead cer- 
tain rights have one 
of the companies as to the exclusive 
sale of rayon made under 
patents of the Glanzstoff. 


officials. 
been accorded 


the acetate 





Rayon Waste Lower 
Prices Throughout Market Are 
More or Less Nominal 

Very little activity is being noted 
at the present time in the rayon 


waste market according to the lead- 
ing representatives of the trade. In 
their opinion there is no prospect of 
any early, change 
they are at present. Imports run at a 
fair rate but just how they are 
sorbed is difficult to say. The market 
is a dragging proposition with very 
moderate quantities of open bleached 
moving at around Prices are 
more or less nominal due to the lack 


with conditions as 


ab- 


22C. 


of buving. Prices are as follows: 
Open bleached ...........sccscceeceess 2c @22e 
Bleached thread lhc @@1 
Open unbleached 18¢ @ 20« 
Colored thread 8c@10¢ 
Bleached  noils 19¢ @ 2 








Rayon Notes From Europe 
(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 








BRITAIN 


With the object of further popu- 
larizing the use of rayon by instruct- 
ing the public in its manifold uses, 
the Manchester Daily Dispatch has 
decided to hold a large public exhibi- 
tion in October of this year. Previous 
exhibitions of other kinds run by this 
paper have been extremely popular 
and much good may be expected. 

* * * 

There are several small rayon pro- 
ducing plants in this country which 
are not at the moment of importance 
but it is understood that one at Bacup 
will shortly be considerably enlarged 
and a big company formed. 

x * * 


The demand for hollow filament 
rayon has been so insistent as to neces- 
sitate considerable extensions being 
made to the plant worked by Kemil 
Ltd., the makers of “Celta” varn at 
Peterboro. At the recent rayon ex- 
position in London this firm’s produc- 
tions attracted much attention. 

x ok * 


Scottish Artificial Silks Ttd., have 
now been formed into a company and 
registered in the usual way. The capi- 
tal is £250,000 divided 760,000 
preferred ordinary shares of five shill- 
each and 1,200,000 deferred 
shares of one shilling each. The com- 
pany, as previously announced in TEx- 
rrLE Wortp, will take over the Provi- 
dence Mill at Hyde in Cheshire and 
the Tongland Works at Kirkcudbright 
in Scotland. There is apparently some 
connection between this company and 


into 


ings 
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RAYON For Knitting 
and Weaving Trades 






All sizes of cones, tubes 
or cops. Direct, Sunfast | 
and Vat colors 





Jin 





Colors guaranteed to stand 


\ /|\ a Se ‘= 


scouring, steaming and to 


resist cross-dyeing. 






Prompt delivery of any 
quantity. 


BECK RAYON COMPANY 


200 GREENE ST., NEW YORK CITY 























THROWING 
S/ZING 
WARPING: j 


Spring-1250 














MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


General Silk Importing Co., Inc. 


YOKOHAMA 


No greater assurance 
of efficient silk or 
rayon preparation 
can be had than in 
the extensive, well- 
equipped and con- 
veniently located 


facilities afforded by 






SHANGHAI SHAMEEN, CANTON MILAN LYONS 


Raw, Thrown, Spun and Dyed Silks, Hosiery Tram, 
Insulating Silk 


Prepared in any Standard Form of Package 
























MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


National Spun Silk Company 


INCORPORATED 












MILLS: NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
High-grade Spun Silk Yarns for all Purposes 










MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


Klots Throwing Company 


INCORPORATED 


Silk Throwsters 


MILLS: 





— DUPLAN — 


Commission Dept. 


DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 


Mills 


195 Madison Ave. amcor Johnston Bldg. 


New York City Nanticoke, Pa. Charlotte, N.C. 












Carbondale, Pa. Scranton, Pa. Forest City, Pa. Archbald, Pa. 
Cumberland, Md Moosic, Pa Lonaconin eg. Md. Keyser, W. Va. 
Fredericksburg, Va. Alexandria, Va. Passaic, N. J. Central Falls, R. I. 







General Offices: 440 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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the Scottish Textile Trust who as 
previously advised has taken over a 
large tormer munition tactory at 
\lexandria in Scotland. As the deal 
however is not completed, further 
details are not available. The direc- 
tors include James T. Rostern, late of 


Courtaulds Ltd. 
* * * 





Preliminary figures are now avail- 
ible showing the exports of cotton and 
ravon mixture piece goods during the 

month of March and the first quarter 
of 1927 and the usual details are 
shown as under: 

March lst quar. ist quar 
1927 1927 1926 
Sq. yards Sq. yards Sq. yards 
1,695,911 5, 336,601 
, 521, 401 
2,168,203 
887, 630 
1, 085, 403 
784,384 
658, 885 
590, 906 678,411 


Exported to 











(all coun 
5,522,399 18,039,458 13,788,412 


Exports of rayon and wool mix- 
tures were as follows: 


March Ist quar. Ist quar. 





1927 1927 1926 
i to Sq. yards Sq. yards 
( 141,813 
I States 
4 i 
‘ 
\ s 123,074 412,9 





Courtaulds, Ltd., the premier Brit- 
ish rayon producers, are adopting a 
policy of greater publicity and this 
last week your correspondent had the 
pleasure of inspecting some of the lat- 
est printed fabrics produced by the 
company at the large and extensive 
aew showrooms recently opened in 
London. These fabrics were also 
own in the form of mannequin pa- 
rades at the Piccadilly Hotel, one of 
e leading London resorts. One of 

chief features to be noted apart 

the designs was the progress 
ide in draping qualities, largely due 
the utilization of rayon warps. In 
the showrooms a particularly good dis- 
lay of worsted and rayon mixtures 
vas also noticed and these it has been 
saul. could) be produced in much 
greater quantities if the worsted 
inulacturers would persevere and 
overcome the slight initial difficulties. 
ne ot the impressions left upon the 
isitor to these showrooms is the vast 
nge of shades provided for by this 
ind the excellent manner in which 
latest whim of fashion is catered 

moment's notice 

x * x 

he Scottish Textile Trust Ltd. of 
lasgow have acquired an old naval 
mi tion factory at Dumbarton 
is understood is to be utilized 
production of rayon but fur- 
ormation has been withheid. 


HOLLAND 

the home consumption of 
Holland is by no means large 
port trade is apparently doing 
fact which is confirmed by the 
‘port returns and by the activ- 

e rayon shares on the Amster- 

bourse. 

ts of rayon yarn during the 
ree months of 1927 amounted 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


to 1,874 tons against only 1,049 tons 
in the first quarter of last year. The 
most spectacular increase took place 
in the case of Germany whose takings 
from the Dutch Netherlands reached 
222,000 kilos. in March against only 
7,000 kilos. in 1926. The latest de- 
tails of German imports are not yet 
available but it is probable that par- 
tially as a result of the formation of 
the International Cartel in the Rayon 
Industry, Germany is now buying 
from Holland large quantities of 
rayon previously purchased in Italy. 
The Cartel has resulted in a levelling 
up of prices which must react beneti- 
cially upon the Dutch industry whose 
costs of production are almost as high 
as those in Britain. Takings by the 
United States are lower than last vear 
and the same remarks apply to Spain, 
though Switzerland on the other hand 
shows. distinct improvement. China 
started the vear well, and, as all the 
European countries are finding, the 
present position there is most regret- 
table. On the whole the average 
amount received by the Dutch manu- 
facturers for exported yarn is 15c less 
than in 1926. 
x * x 

The net profit of the Dutch Breda 
Co, is estimated at 1,200,000 florins, 
equal to $480,000 and a dividend of 
6% against 8% is being paid. Dur 
ing the last four years the profits have 
been as follows: 


Profit Dividend 
Sasa : $125,611 
pale Brera 184,478 60% 
ree ere 409 , 867 8% 


== 


ee ee 584 , 257 S« 

The issued share capital is seven 
million florins ($2,800,000) and a fur- 
ther issue of $1,500,000 6% convert 


C 


ible sterling bonds has just been placed 
in London. The present production is 
9,000 Ibs. per day but it is intended to 
increase this to 14,000/15,000 Ibs. 
The company is interested in the Soie 
de Valenciennes in France and La 
Seda de Barcelona in Spain. The 
Spanish factory will shortly be ready 
to manufacture 1,100 Ibs. per day. 
* * *« 

The Dutch Enka Company have re- 
cently cooperated with the Glanzstoff 
Co. in the formation of new rayon 
company in Germany. 


ITALY 

The chairman’s speech at the recent 
meeting of the Snia Viscosa Artificial 
Silk Co., revealed the fact that under 
the new international agreement, the 
Snia company would be able to make 
use of the brevets, technical systems, 
etc., of the Glanzstoff and Courtauld 
companies. This had not been pre- 
viously announced as Courtaulds left 
the whole matter to conjecture by re- 
ferring to “technical and commercial 
collaboration.” Other points from 
the speech reveal the fact that the 
Snia company is exporting 80% of 
its production and that trade has been 
consistently improving, reaching in 
March last a very high limit 

The balance of the profit and loss 
account is given as £97,.929,118 for 
the vear and a dividend of 10% has 
been paid. From the balance sheet it 


Manufacturers of 


HOSIERY TRAM 


Artificial Silk on Cones 
Artificial Silk twisted 


with Raw Silk 
Artificial Silk 


twisted with 
Worsted 


Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 
A. Rosenstrauch, Representative 


; Boston Representatives: 
Perkins & Boland, Inc., 80 Federal St., Boston 


Pennsylvania and Southern Representative: 
John S. Bowes, 137 Berkley St., Philadelphia 





SILKWORM 
(Bombyx Mori) 


Champlain 


pun Silk Yarns 


The natural product of the silkworm 


plus the skill of Champlain spinners 


CHAMPLAIN SILK MILLS 


25 Madison Avenue, New York 


Mills: Whitehall, N. Y., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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The Value of the 
“KLOTSCO” 


Raw Silk Cleaner One Piece Plate 


OGETHER with the obtainable per- 

fected Seriplane, furnishes a dependable 
check on the grading of Raw Silk when it is 
running on the machines. 


The raw stock for the goods to be made can 
in this way be satisfactorily determined. 


In many cases a less costly Raw Silk with 
proper adaptability, can be used to advantage. 


The first high-priced Raw Silk Cleaner, me- 
chanically correct, including the primary es- 
sentials necessary to meet mill conditions, ever 
placed on the market as a commercial possibil- 
ity, in the history of the Silk Industry. 


W.J.Klots Raw Silk Cleaner Co., Inc. 


“IT STAYS PUT” 


A for Forei 
Sales Agents ras, p 


Lavigne @ Suter seitit'tam: Universal Winding Co. 


200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Providence, Rhode Island 
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* RAYON ™ 


Cops—Cones—Spools 


Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CoO. 


57 East 11th Street onto 
New York 2376 





LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 


“SERIS” “CHATILAINE”’ 


Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. : 
New York ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 








Telephone, Ashland 0767 — 0768 
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109 East 29th St. 
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POSS OOOOOOOOD 


RAYON SKEIN DYERS 
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EXCELLENT COMMISSION THROWING SERVICE 
HOSIERY TRAM A SPECIALTY 


Deteste C.A.SNODGRASS [ees 


FOR 320 JAMES BLDG. Se) 


EVERY CHATTANOOGA TENN. | Maha nue 
PURPOSE TELEPHONE: MAIN. 340 DYED Of—R 


NATURA 


A SOUTHERN. THROWING PLANT SERVING SOUTHERN MILLS® 
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NETHERLANDS VISCOSE MILLS | 


Arnhem, Ede and Rotterdam, Holland 


‘ Spinners of ‘ ' 
uperior ¢, ” uperior = 
Finish “ENKA” RAYON ojyciity | 
: 
U. S. Agents and Distributors i 

LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc. 
30-38 East 33rd Street, New York | 
F When buying Rayon demand “ENKA” seal and labels on every package. 
CrerereesereseeeseennnennensnensnesnnnennnsteneneesennenenEREREN EERE Weer eeeTiaim i 


Cable Address, Frenak, New York 


Frank E. Kane, inc. 


IMPORTERS AND BROKERS 
Raw Silk, Silk Waste, Rayon 


Representing 
Burckhardt, Amidani & Co., Shanghai 
J. Cassa, Canton — Hong Kong 


CO OOOO EOE OES ee 


New York ¢ 
» 
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Hoffner Silk Dyei Dyeing Company 


4th & CUMBERLAND STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 
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may be seen that the actual net work- 
ing profit for the year was consider- 
ably lower than this but owing to the 
large carry-forward amounting to 
£52,235,434 the dividend has only been 
reduced from the 12%% of 1925 to 
the above mentioned 10% for 1926. 
A sum of £26,210,344 is carried for- 
ward. 
ee 

Exports of rayon yarn during Jan- 
uary of this year amounted to 1,020,- 
547 kilos, valued at £43,300,000 
against 416,408 kilos, valued at £20,- 
400,000 in January, 1926. 


Spun Silk Quiet 
Some Mills Drop Charmeuse Due 


to Low Prices 

The spun silk market was quiet last 
week with little new business coming 
in. This condition appeared to be 
general and every spinner commented 
on the lack of interest shown by silk 
manufacturers. One reason for the 
lessened buying appeared to lie in the 
poor return that is current on mer- 
chandise today. The charmeuse num- 
bers that are likely to be used this fall 
offer little encouragement to mills due 
to the low prices at which this mate- 
rial is available. A number of mills 
that started to use single yarns for it 
have either planned to run off or have 





on bobbins. Inquiry was somewhat 
more active on the basis of such a 
low level of quotations and the buy- 
ing was good also in 4thd for satins. 
Many mills wanted high grade yarn 
in the 4 thd for weighting. 


(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand XX in 


IR! << ac de ele been abs CRE Eee « $7.40 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins... 6.20 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones........ 6.15 
Japan Crepe 3 thd Crack XX on 

ea aiduwa's cine 4s 5,5 Rabaitate es 7.05 
Japan Crepe 3 thd X on bobbins.... 6.65 
Japan Crepe 4 thd Crack XX on 

ek socend iia oal'Gi'6:.6-0-4rs BTRLAC 6.95 
Japan Crepe 4 thd X on bobbins.... 6.60 
Canton Crepe 3 thd NS 14/16 on 

I Cat a aoa Ghee ae» ackcaicaaliand 5.35 
Tussah Tram 2 end on cops........ 3.55 


Raw Silk Active 


Cheap Offers Locally Lead to 
Larger Buying 

Most raw silk houses experienced 
a rather active week with a good 
number of manufacturers covering 
for the latter half of May and June 
deliveries. This fact could be divined 
without difficulty from the larger 
volume of sales in Yokohama _al- 
though a portion at least of the busi- 
ness there represented covering ot 
short sales against previously placed 
contracts. Some very low offers 
were made by, several houses both in 
20/22 and 13/15, most of the low 
prices, however, representing ship- 
ment either prompt or early in June. 
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SAS 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A New Product Spun from 


100%, Synthetic Fibre 


*“SASE” is a new textile material which 
has the lustre, evenness and softness 
of spun silk. 

“SASE” has unusual elasticity for either 
knitting or weaving. 

““SASE” has been produced for use by 
Silk Mills, in fine numbers for warp, 


in heavier numbers for filling, both 
plain and crepe. 


“SASE” is for Worsted Mills desiring a 
silk-like bloom on their goods and a 
softness attainable only with the high- 
est priced worsteds. 


“SASE” is for Cotton Mills wishing to 


already done so. Just how sellers are able to put 
(2%—30 days) ; : 
i te oy $5.40 in $5.05 through some of the prices heard is 


eee 5.25 62—1...... 4.30 something of a mystery unless a large 


quantity of very inferior parcels is 
Thrown Silk Lower 


coming on the market in the XXA 

grade which today means anything. 
_ Dealers Compete With One An- — The low offers for shipment went 
other on a Price Basis 


produce a cloth akin to silk. 


*“SASE” is for Hosiery Mills wishing a \ 
yarn with the mild lustre and the 
softness of silk. 








“SASE” is for Sweater and Scarf manu- 
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ge. hand in hand with another growing facturers desiring a soft yarn with 
While raw silk prices showed only scarcity, of spot silk. One of the silk effect. 
arm a small change but thrown silk dealers largest houses has nothing to offer 
competed actively for business and for the first half of June while May “GAS dyes easily and evenly with N 
ork some rather low prices for thrown deliveries are none to easy to locate. 


, cotton colors. 
were heard. Naturally today when The Canton market sagged slightly 


a 3thd georgette may be made from with offers heard at $4.20 for 14/16. 
anything from a Best No. 1/X up to Interest in Cantons appears to be ex- 
a Grand XX and consciences are Panding again with dealers in thrown 
somewhat elastic as to the name Silk covering against orders being 


“SASE” has no cotton fibre content. 


“SASE” is put up for delivery in Warps, 
Beams, Cones, Cops, Tubes and 


given the georgette, some of the very taken from manufacturers. Skeins. Single and Ply. 
low prices heard are easily under- (90 days basis) : ‘ 
“ : ¢ Tapan Filature, Grand XX < 18/1 $6 35 “cc oF s. aa ss ° a 
1 standable. Even in the case of the Japan Filature, Crack XX 13/15 6 05 SASE”’ is ready for use without any special 


best . : Japan Filature, Double X... 13/15 
est houses, however, some price japan Filature Best X............... 13/15 


cutting was 1 ved in < : q] Japan Filature, X............ 
cand = indulged in and a real Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X 13/1 
pect il Crack Georgette was avail- Canton Filature, New Style 14/16 


: Canton Filature, New Style 20/22 4.00 
able at $7.00 and even slightly below yancch pinater iw: Sty 


preparation. 


Manufactured only by 


Tussah Filature, & cocoon ‘ 3 05 


Sauna — N © 
SUMMARY OF SIEK CABLES  VRiichbwig lan ©, 
Saiyu- Yokohama 1450 Yen 





4 
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Exchange at 3 m/s 4812 FITCHBURG MASSACHUSETTS 
“v7 Cost C. I. F. New York $5.61 is 
— Following a decline of 15 Yen on May 12 and 13 to the OBERT S. WALLACE, TrREAS. ANDGEN. MGR. w». L. BRAYTON, GALES MGR, 


basis of 1440 Yen for Saiyu, heavy buying made its appearance. 
Covering on the part of exporters served as the likely explana- 
tion for it is not thought to represent buying against sales 


SALES AGENTS 
NEW YORK 
E. W. DUTTON, INC. 
25 Vanderbilt Avenue 


CAMPBELL AND VAN OLINDA N 


Utica, N. Y. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHARLES H. FISH 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


BOSTON 
J. B. JAMIESON CO. 


. ; : 77 Summer Street 
day period this year amounting to 12,500 bales in the open 


market to which must be added settlements against unfixed 
contracts on May 15. Buying averaged 3,000 bales a day on 
May 16, 17 and 18, and on the last day the prices moved up 


’ 

¢ 

3 made last week. Transactions were the largest for any six 

' 
10 to 20 Yen with the greater advance in the higher grades. 
The Canton market was slightly weaker and reports persisted 
that the reelers themselves were endeavoring to depress prices 


in order to buy cocoons cheaper. 
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Better 
Printing 
at 


Less Cost 


Silicates of Soda are often 
used for cloth with a dark 
background, especially when 
indigo is used. The pat- 
tern bleached out is yeliow- 
ish or creamy C lored. One 
pass through a dilute sili- 
cate bath renders the dot 

the cloth, white. 

unples of the 
proper grade and for further 


particulars. 


Phila. Quartz Co. 
121-129 S. Third St. 
Philadelphia 


odium 


S 
Silicate 








Steel Plate 
Fabrication 


; i —— See cllso —— 
inquiry. CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


rhe Biggs — “r Works Co. 





WOOLENS 


BIGGS 


During the past 40 years, 
Biggs has produced thou- 
sands of pieces of equipment 
which the textile industry 
has found to stand the test. 


Whenever you require a 
bleaching boiler as pictured 
below, a tank, kier or any 
other steel plate construc- 
tion—let Biggs have the 


TEXTILE WORLD 


“Wear American-Made Fabrics” 


Mr. I. Kno-Wool says: 


“The difference between Baseball and Boot- 
leg is, that in Baseball, if you get four high 
balls you walk.” 


B. & G. Better Grade Reworked Wools 


usually make a hit, and run well in your 
plant. Ever use ‘em? 


Send for Samples 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD Co. 


REWORKED 3 WOOLS 


Home Office and Mills Established 
Newark, N. J. 1872 





COTTONS 


SJOSTROM Patent Cooling 


and Conditioning Machines 


A positive necessity for every textile manufacturer 


MANUFACTURERS MACHINE CO. 


North Andover, 


WORSTEDS Mass. 


—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


SILKS 








General Offices an rks, Akron, Ohio 
Eastern Sales Office, 300 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 
Chicago Office: 35 So. Dearborn St. 





ALL i 


We stay 
BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST. LINE BULLT TINS A 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept. J.. ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 





ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 


We cater to the wants of the Bleacher—Dyer— 
Throwster—Printer and Finisher 


JL. Shoemaker & 





spondence solicited. 
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New Jersey 
Textile 
Wire 

Stitcher | 
Highest Grade 
Machine for 
rapid and Eco- 
nomical Method 
of Attaching 
Rider tickets 
to Hosiery or 
other Gar- 
ments. 


Uses pointed 


finest fabric 
Send for 
Catalogue 


15 S. Sixth Street 
*» PHILADELPHIA 





ard Stamping 
and Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Repeating for Throw Overs for 
Fine and French Index 


Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


S. W. cor. Lawrence and Clearfield Sts 
PHILADELPHIA 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 
OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 


}} woolen clippings ready for the picker. 


Write for samples and prices. Corre- 


M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


| 


staples, can- | 
not tear the || 


i 
j 

| 
1] 
‘| 


| 
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SSS) 
Elliot FOR PRINT WORKS | 


GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 


Cloth Folder “sixscutnir 
and Measurer Send fer Circular 


Manufactured by, 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermen St. 
Worcester, Mass. 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


Cas'om Carbonizing by Dry Process 


MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


Macungie, Pa. 
For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed 
Blankets 


Binding » Ribbon 


Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 


ee Se Sa See Colors or Shades made to order. 


TEXTILE MILL 


MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 


BOSTON, MASS., BRAD¥ORD, ENG 
||__Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. _ Trust Bldg. 
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Slow Price Recovery 
in Woolen Rags 


Consumer Buying on Small Scale 
—Merino and Hoods Firmer— 
White Lap Waste Strong 
Reclaimed materials and woolen 
rags are still encountering a very 
unsatisfactory call. Mills are naming 
low prices whenever they come into 
the market and in most cases are able 
to make their own values particularly 
m old rags. Clips are relatively 
firm. Blue worsted has had a long 
run of interest and can still be sold 
at goc. Prices all along the line are 
nominal in graded materials with the 
certainty that further shading of 
would be made on any firm 

)tters of business. 

Recovered wool manufacturers are 
not making much demand on the 
lomestic rag market nor are imports 
of foreign showing any in- 
Low prices on domestic knits 
even though some of them require 
carbonizing have removed somewhat 
of the handicap imposed by foreign 
materials which are now on a rela- 
tively high level. The foreign mar- 
kets during the last five or six weeks 
have remained very steady while the 
American rag markets have suffered 
a slump. Some of the rags in this 
market are a trifle firmer following 
purchases by consumers. Fine light 
merinos have been sold on a 15'%-16c 
I light hoods around 17c. 


values 


rags 


crease. 


basis and 
Some mills are said to have bought 
these materials Ic per pound below 
quotations given. Fine blue worsteds 
have moved on a 9'%c-10c basis and 
blue tricotines at 11¢c while some blue 
serge has been sold as low as 6%c. 
The situation in the British rag 
market is also one of pronounced un- 
certainty. Graders have large stocks 
and are confronted by an adverse 
market. Supplies in general are well 
in advance of demand. The woolen 
business is improving slightly. Prices 
on graded rags are so low that fur- 
ther decline would make little differ- 
ence to the values of finished fabrics. 
Sentiment is a little more cheerful 
in the wool waste market but sub- 
stantial orders are seen only at long 
intervals. Prices acceptable to the 
mills usually mean little or no profit 
t Producers of the best 





to the seller. 
type of materials such as white lap 
are holding for firm prices. They 
isk $1.15 for fine drawing .with 
dealers offering $1.10. Fine spinning 
lap is $1.05 with dealers offering 

0. The market in worsted threads 
continues quite easy, prices favoring 
he buyer. Some distress lots of 
hite fine foreign threads have been 


tered on the street at 67-68c. For 
single soft spun threads a much 
iigher price is demanded and ob- 
tained. Colored materials are in a 


bad way. 
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Wool Stocks Still on Down Grade 





Mill Stocks 


Steady but 


Pools and Dealers Decline 


Boston. 

HE general wool situation on Sum- 

mer Street at this time is very sim- 
ilar to that of a year ago. The market 
then, as now, was slow, steady and 
stable with values showing increasing 
resistance to bearish pressure. Delaine 
was then 44c, about the same price as 
at this time while 1% blood Ohio was 
43c as compared with 42c on current 
market. Territory staple was $1.12 
and '% blood staple 78c, the blood 
unchanged and the fine staple about 3c 
per pound higher than at present. 

Stocks of wool in Boston are low 
and prices are tending to stiffen. New 
wools are not coming forward in any 
large volume and although mill de- 
mand continues very spotty, in the ag- 
gregate a fair amount ot 
done day by day. 


business is 
Government report 
as of March 31 shows that total Bos- 
ton holdings covering grease, scoured 
and pulled wools were 63,000,000 
pounds as compared with 78,000,000 
pounds December 31, 1926. In 
March 1926 the holdings were 77,000,- 
000 pounds and in December of the 
previous year 84,000,000 pounds. It 
seems evident that Boston stocks for 
the last two years have been on the 


as the contracts for 
the new clip are still below normal 
it looks as though the several western 
wool pools might have to carry the 
bag for a season. 

Potal 
States covering 
manufacturers, 
organizations and dealers throughout 
the country as of March 31 amounted 
to 291,657,000 pounds as compared 
with 324,578,000 pounds December 31, 
a decline of 10%. 
est amount of 


down grade and 


United 
held by 


erowers 


wool stocks in the 
materials 


wi 01 pools, 


This is the small- 
wool in the United 
States in this period for many vears. 
The decline was in the holdings of 


dealers and pools which fell from 
164,419,000 pounds in December to 
129,948,000 pounds in March. Manu 


facturers’ holdings were slightly in ex 
cess of December showing a gain of 
Carpet wool stocks 
40,205,000 


44,555,000 


1,200,000 pounds. 
from 
December to 
March. 

The third London sales 
closed five days earlier than the time 
originally fixed. Slow demand, large 
withdrawals and easy prices featured 
the auction. The Continent was the 
chief supporter of the market and was 


declined pounds in 


pounds in 


series of 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at 


close of business on 


Wednesday) 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Fine delaine 
Fine clothing 
blood 
% blood 
\% blood 
California 

(Scoured Basis) 
Northern, 12 
Southern, 12 mo 


Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 


Staple fine .05—1. 
Do. &% bld .98—1. 
Fine & fine medium......... .98—1. 
%& blood .88— 
\% blood -78— 
Mohair—Domestic 
Best combing 
Best carding 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Turkey Fair av 
Cape Firsts 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 


Scoured Basis—Cape: 
Super 12 months........ 
Super 10-12 months..... 
Australian: 
70s .O7—1.10 
648 .95— .98 
.83— .88 


-95—1.00 
.98— .92 


Grease Basis: 

Montevideo : 
58—60s 
568 
50s 

Buenos Aires: 
4s, 40—44s 
5s, 36—40s 

Foreign Carpet 


(Grease Basis in Bond) 

China: Combing 

Szechuen ass't 
Cordova 
Scotch Black Face 
East India: Kandahar 

Vican'r 
Joria 
Aleppo 


SUBSTITUTES 


Wool Waste 


La 


p— 
Fine white 
Fine colored 


.10—1. 
Bee 5 


-7T5— .78 


-70— .73 
-65— .68 
4 -50— .55 


Thread Colored Worsted— 
Fine cocece sOO—— -O0 
ly .830— .33 
.28— .30 


.25— .28 


-43— .45 
-30— .33 


Fine white ... 
Medium white ..... 


Old Woolen Rags 
Merinos— 
Coarse light 
Fine light 
Fine dark 


Light hoods 
Worsteds— 
Light 


Black 








willing to pay higher prices than 
Bradtord and other operat- 
ors. America on the balance was a 
seller not a buyer at this series. 

A well known international author- 
ity states that American prospects are 
beginning to brighten after an un- 
paralleled period of trouble. Mills 
have been and are working on an aver- 


English 


OV erhead ex- 
Karly 


1 


speculative operations on the sheep’s 


age of 60% of capacity ; 
penses have not been earned. 


for the new domestic clip were 


followed by a strong “bear” movement 


back 


working on the knowledge of an in- 


crease. Recent ré-exports have neu- 


tralized these efforts 


tor tl 


Consumption 

ie first quarter of the vear ex- 
ceeded that of the same period last 
Better reports from the goods 
markets togethe1 


year, 
with only moderate 
with 
normal 
a firm market with steadily 
erowing confidence. 


supphes of raw material and 


manufacturers’ stocks below 


promise 


Stabler Wool Market 


Stocks Running Low and Demand 
Showing Some Increase 

Boston.—The Summer Street mar- 

The 


close of the London sales was quite 


ket is becoming more. stable. 
strong and this was rather encourag- 
ing as there had been some appre- 
hension that the low opening would 
lead to a rather slump in 
prices. Shearing is becoming more 
general in the West but the trade here 
is not placing much wool under con- 
tract at the moment. 


general 


The purchase 
of the Jericho clip, said to have a 
shrinkage of 66%, establishes a clean 
cost price in Boston of about 95c¢ for 
similar wools. On this basis eastern 
buyers may be willing to do further 
contracting but growers are still ask- 
ing better prices than Boston can 
afford to pay. 

Transactions continue moderate in 
volume. Mills come into the market 
for territory and fleece wools while 
dealers shop around trying to uncover 
low priced lots of scoured and pulled 
wools. The pulled situation 
rather uncertain and lower 
prices are looked for in some quarters. 
Activity in foreign wool is at a low 
ebb. Some Australian 64-70s have 
been taken out of bond at $1 and some 
choice 64s at 98c. Montevideo 58s-60s 
are quoted 41-42c in bond. The India 
wools are in rather better demand by 
the woolen branch of manufacturing. 

Acquisition of further quantities of 
the new clip is proceeding slowly. 
More has been doing in Michigan re- 
cently, about one-third now being un- 
der contract. The Michigan clip this 
year will be somewhere between 
8,000,000-9,000,000 _ Ibs., fine, 
75% medium. 

Summer Street is under the impres- 
sion that there will be good call for 

(Continued on page 226) 


wool 


seems 
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NATIONAL ALIZARINE 


CYANONE GREEN G EXTRA 


+ eslaiad Acid Alizarine 
Green of bluish tone, 
characterized by its all-round 
fastness and its suitability for 


use as an Acid as well as a 
Chrome Dye. 


Applicable to wool in all forms, 
including Vigoreux Printing, 
and particularly recommended 
for the shading of Acid, 
Chrome and Garment Dyes. 
Excellent light fastness adapts 
this dye for use on carpet and 
upholstery yarns. 


Product samples with dyeing 
directions are available at any 
of the National Branches. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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INDUSTRIES 


Modified Soda Special Alkalies 
Bicarbonate of Soda 


TO ANY POINT! 


O the manufacturers of 

Rayon—who have become 

one of the largest users of 
Alkalies in just a few years— 
Diamond Alkalies are avail- 
able inany quantity on twenty- 
four hours notice. 


This Company has been closely 
affiliated with the growth of the 
Rayon Industry, and today 
serves a number of the leading 
Rayon manufacturers who 
have found by experience that 
Diamond Caustic Soda is al- 
ways of the highest quality and 
contains the absolute mini- 
mum of iron and other ob- 
jectional elements. 


As a user of Alkalies, you 
should have a copy of the 
Diamond Alkali Handbook— 
48 pages of valuable technical 
data. Send for your copy today. 


YS 


DIAMOND 


PITTSBURGH - PENNSYLVANIA 
YW 
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SERVING AMERICA’S 


Rayon Industry 


OVERNIGHT DELIVERIES 


ALKALI COMPANY 


THERE’S A DISTRIBUTOR IN YOUR VICINITY | 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 








Larvex Corp. Retains Separate 
Identity 

Through an erroneous statement in 
the press, an impression prevails that 
The Larvex Corp., manufacturers of 
Larvex moth-proofing products, was 
absorbed Zonite Products Co., 
makers of Zonite antiseptic and Zonite 
ointment. Such is not the case. Ac- 
cording to a statement received from 
Ellery W. Mann, president of Zonite 
Products Co. and also president of 
The Larvex Corp., Zonite Products 
Co. recently secured stock control of 
The Larvex Corp. Both companies, 
however, maintain their sep- 
arate corporate identities. The man- 
agement of Zonite Products Co. is to 
direct the policies of both companies. 


by 


are to 


The newly created official family of 
The Larvex Corp. 
Ellery W. Mann, president; John H. 
Wright, vice-president; Raymond J. 
Daly, secretary; Lyle A. Hall, treas- 
urer. Directors: C. M. Chester, Jr., 
president of Postum Cereal Co.,: Inc. ; 
Raymond J. Daly, attorney-at-law; 
Murray Dodge, vice-president of The 
Co: EB. FP. Hatton, 
ot directors, 
ine: Leonard 
president of Leonard Ken- 
Ellery W. Mann, 
Products Co. 


is as follows: 


Securities 
of the 


Chase 
chairman board 
Postum Cereal Co., 
Kennedy, 
nedy Co., and 


dent of Zonite 


presi- 


“What D’Ya Mean, Research?” 
Well, Read This and See 


] N reporting to The New England 
Council for the Research Commit- 
tee, A. Lincoln Filene, chairman, said: 
“We know of some New England 
manufacturers who are wasting thou- 
sands of dollars each year by dumping 


by-products. We also know of the 
Brown Co., of Berlin, N. H., who did 
this: 

“They needed chlorine for bleach- 


ing, and twenty years ago bought it in 
England. The product they bought 
there was not only a serious fire risk 
in shipping, but contained only one- 
third of useful chlorine. They estab- 
lished a research department which 
tackled the problem. Through the use 
of cheap water power at their com- 
mand they developed a new way to 
convert common salt into chlorine. 
This process produced caustic soda 
and hydrogen 

“So they built up a market for caus 
tic in New England, in a 
years became so profitable that 


gas as by-products. 


which few 
they 
had to increase their plant capacity to 
meet the demand. 


“In the meantime, they continued 
making paper, of course. 

‘The enlarged chlorine plant gave 
them more chlorine than they needed 


for bleaching. So they manufactured 
chloroform and sold it for anaesthetics 
and carbon tetra-chloride which they 
sold solvent and for in 
extinguishers. 

“In the meantime, the hydrogen had 
been going to waste, so the researeh 
department experimented with a vege 
table lard, which is hydrogenated oil. 
This has successful that 
they are today developing 10,000 acres 
of recovered Everglades in Florida on 
which to grow peanuts to produce oil. 
The oil is shipped to New Hampshire, 
hydrogenated with their erstwhile 
waste product and sold profitably as a 
vegetable lard. 


as fire 


use 


become so 


‘Through properly directed research 
the Brown Company have turned their 
paper mill into a diversified industry. 
Some of 


branch their business is 


bound to be profitable, even though 
another might be suffering from a 


temporary rien ee And imagine 


the profits when all branches are going 
well.”—F rom ‘Bulletin of Th Nex 
England Council. 

Walnott Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., 
is adding workers in its knitting de- 


partment. 


New National Dyestuffs 
The National Aniline & Chemical 
have added a new chrome green 
and a direct red to their line of colors. 
Of the green, National Alizarine 
Cyanone Green G Extra, the company 
states the following: “It is character- 


ized by its all-round fastness and its 
suitability for use as an acid as well 
as a chrome dye. It may be applied 
by all three methods commonly em- 
ployed for mordant dyes, producing 
tones slightly duller than the self 
shade, but of better fastness to wash- 
ing, potting, and milling. It dyes 
well in a neutral bath, staining cotton 
but very slightly, and dyeing wool 
and silk practically the same shade 
and strength. It is suitable for wool 


in all forms including vigoreux print- 


ing, and is particularly recommended 
for the shading of National acid, 
chrome, and ‘Nacco’ dies.  Excel- 
lent fastness to light adapts it for ap- 
plication to carpet and upholstery 
yarns.” 

National Erie Fast Rubine 6 Cone. 
is the most recent addition to the line 
of direct reds which this company 
produces, and it is described them 
thusly: “This new direct dve possesses 
properties similar to, but produces 
much bluer tones than, National Eries 
Fast Searlet 8BA. Excellent solu- 
bility and inertness to metals adapt it 
for application in all types of mas 


— 


Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies 

hoes Sulp. com.. 1 = — : S ponent. ane. 36 deg. 2%— 3% 
PO SD icccceesves 2 — e orax. Crys. Bbis....++ 4lQ— ° 

Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3%— 3% Potash, carbonate, 80- 5% ‘ 
Potash, Lump ...... 2%— % Se 5%4— 

Ammanine, Sal. white “ . oe 8s reese : wn * a” 
a ee 9iy— Soda Ash, 5 wat... 7y— 2 

Bleach powder, per 100 Contract, 100 Ib...... 1 324%4— 1 57% 
Se eae 200 — 240 —— ne 100 Ibs... 190 — 2 25 

re 5 — 5% “austic. 76% per 100 

Calcium Arsenate ..... 7%— 8 A De wade devnéwxsesees 310 — 3 90 

Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- Contract. 100 lb .... 3 0 

GELB scccvesoes oe 5%— 9 Pe Me Ua ceescawees 909 — 1 00 
ER spenneensseeen Swe tes 

Copperas, tom -aseeees 13 o-% 69 Natural Dyes and Tannins 
‘ream 0 artar...... 2244— athan's 

Epsom Salts, 100 ib.... 125 —190  Pustic: Crystals....... 7- 2 

Formaldehyde Spot eee 11%— 12 Gambier. liquid ae 1 12 

Glauber Salts, 100 lb... 909 —115 H ine stale.... . 14 18 

Glycerine (C. P.) bbls 6% — 28% ematine, crystals..... — 
saa , 27% — 58 Hypernic Ext.—5l deg. 11 — 15 
Yew Cade ...... 2 —- M% Yours Ema te} 

Hydrosulphite Cone. .. 24 — 2 "51 deg. : : ae Oe 

Lead—Brown acetate.. 13 — 13% Crystals a Reeret ses ee 18 
White (crystals) .... 14 — 14% Osage Orange, Extract, 

Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... 350 — : WRT IRM Oooo cocks Fiske. eae 

Potassium—Bichromate 8%4— 8%  Quercitron extract, 51 = 
Chlorate crystals ... 8ln— 9 EER ee OLE — 6% 
Permangan, tech..... 13%4— 14 Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 

Sodium acetate ....... 44%— 5 DM ere ss 6%4— 7 
Bichromate ......... 6%— 6% Extract, stainless. BO aes) ee 
ee SPT...... ‘= —1t¢ Tannic Acid, tech..... 3 — 40 
Phosphate wc... 3%—> 4 me 
Prassiate, yellow.... 2 _ 1214 Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Sulphide, 60% fused. 3%— 4 Alpha Napthylamine .. 3 — 7 

30% crystals....... u%- 86 WR cnet anckes 60 — 65 

Tartar emetic, tech.... S—. Ci Anilin® Gli. scccccres 15 — 15% 

Tin—Crystals .......0¢ 464%4— 47 6 arcinasneen scan 244— 2B 
Richloride. 50 deg.... 19%4— 19% —_ Naphithol, sub- “- 

Rae. WEE s oc ceaees — 72 WE dobicbecceenss 55 — 

GAS SOROS cenciddotecses ‘OG 10 ORE: Se ecvcdessées 22 — 24 

Dimethylaniline ...... 32 — 34 
ieee eee ion 3 S7u4— 8 42% ME ee 9 — 95 
¢, er — a 

Citric ermal sh ysee ; BG 4414 Paranitraniline ....... 52 53 

oo an” Dokl atara as aa ui Oils and Soaps 

Muriatic. 18 deg. per Caster Oll, No. 3.....+ 13%— 15 
100 lb. in tank cars. 8 — 95 Olive Oil, denatured, 

Nitric, 36@42 deg. per OE. csedecensesee ue 65 —1 75 
ee Oe ne a7 5 — 6 TA OEE © cv ccccccvsccevs 914— ... 
UE Ss. chu chevwas ens 114%4— 12 ee Sa 9 — 10% 

Sulphuric. 66 deg. per Stearic Acid, double 
ton in tank ears .... 159 —18 90 PICGION. cw vcccsiescccns 11%— 12 

Tartarie (imported).... 27%— 28 Turkey Red Oil. 50%.. 19 — 12 


flour. . 3% 
esive and Sizing Materials 


Tapioca OW” 


Adh 


Albumen, blood do- 
anes 45 — 60 
Dextrine-Potato ...... 8Y4— 9 
Corn. bags 100 Ih.... 407 — 412 
Do. bbls.. 100 Ib..... 434 — 4 39 
Gum, British, 100 lb... 437 — ... 
Bey nk ab actin eres 464 — 
eee 31%4— 
Starch, corn, 100 lb.... 332 — 3 42 
a. MCA canedeedeas 359 — 3 69 
Do. thin boiling, 
bags, 100 1b.....+. 92 — 402 
es: Wes hawk cows 419 — 429 
POGUE. éuccssecacdans 6%4— 7% 
MEE i cninwenadewanre 9— 9 
WN oo eitedecewaes 6%4— 8 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid) ... 233 — 3 
Black oe eaapaage FF.. 50 — 60 
RG BP iivcevesnaecses 24 — 32 
Blue ae ordinary.. 60 — 80 
Wie. Gln bccsatesci 200 — 2 50 
Blue, 4 GL. 5 Sm ces 
Blue Sky, FF 95 — 1 50 
Blue, Fast RL....... 5 OR me vas 
Blue, Solamine ...... oe 
Benzo Azurine ...... 75 — 80 
PG, waaccueess “0 — 60 
PeeWee DE, ~ cane asdes 70 — 90 
Brown, Congo G.. SS — ... 
Brown, Congo R..... 89 — ... 
Green, B...... 60 — 990 
Green, G..... enecad 6 — 990 
Orange, C ongo. © cece Cee) kas 
Orange, PEGt Bicssccs BT dass 
ha) Ae so — 90 
Re d, Congo .... 40 — 50 
4enzZ0 Purpurine. 4B. 40 — 60 
Benzo Perera 
so ae ae 2 — 150 
Scarlet, ‘ BA. oe I a ae thas 
Seatiet, 4 BBisiccecse 210 — ... 
Scariet, 8 BS......0:. 215 — ... 
Searlet. Diamine B... 165 — ... 
WHINE Dhaveescbecasees 10 —120 
Yellow  chrysoph- 
ONE 655 <dendeawes 60 — 1 30 
Yellow, Stillbene .... 99 — 
Developing Colors— 
IG, SUE ota ds woke’ 40 — 60 
Black Zambesi -. — 90 
tordeaux. Dev. ..... 270 — ... 
Orange. developed ... 250 — ... 
PRIMGNGE «cc cee nines 10 —14B 





Red, Dev. 7 BL. .250 — 
Searlet. Dev... .cccces 250 
Sulphur Colors— 
BNE § poitasaateu achat we 14 — 24 
Blue, cadet ....... ° 9» — as 
ee, WEEE ivincenees 50 — Bn 
OWE ds xaccuncecusaas 20 — © 
CPE ic vce kccwoseseas 55 — 1 50 
Green, olive ...... eee 23 — 50 
da Ne-weticuecauns 455 — 50 
Basic Colors— 
BUVOIIGD oi 6 hniecwcne 909 —10 
Bismark Brown. weseds 5 — An 
Chrysocidine ....cccce oO — #8 
Fuschine erystals 150 —1 7% 
Malachite green 15 — . 
Methylene blue ..... 110 —12 
Methyl violet ....... 80 —115 
Rhodamine B. ex’ 

CONG. 5 vewadeveas ---- 550 — 600 
Safranine ... a 145 — 1 60 
Victoria Blue 5S 310 — ... 

Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk... 3 — 60 
Napthlamine black 

© 1 Se dunccsacdened e 50 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol .. 275 — 4 
BIER DIGS so cciccccs 3 — 8 50 
ERGOT OO: cickdccteens 7% —1 30 
Induline (water solu- 

eee 75 — 80 
Soluble Blue ..... ae. oe 
Sulphoneyanine ..... 70 — 9 
Sulphone Blue R.... 6o-— 
Patent Blue A........ 285 — ... 
Rescorcin brown .... 8s — © 
Guinea green ....... 100 — 220 
Wool green S......... 7 —17 
GOMGE EE bicccecenee 24 — 30 
Orange GG erys...... 2. 
Acid Fuehsine ...... 8s — 
DSO COURS Gis ccc scce 6 — 82 
Crocein scarlet ...... 115 — 1 30 
FORE TOO Bove cecccces 50 — 45 
Azo yellow ......... 135 —1 40 
F. Light Yellow 2G. 200 — ... 
F. Light Yellow 3G. 100 —2 50 
Naphthol. yellow .... 135 — 1 40 

Chrome Colors— 
Aliz, Black B....... - 20 — ‘ 
Diamond Black PV... 70o— . 
Chrome Blue Black.. 40 — fn 
Chrome Brown ..... 60 — 1 25 
Chrome Green 7 —1 in 
“hrome Yellow ...... 45 — 1% 
7 Jigo— 
#ywth:tic 20% paste. 14— 14% 
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OT the least of the ad- 

vantages in using this 
Company’s Disodium Phos- 
phate is that of having it ar- 
rive clean and uncontami- 
nated—thanks to our use 
of only A-1 barrels with spe- 
cial paper liners. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


40 Rector Sr., NewYork 


Cablie Address Lycurgus. N.Y. 


BUFFALO CHICAGO + CLEVELAND DENVER + 


THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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TIVE 


VICTROLYN 


is used by the 


assistant for Cotton Warps. 
BOSSON 


—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
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ATLANTIC, MAS 
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LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE-SAN FRANCISCO ST LOUIS 


largest cotton mills in the country as a sizing 
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IL AN NAY IN 


SODA 


SINCE 1881 


SOLVAY products are sold 
on the basis of actual Alkali 
content. 


SOLVAY 58% Soda Ash con- 
tains 58% of actual sodium 
oxide. 


SOLVAY 76% caustic soda 
contains 76% of actual 
sodium oxide. 


Specify SOLVAY — the stand- 
ard in SODA since 1881. 


~ = ——— ~ ~pena- z= 
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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products 
Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 
Boston Syracuse Indianapolis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Detroit Philadelphia 

St. Louis 


oe Oh 2 


. 
. 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas City 
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‘S. R. DAVID& COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street 


Sole New England Agents for LACTAMINE and —_—— 
New England Agents for the FADE-OMET 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices ce 


ccaidiiinaean 1882 
WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY | 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 


United States Agents 


PHILADELPHIA 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


(Poirrier) 


Works—St. 


Denis (Seine,) France 


Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON 


Works—Besseges, France 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


It is particularly recommend- 
ed for unions, for it dyes cotton al- 
most to the exclusion of the animal 
in a soap, soda ash bath silk 
is left entirely, unstained. This pro- 
duct will be of special interest to the 
printing trade on account of its ex- 
cellent dischargeability with hydro- 
sulphite.” 


cnines. 


toes 
nbers , 


Chemical Manufacturers’ Outing 

lhe annual outing of the Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers As- 
soviation will take place at “The 
Wyandotte,” Bellport, L. I., Thursday 
) Saturday, June 2-4. Members and 
guests will leave the Pennsylvania 
Station, New York, via the Long Is- 
land Railroad at 4.31 p. m. (daylight 
saving time) Thursday. 

\ general meeting and a meeting of 
the Board of Governors will be held 
[Thursday evening. 

Recreation will include a_ golf 
tournament Friday morning 
nis, boating and fishing, 


; also ten- 


Plan to Refinance Granite Mills 

FALL RIVER, Mass.—Directors 
Edward B. Varney and John S. Bray- 
ton, of the Granite mills, have been 
authorized to put in form for presen- 
tation to stockholders a proposition to 
refinance the corporation. Though the 
details of the proposition have been 
agreed upon by the board of directors, 
they have not been made public, still 
it is rumored that they, will call for a 
reduction of the capital stock from 
$1,250,000 to $3,000,000 and the in- 
creasing of it then to $600,000 by issu- 
ing new stock. The mill suffered heavy 

es during the last three years and 
has practically exhausted its credit in 
in effort to come back. Great con- 
fidence is held in the present manage- 
ment by the directors who hope simi- 
lar confidence will be shown by the 

kholders. The plant is equipped 
with 120,944 spindles and 2,938 looms 
for the manufacture of medium and 


" ds. 


Borden Mills Report Loss 
\ccording to the annual financial 
ent of the Borden Mills, Inc., of 
port, Tenn., the southern plant 
e American Printing Co., and 
was recently filed with the 
Commissioners of Corporations, 
ll has lost in excess of $400,000 
heing started little over three 
vo. The bulk of the loss is ac 
edited to cost of construction and 
ling of machinery removed from 
t the company’s mills in this city 
considerable difficulty has been 


experienced in securing efficient help. 
The s for the past year was about 
$93. and the management looks 
forward to making a much _ better 


the present year. 
Hoffner Silk Dyeing Co., Philadel- 
la, has leased the entire first 


the mill building owned by 


ic milton & Son, Howard & 
i, : : : 
aan mn Sts... manufacturers of 
Velvet and tapestry carpets. 


Asks Domestic Preference 


Opposes Government Purchases of 
Goods from Foreign Sources 
WasHINGTON, D. C.—The sugges- 
tion has been made to President Cool- 
idge, with respect to Government pur- 
chases of foreign goods, that he issue 
order directing that 
preference shall be given to domestic 


an executive 
products in awarding contracts for 
supplies. 
by Rep. Connolly, of Pennsylvania, in 


Such action was requested 


a letter addressed to the President and 
made public May 17. Rep. Connelly’s 
letter discusses particularly recent 
Marine Corps contract with the Bata- 
via mills, of New 
vards of bobbinet, the order for which 
is to be filled with foreign-made ma 
terial. 


York, tor 1T00,000 


informed the 
President that nothing can be accom 
plished by protesting to the Marine 
Corps as its action is fully protected 


by law and holds, further, that it hes 
no discretion or choice in the matter. 


Rep. Connolly 


Rep. Connolly also refers to the 
award by the Navy Department of a 
contract to the Warwick Mills for 
100,000 ~=6vards) of balloon cloth, 
amounting to $500,000, and he states 
that he has learned from the Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic 
that all branches of the textile in- 
dustry are affected in the same way 


Commerce 


with regard to Government contracts 


“Personally, I cannot stress too 
strongly my interest in this matter,” 
wrote Rep. Connolly. “TI regard it as 
of the utmost importance and I am 
taking the libertv of asking you, in 
behalf of my constituents in partic 
ular and the great textile industry gen 
erally, affecting the welfare of thou 
sands of American citizens, that vou 
issue an executive order granting a 
preferential status to domestic prod 
ucts in connection with the awarding 


of departmental contracts. My best 
advice is that you have the power to 
do this, and if, after careful consider 
ation, you can see your way clear 
to take such action you will, in my 
judment, be 
otic service.” 

Rep. Connolly 


performing a real patri 


submitted to the 
\malga 
mated Lace Operatives of America, 
with Philadelphia, 
protesting against the award by the 
Marine Corps of the bobbinet con 
tract to the Batavia Mills. 


President a letter from the 


headquarters in 


*Lehigh Silk Hosiery Mills, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., one of the firms named in 
the proposed merger of six hosiery com 
panies under the name Cadet-Lehigh 
Hosiery Corp. officially has announced 
its withdrawal from the consolidation 
program, reducing the number of mills 
in the combine to three, consisting of the 
Cadet Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Lans- 
dale (Pa.) Silk Hosiery Co., and 
Kraemer Hosiery Co., Nazareth, Pa. 
Plans of the combine as it now stands 
are expected to be made known within 
a short time. 


American Insulated Wire & Cable 
Co., Chicago, IIl., has filed notice of 
change of name to the American Co. 

































Consult Waldron 


Engineers On Your 
Machinery Needs 


Since 1827—-100 years ago—the Wal- 
dron organization has continuously 
maintained its enviable reputation as 
designers and builders of high grade 
machinery. 


The valuable information and im- 
portant data—secured from a century 
of research, and the specialized experi- 
ence possessed by the Waldron Engi- 
neering Staff, is available to the textile 
industry to assist in securing more 
efficient and more economical plant 
production. 


For standard processing machinery 
or special machines to overcome spe- 
cific problems—consult Waldron engi- 
neers. You will be under no obliga 
tion. 


Brushing Machines 
Calender Rolls 

Cloth Pilers 

Winders and Doublers 
Dyeing, Drying and 
Bleaching Machinery 


Finishing Machinery 
Festooning Machines 
Embossing Machines 
Printing Machines 


Folding Machines 
Silk Machinery 


Ilrite to our nearest office for any information 


desired concerning your machinery problems. 


JOHN WALDRON CORP., 


Main Office and Works, New Brunswick, N. J. 


208 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


30 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 





OF 
PROTECTION 
Rim shields for 


wooden spools guarantee 
no slivers — give lasting 
satisfaction and effect 
economies through long 
life from constant abuse. 


: a 
TEXTILE SHIELD CO. 
Metal Stampings 7 Screw Machine Products 


GROTON ST. LAWRE or MASS. 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
|) FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 
SPINNING RINGS 
TWISTER RINGS 
SILK RINGS 


DIAMOND ah I BI 
TRAVELLER CLEANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 





WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


{ —— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
{ —CATALOG—— 
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Costs that Sink Out of Sight 


It costs less than nothing to pay more wages 
when your production per operative is almost 
doubled—as demonstrated by some leading 
mills. 


With production-cost cut nearly in half, who 
needs to give a second thought to preliminary 
or incidental costs?>—such as equipping 


machines with 


COUNTERS 


“VEEDERS” measure the work-capacity of each indi- 
vidual machine, and bring out the work-capacity of the 
operative to make full use of machines. 


The Hank Counter at 
right measures the prod- 
uct of Spinning Frames, 
Roving, Drawing, Ring 
Frames, Mules and any 
machine where material 
passes out through rollers. 


= HAN 
y "Oy : " 


Counter is usually geared 
to measure in hanks of 
840 yards each; it indi- 
cates in hanks and tenths 
of a hank up to 1,000. 
Reads in plain figures, no 
trouble to read it right: see ctso—— 
no disputes. A ALOG 


The Veeder booklet shows the developments of many years of counter- 
making for the textile industry; copy free to any mill man or engineer. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartera, Conn. 


—— See Also—— 
——CATALOG—— 


Classes 
of 
WOOLENS 


and 


WORSTEDS 


Also Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. 
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Business News 





Union Drawn Steel Co. Ap- 
pointments 


Effective May 13, the Union Drawn 
Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., announced 
the appointment of L. E. Creighton to be 
vice-president in charge of operations. 
Mr. Creighton has been with the com- 
pany since July, 1910. He was formerly 
head of the order and invoice department 
and later made production manager which 
position he held until the merger with 
the Frasse Steel Works at Hartford, 
Peerless Drawn Steel Co., Massillon, and 
the Standard Gauge Steel Co., of Beaver 
Falls. Following the merger he was 
made assistant to the president during the 
period of amalgamation, and was then 
placed in charge of operations. 

This company also announces the ap- 
pointment of Russell B. Barnett to be 
assistant to the general manager of sales. 
Mr. Barnett started in the cold drawn 
industry with the Peter A. Frasse Co., 
in 1914, as a salesman in their Philadel- 
phia office. At the time of the opening 
of the Frasse Steel Works at Hartford 
in 1916, he was transferred to this point 
and made production manager. In 1923 
he was appointed to the position of sales 
manager with the Frasse Steel Works 
and held this position until this plant 
was purchased by the Union Drawn Steel 
Co. Since 1925 he has been in the gen- 
eral sales department at Beaver Falls. 


Link-Belt Builds New Factory 
at Toronto 

Announcement is made by 
Ltd, that ] 
Toronto, have been appointed general 
contractors on the first unit of the build- 
ing program of the company. The com- 
pany’s property is located at the corner 
{ Eastern Avenue and Leslie Street, 
Toront 

For the past 12 years this company 
has occupied rented factories, but ex- 
pansion in their manufacturing lines and 
in their business has made necessary the 
purchase of about five acres of land, and 
the start of their building program. 
The unit now in course of construc- 
tion, will consist of a two-story build- 
ing, 80 x 160 feet. : 

_It is interesting to note, in this connec- 
tion, that the factories of Link-Belt Co., 
with subsidiaries, now number 11: its 
warehouses, 13; and the total number of 
branch offices, 37. 


Link-Belt 
Jackson-Lewis Co., Ltd.. 
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Hosts to Australian Delegation 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., were hosts to the Aus- 
tralian Industrial delegation on May 17, 
the Visitors being shown through the 
entire plant. The delegates visited the 
Grat n & Knight Co., and the American 
Steel & Wire Co. in that city on the day 
Previous. Other New England plants 
Were visited later in the week. 


Appointed Pacific Coast District 
Manager 


William B. Senseman has been ap- 


Pointed Pacific Coast district manager 
tor Combustion Engineering Corp., 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co., 
Ladd Vater Tube Boiler Co. and Heine 
boler Co,., all subsidiaries of Interna- 
tion mbustion Engineering Corp. 
Mr Senseman has been associated 
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with Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer 
Co. for the past 15 years and since 1917 
has represented that organization on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The new consolidated offices are located 
in the Subway Terminal Building, 417 
South Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Austin Co. Opens Office in 


Cincinnati 

The Austin Co., engineers and build- 
ers, whose national headquarters are lo- 
cated in Cleveland, has opened a branch 
office in Cincinnati, which brings the total 
of offices throughout the country to 13. 

H. L. Cornelison, until recently man- 
ager of the Miami office, has been placed 
in charge of the new Cincinnati office, 
which is located on the sixth floor of the 
Dixie Terminal Building, Territory 
covered by the Cincinnati office includes 
southern Ohio, southern Indiana and 
Kentucky. Over 200 industrial projects 
have been built by Austin in the Ohio 
Valley during the last five years. 

The Chicago headquarters of The Aus- 
tin Co. moved to larger quarters at 510 
North Dearborn Street on May 1. 


Opens Cleveland Branch Fac- 


tory 

The C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., maker of industrial in- 
struments, has opened a branch factory 
at 5902 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland. The 
recent growth of the company’s business 
in that region has made the opening of a 
branch factory a necessity. The prime 
function of the new factory will be repair 
work, with special attention to emergency 
orders. 

The Cleveland factory is in charge of 
the district manager, A. R. Anderson. 
F. A. Denz, F. L. Frock and F. Cramer 
have also been assigned to special work 
there. 





Change in Torrington Per- 


sonnel 

The resignation of L. R. Unruh, secre- 
tary and sales manager of The Torring- 
ton Co., (Penna. Corporation), has been 
accepted, effective May 11. Wm. C. 
Wiechardt, the sales representative of 
The Torrington Co., (of Torrington, 
‘Conn.), in Pennsylvania State territory, 
succeeds Mr. Unruh as secretary and 
sales manager of The Torrington Co., 
(Penna. Corporation). Mr. Wiechardt 
will be in active charge of the sales of 
the company’s Philadelphia office. 


C. E. Herrick Removes Offices 


C. E. Herrick, northern sales repre- 
sentative of Mill Devices Co., Inc., manu- 
facturers of the Boyce weavers’ hand 
knotter, has moved his offices in Provi- 
dence, R. I., from 401 Union Trust Bldg., 
to room 110, 44 Franklin St. 


Sales Manager for Metropolitan 
Sewing Machine Corp. 


The Metropolitan Sewing Machine 
Corp. has created the position of sales 
manager, in addition to the existing per- 
sonnel, which remains unchanged. 

George T. Herbert, who has been se- 
lected for this new position, is keenly 
aware of the service angle, from his 17 
years’ connection in the office appliance 
field, and will devote his energies chiefly 
towards promoting and maintaining the 
good will of the users of Metropolitan 
High-Speed Sewing Machines, and 
broadening the field for the adaptation 
thereof. 
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While Mr. Herbert's headquarters will 
be the main office of the corporation at 
303 Fourth Avenue, New York, he will 
spend much time in the field, to cement 
existing friendly relations and seek fur- 
ther opportunity to develop money saving 
lines of sewing machines in every pos- 
sible direction. 


New Publications 


Books reviewed in this columa 


may be obtained from the Brag- 
don, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 
Feurth Ave., New York City. 





Tue Dyernc or Cotron Fasrics, by 
Franklin Beech and A. J. Hall; D. 
Van Nostrand Co., New York. 296 
pp. $5. 

This volume is a complete treatise on 
the preparation of cotton goods for dye- 
ing, and the subsequent dyeing processes. 
The opening chapter deals with the cot- 
ton fiber and its accompanying impuri- 
ties, the action of various reagents on 
the cotton fiber, and a brief discussion 
of the reactions involved in the 
phenomenon called dyeing. Other chap- 
ters are concerned with the boiling-out 
and bleaching of cotton fabrics, dyeing 
machinery, the principles and practice of 
cotton dyeing, the dyeing of union 
fabrics, the dyeing of half-silk fabrics, 
the dyeing of rayon and cellulose acetate 
silk, and the operations which follow dye- 
ing. Instructions for testing the fast- 
ness of the colored fabric to light, wash- 
ing, rubbing, etc., and for testing dye- 
stuffs for strength and relative value are 
included. The book is thoroughly up to 
date, and is written in such a manner 
that the student just commencing his 
study of cotton dyeing will be able to 
follow easily and use it for a text book, 
while it should find its way to the dyer’s 
desk because of the wealth of practical 
material, such as dyeing formulas, etc., 
which it contains. 


A MANUAL OF THE MANUFACTURE OF 
KNITTED UNDERGARMENTS: Union 
Special Machine Co., Chicago, II. 
232 pp. $2. 

The problems of the finishing room, 
from the details and characteristics of 
fibers and yarns to the special require- 
ments of buildings, approved methods ot 
plant layout and the methods of estab- 
lishing cost control, have been covered in 
this book. It represents practically four 
years’ work on the part of the finishing 
room engineers of the company and other 
authorities in the field, is profusely illus- 
trated, and has been prepared in loose 
leaf form so that it may be constantly 
kept ap to date. An immense amount 
of practical data has been included, which 
has been carefully checked and selected 
from plants where the best practice ob- 
tains, or has been developed from special 
research which was carried out in com- 
piling the information. 

The first chapters cover the production 
of the threads, yarns and other materials 
used in knitted undergarments. This is 
followed by a section devoted to the de- 
tails of plant layout, power requirements, 
illumination, etc. A number of illus- 
trated pages are then devoted to stitches, 
seams and _ stitchings, the uses and 
methods of application of each one being 
described or illustrated. 

Almost one hundred pages are devoted 
to the description and illustration of the 
many actual finishing operations and pro- 
cesses used in the modern knitted under- 
wear plant. Numerous illustrations of 
complete garments, details of seams, 
methods of operation and machine 
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arrangements for doing the work, ac- 
company the directions and data explain- 
ing the methods of finishing. Some of 
the general classifications in this section 
of the book include: Assembling and 
Seaming, Facing, Edge Finishing, Mis- 
cellaneous Finishing, etc. 

Another section of more than sixty 
pages is filled with tables and data show- 
ing for practically any given operation 
on knitted underwear the proper thread 
and needle sizes, the number of stitches 
recommended per inch, and a great deal 
of other information including figures 
covering average hourly production rates, 

The closing section of the book is de- 
voted to cost and production control 
methods, with numerous reproductions of 
chart and form material which has 
proved practical under actual operating 
conditions. The book has been published 
in a limited edition and will be placed 
in the hands of operating officials who 
are engaged in the industry. Additional 
copies are listed for sale at $2.00 per 
volume. 


Business Literature 





TEXTILES—THE INDUSTRY OF THE AGES; 
Union Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, 
Pa. 

This folder is No. 5 of a series of 12 
bulletins showing the application of 
Union drawn steel bars made in special 
shapes. In it is briefly told the history 
of textile manufacture—one of the oldest 
of all the arts—from the days of primi- 
tive man to the present century when the 
industry is so highly systematized and 
scientific. As an illustration of the prog- 
ress made along these lines, a_ full- 
fashioned knitting machine is illustrated, 
and other illustrations show Union drawn 
steels used in making needle clamps for 
this machine. 

500,000 Pounps or STEAM PER Hour 
FROM ONE Unit; International Com- 
bustion Engineering Corp., New York. 
In this 28-page booklet is told the story 

of the remodeling of Unit No. 2 at the 
Fordson Plant of the Ford Motor Co. 
The steam capacity was more than 
doubled—the peak capacity now being 
over 530,000 Ibs. of steam per hour, 
equivalent to 700% of rating. Illus ra- 
tions show various views of the new 
plant, and a number of charts illustrate 
boiler performance of Unit No. 2, both 
before and after remodeling. 


MATERIAL-HANDLING PRINCIPLES; Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co., Wick- 
liffe, O. 

In this leaflet the two fundamental 
principles employed in every successful 
material-handling installation are dis- 
cussed. The first requisite of handling 
equipment is to increase the size of the 
unit of production; the second, to pick up 
a load where it is and take it to its 
destination without rehandling. Ex- 
amples and illustrations show how these 
two requirements have been met by in- 
stalling overhead tramrail systems. 


CLEAN Dry SteEAM—How To SEcuRE 
Ir; Hagan Corp., Pittsburg, Pa. 
This booklet contains some valuable 

and useful information for users of 
steam. In it are discussed the import- 
ance of clean dry steam, and the require- 
ments exacted of steam separators by 
present-day boiler practice. The three- 
stage centrifugal operation of the Hagan 
steam separator is explained, and helpful 
data is given relative to application, in- 
stallation, testing, etc. 
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Favors British Preference 





But Canadian Woolen Mills Want 
Tariff Protection 


\I live nce 
ur hie thei ret t € 
id ( tari nd t ition 
at O fF Burt presi 
dent t Can 1 Woolet and 
Knit ¢ l lanufacturet Assoc 
t101 ! n executive eetil 
tain interests in Canada and England 
that we are king for the abolition 
Or tin brit preterence Such 
Staten ¢ i 1 ¢ ( } 
irom anadiat ources the ire un 
fair to Car in indust ng 
from English source the cannot 
represent disinterested opinion there 
because, being contrary to the fact 
they are not consistent with ‘Briti 


fair play. 
“We are, therefore, pleased that at 
the second 


eari t Ottay lune 
15, there will be present Oe 
Hogdson, of Bradford and Yorkshire 
Chambet t Commerce, and George 
H. Woods of the British Wool Te 


tile deleg ition, becau e when thev | 


tain their information at first hand 


1 
they will appreciate that manufactur- 
ers in Canada are asking nothing 
which under similar circumstances 


English 
ask 


“Out 


manufacturer would not 


abolition of the iritis| preferen 
At present the application of th 
Briti h preter! 


dutic result in -Eenel manut tlt 


these rate of dutic djusted 
to give our industry a fighting 
to secure a tan hare of tl 


market 


900,000 1 produced in Canada and 
$33.40" 
clot! concerned, for 
Canadian spends on cloth, only 25c¢ 
goes to the Canadian mi 

“Our share of the market in manv 
lines is not sufficient to allow econom 
ical ] luction or to keep our ma 
busy. 
lieve that the Canadian 


between the 


and that the present Britis! 
maintained or in- 
creased so that woolen goods not 


bous T 1 { il ida Wii be 


en id, b We lso believe that the 
rat I uti ould be idjusted to 
Qive ou lu \ i imice cle 

vel Canad 


Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga \ 


contra s been cl d with this com- 
pany whereby Jetfersonville, Ga... will 
have day and 1 t current within 60 
days, according to recent announcement 
Jeffersonville has been without lights 
since ab e middle April) wher 
} ] ] } 
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Wool—Continued 


(Contimued from page 219) 








vools of domestic clip. Prices on the 
Id clip wools are moderately firm 
but are being shaded on the appear- 
nce of firm business. Fleece wools 
how a rather easy tendency, the ! 
00d Ohio on a 41-42¢c basis. F 1 
wools are moving slowly out of bond 
nd chiefly of the South American 
pe which have been 11 teady call 
from manufacturers of automobile 
cloth In woolen wools fine and me- 
dium scoured are a little more active 
ind in pulled wools A super and B 
uper are being taken in_ limited 
unount at shaded prices 
rhe annual production of pulled 
ools in the United States is approxi 
itely $5,000,000 Ibs Total stocks in 


the United States March 31, 1926 
imounted to 19,828,000 Ibs. and March 
31, this vear, government report gave 


Boston hold 


total of 15,940,000 Ibs 


ings of pulled wools March 31 
unounted to 3,702,000 lbs. as compared 
vit] $,.067,000 Ihe Dec ie 1926, The 


everal grades of this wool are barelv 
teady on Summer Street, affected 


omewnhat 


by the general easiness In 


values on wools used by the woolen 


1 


branch of manufacturing. 


Boston Wool Receipts 
Receipt of foreign 
at Boston, also imports at Phila 
lel New 
ended Mav 14 


] 1 1 
piled bv the Market 


domestic ind 
wools 
delphia and York for the week 
based upon data com 
News Service of 
Bureau ot Ag Economics, 

e 1 
s fol- 


Department of Agriculture, are a 
in lbs 


1) 


Phila. 
Planned 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Wool Trade Outing 
Local 
will hold a frolic June 16 at the Old 
Mohican Club, at  Morris-on-the 
Delaware, N. J., being the first gath 
ering of its kind held by the Phila 
delphia W ool X 


for more than 


‘ 
wool trade 


\ssociatic yn 
\n interest 


Textile 
I5 years 
ing program for the afternoon and 
evening of that dav has been arranged, 
Doan, of C. E. Doan & Co., 
ving head of the Committee on Ar- 
Field sports will be held 
e afternoon, including so yard 
dash between married and single men, 
basket- 


ee legged races, S ick races, 
hall, volley games 


ball baseball 
also between married and single men 


‘ 


teams. The 


and 


will be 
prom- 


sport program 
that 


most 


concluded with an event 


ises to be one of the closely 


contested of the day, a tug of war be- 
wool deal- 
this event 


realistic a 


tween manufacturers and 
ers. Mr. Doan is hoping 
into too 


94 
will not develop 


battle. 
There will also be sports for others 
inclined, 


less strenuously including 








tennis and quoits, winners of all 
events receiving prizes and teams that 
win their events will also receive at- 
tractive awards. Herman Stein is 
chairman of Field Sport Committee; 
Richard Mullineaux, Foss & Co., 
heads the Baseball Committee; Ed- 
mund Carre and Samuel Stephenson 
will act as the House Committee, 
supervising plans for the dinner to be 
held in the evening; Herbert Webb, 
Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., Inc., heads 
Committee. The 


heads of these committees believe that 


the Entertainment 


enough interest will be displaved by 


the trade to make these Frolics an 


innual event. 


Fleece Wools Steadier 


Sales are Reported at Slightly 
Higher Figures 
-While 


appreciable 


there has 
change in the 
price level since last week nor in the 


PHILADELPHIA 
heen no 


business being done there 
brighter tone to the market. 
sales of bright 
and pulled wools at 


amount of 
iS an 
fleece 
slightly higher 
prices than were possible a week ago, 


Dealers report 


one of the largest knitting yarn spin- 
ners in this vicinity having purchased 
a fair sized lot of bright three-eighths 
at 4oc, this figure being a cent higher 
than best offer the dealer received last 


week. Bids on this lot of wool ranged 
from 37c to 40c, coming from four 
different concerns, there being a_ bet- 


While, de- 


from manufacturers is not ex- 


ter interest in this grade. 


mand 


panding there is a general feeling 


imong dealers wools are not likely to 


go much lower than current prices. 


Another instance showing this trend 


was sale of Missouri bright quarter 
blood at 39¢ which is a cent above 
the highest offer made on the same 
lot last week. Owners of old fleece 
wools assert the market level for 
bright quarters is 40c, while others 


give the range as 38c to 39¢c, the aver- 
age opinion being that ordinary bright 
quarters are at 38c to 30c level and 
best lots at 40c. 
ners are picking up remaining lots of 


New 


fleece wools will arrive in volume next 


Knitting yarn spin 
bright wools at the above range. 


month : ‘ ° . 
Territories Slow 


New territory wools are slow to ar 
report small to 
medium sized sales of these wools both 
More 
activity has also been reported in the 
far West. Local dealers report pur- 
chases of Texas wools last week on 
the basis of $1.00 to $1.05 for choice 


rive here. Dealers 


in original bags and graded. 


12 months and from 82c to 83c for 
8 months. Quotations of territory are 
unchanged, local dealers holding quar- 
ter blood staple at 75¢ to 77¢ and fine 
from $1.05 and up. 


New Lambs Here 


Lambs are being quoted for the first 
time this year, dealers naming 78c as 
the asking-price. They have been 
offered 75c by buyers. These figures 
represent the consensus of opinion as 
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to the price level on these new wools 
this season. Demand for pulled wool 
is spotty, being fair with a dealer her: 
and there but as an average unsati: 
factory in volume. One of the large 
dealers here states the month of Ma 
to date has been the dullest month 
the year with them. While prices a: 
several dealer 
state they have bettered last week 
prices to a small degree. 

Creamy Bs have been sold from 8:2 
to 78c, wh 
good, white Bs have been 
85c and higher. 
been 


generally unchanged 


to 3c, stained at 77Cc 
moved 
Call for white Cs |} 
at 7 
Chere is little demand for fine pulle 
Noils with 
steady. Carpet wools are unchang¢ 


fair, best lots moving 


are quiet prices bar 
demand being poor and prices stea 


Wool Consumption for March 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Depa 
ment of Commerce announces the 
with regard to 
wool, by 


lowing statistics 
manui 
turers in the United States during t 
month of March, based on reports 1 
ceived from 515 manufacturers ope: 
ating 581 mills. The reporting mills 
which are included in this report 
equipped with 52,906 looms, 4,866 set 
of woolen cards, 2,142 worsted combs 


consumption of 


and 3,507,875 spindles. 
sive of 17 manufacturers operating 67 
failed to report 
According to reliable text 


This is exclu 


mills who for tl 
month. 
directories for 1926, these nonreport 
ing mills are equipped with approxi 
mately 13,430 
woolen cards, 561 worsted combs, a1 
1,022,482 spindles. 

The total quantity of wool entering 
into manufacture as reported by t 


Mat 


1927, reduced to a grease equivale: 


looms, 


515 manufacturers during 


Was 54,262,378 lbs., as co npared W 
45,938,013 for February, 
for March, 


Of the total quantity of wool u 


1927; 
43,931,590 lbs. 1920. 

by manufacturers during this mont 
ot March, 


17.470, Was 


1927, 22,475,935 lbs 
domestic wool; and 24 


950.805 Ibs.. or 


wot yl. 


The following table shows the quat 
tities of 


detail: 


52.6%, was fore 


wool consumed in 1 


Total for | Total Jan.to Mar 


March in thousand f 
Class and grade 

1927 1927 1 

TOTAI 47 426,740 128 ,041 lt 

Domesti« 92 475,935 60,8 } 
Foreigt ; 24,950,805 67.178 
Combing 27 097,002 73,231 78 
Clothing .eee| 7,390,270 19,372 7 


64s, 70s, 80s (FINE). .|11, 894,129 


58s, 60s ($-BLOOD 5,252,315 oeu 
56s (2-BLOOD 6,980 349 

48s, 50s ({-BLOOD 6,465,234 : 
46s (LOW}-BLOOD 2,551,445 

44s (COMMON)? 125, 707 5 
34s, 40s (BRAID 152,657 

363, 40s.44s LINCOLN? 1.058.436 l 





CARPET? ..+.| 12,939,468 


Total, reduced to grease 





equivalent 2,378, 146,589| 125.8 
Domestic 3,164 73.871 52,08 
Foreign 79,214 72,717 (2,59 
1 Exclusive of carpet wools. 2 All domestic. oA 


foreign. ‘In computing the grease equivalent, 1 ! 
scoured wool is considered equivalent to 2 Ibs. in the creas 
and 1 |b. of pulled, to 14 Ibs. in the grease 


1,392 sets ol 


on ap eae. ew 
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Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
c. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





SECOND HAND OF DRY_ FINISHING OR 
CHARGE WLN. OR WST. SHEARS. Position 
wanted by man 38 yrs. of age, Scotch, married. 
Worked on woolens, worsteds and bolivias. Familiar 
with Parks & Woolson shears. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 173, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER WEAVING IN WLN. OR WST. MILL. 
Position wanted by man 37 yrs. of age, American, 
married. Worked on worsted, woolen, pieces and 
fancies. Familiar with C&K looms. recom- 
mendations. 

O. B. 175, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


LT 


DESIGNER OR ASST. SUPT. IN WLN. OR WST. 
MILL. Position wanted by man 26 yrs. of age, 
American, single, textile graduate. Familiar with 
fancy cassimeres, cheviots, tweeds, velours, cloakings, 
bed and camp blankets and wstds. recom - 
mendations. 

O. B. 234, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER WOOLEN CARDING. Position wanted 
by man 59 years of age, English, married. Worked 
on blankets wool and cotton mixes, ladies dress 
goods and suitings. Familiar with D&F, Lombard, 
Smith, Platt, in fact all kinds of cards. Good 
rec cna 

0. B. 355, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





SECOND HAND OF WET AND DRY FINISHING, 
FULLER OR CARBONIZER. Position wanted by 
man 41 yrs. of age, Italian, married. Worked on 
worsteds and woolens. Familiar with washers, shear- 
ers, gigging, napping and carbonizing machinery. 
Good references. 

o. we. 380, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





AGENT OR GENERAL MANAGER COTTON MILL. 
Position wanted by man 55 yrs. of age, English, 
married. Worked on fine goods and silks. Familiar 
with all makes of machinery. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 387, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER DYEING OR SECOND HAND IN 
WLN. MILL. Position wanted by man 31 yrs. of 
age, American, married. Worked on men’s wear, 
pe. dyes, dress goods, yarn and stock. Familiar 
with Klauder-Weldon, Hussong, Franklin and Hunter 
machines. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 415, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


MANAGER OR SUPT. WOOLEN MILL. Position 
wanted by man 55 years of age, Scotch, married. 
Worked on fine fancy woolens, suitings, broad cloths, 
fine worsteds, etc. Familiar with all kinds woolen 
machinery. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 452, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





CHEMIST IN CHARGE OF DYEHOUSE. Posi- 
tion wanted by man 30 yrs. of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on woolens and worsteds (dress goods 
and men’s wear). Familiar with practically all types 
of dyeing machinery. Good recommendations. 

0. B. 45 Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





ASST. SUPT. AND DESIGNER IN WLN. MILL. 
Position wanted by man 36 yrs. of age, American, 
married. Worked on cassimeres, plaid backs, blankets, 
robes Good recommendations. 

0. B. 457, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


DYER, BLEACHER OR SUPT. OR BOTH DE- 
PARTMENTS. ASST. SUPT. OF COTTON MILL. 
Position wanted by man 39 yrs. of age, American, 
iarried Worked on all classes of cotton goods, 

and fine yarns both mercerized and _ grey, 

raw cotton. Familiar with all kinds of ma- 

nery used to process the above kinds of goods. 
mmendations 

», Texti ile World, 








Boston, Mass. 





SUPT OR MANAGER OF WOOLEN MILL Posi- 
t wanted by man 35 years of age, American, mar- 





i Wo rked on virgin wool blankets and flannels. 
Far ir with all wool working and woolen mixed. 
Good recommendations 

0 8B 565, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
: MASTER MEC BANIO OR BOSS MACHINIST. 
P n wanted by man 45 yrs. of age, Scotch, mar 
r Familiar with al! kinds of cotton machinery 
G recommendations 

0. B. 700, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





_ OVERSEER WEAVING IN WLN. OR WST. MILL 
P 1 wanted by man 40 yrs. of age, American, 
] Worked on all grades of woolens, worsteds 
and fancy, bed spreads, etc Familiar with 
«K, Crompton, Knowles, etc. Good recommenda 


“O. B. 701, Textile World,, 


Boston, Mass. 

ASST SUPT. IN 
WEAVING MILL. 
« age, 


COTTON SPINNING OR 
Position wanted by man 30 yrs. 
American, married. Worked on 1%” staple 
o 50's yarn, 1% Egyptian up to 120’s yarn. 
Par ir with Whitin, H&B, American Machine Oo., 
C&K and Whitin looms. Good recommendations. 

0. B. 1203, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


A SISTANT SU PE RINTENDENT IN WOOLEN 
MIL! Position wanted by man 39 yrs. of age, 
American, single. Worked on fancy men’s wear and 
dress goods Familiar with all machinery in a weav- 
ing plant. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 1413, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
p2VERSEER DYEING IN WLN. OR WST. MILL. 
on wanted by man 23 yrs. of age, American, 
ting Worked on loose wool, 





piece goods, yarn, 


fotton rayon silk and wool. Familiar with Hussong, 
“prague, Klauder-Weldon and Franklin process ma- 
Chines Good references 


O B. 1415, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
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Staples Very Strong 


(Continued from page 207) 





in. 775 points on July 
as goo points on asked. 
Cotton Under Water 

A question of considerable interest 
to the trade and one on which very 
little definite light is obtainable at the 
moment, is the quantity of cotton un- 
der water in the flooded districts, the 
percentage that is extra staples and 
the amount that is likely to be re- 
conditioned satisfactorily. It is re- 
ported that the underwriters committee 
with headquarters in Memphis, hav- 
ing charge of salvaging this cotton, 
has definitely located about 70,000 
bales and estimates a total of 120,000 
bales under water; others estimate the 
total as high as 200,000 bales. To 
have marketable value the cotton to be 
salvaged must be reconditioned within 
60 to go days, and as there are only 
two or three properly equipped re- 
conditioning plants adjacent to the 
flooded districts the task of recon- 
ditioning any large percentage of sal- 
vaged cotton would seem difficult, if 
the work is to be done satisfactorily. 

The Advance in Egyptians 

The Alexandria market on Thurs- 
day of last week declined 25 to 35 
points on both Sak. and Uppers, and 
since then has had a steady advance, 
culminating in a 50 point rise since 
Monday. The advance appears to be 
largely speculative, although there has 


with as high 


been a fair demand for the actual 
cotton, and shipments from Alex- 
andria have been averaging about 


20,000 bales, or considerably in excess 
of normal. The May Sak. option 
closed at Alexandria today at $31.75, 
or an advance of 130 points for the 
week, and the November Sak. option 
at $32.05 or a net advance for the 
week of 128 points; June Uppers at 
$22.41 are up 76 points and October 
Uppers at $23.48 show a net advance 
for the week of 88 points. 
Current Quotations 

Average prices for May-June ship- 

ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St. Middling 
1 1/16 in -- 19 tol9'ge to20l, 
1 1/1¢ I to \& in 19 t 
1 s n 20 Met l t 
1 1¢ | ae 
l 4 29 t 


Boston, 


Basis or i] 
John Malloch & Co., 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f 


quote 


Boston for 


May-June shipment as follows: Me- 
dium Sakellarides 305¢c, up 1'4c 
Medium Uppers, 247¢c, up 34¢, from 
May 11. They report closing prices 
May 18 on the Alexandria exchange 


as follows: June Uppers $22.41 up 
76c. May Sak. $30.75, up $1.20 
from May 11. 


John J. ‘ieeen Mfg. Co., Paw- 
tucket, a. t. George F. Tro Vv, 
attorney, 


Proy idence 
was named temporary 
for this company in the 
Providence, May 17, in th 
Charles Watson, 
short time ago. 


receiver 
Superior Court, 
place of 
who was appointed a 
Naming of a permanent 
receiver has been postponed as negotia- 
tions are said to be under way for the 
sale of the property at an amount suff- 
cient to cover the company’s indebted- 
ness of approximately $26,000. 





Ps 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING 


Any grade of stock converted on woolen system to yarn on standard or super 
cones, sizes from 7 to 30 cut, single or plied. Any kind of yarn, including rayon 
converted to cloth on spring needles, in all widths, any gauge. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 


ISoy/5 
es CAN 
AWS ase WiZe 


y 


Position Wanted 


Superintendent 


of Crepe or Hosiery Tram 
Throwing Plant desires a po- 
sition with a reliable firm. 
30 years practical experi- 
ence. Successful in organ- 
izing and handling all kinds 
of help. Can give excellent 
references. 


Address Adv. 362, 
334 Fourth Ave., 


Textile World, 
New York. 





Wanted by Salesman 


Salesman calling on New Jersey dye 


handle 


houses wants to lines on 


commission basis. 


Address Adv. 359, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 









Office Manager and 
Mill Superintendent 
Executive with twenty-five years experi 


ence desires connection with hosiery 
manufacturer Jest references. 


Address Adv. 360, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 



















German textile school graduate 
desires position with fancy 
Woolen or Worsted Mill. 


Address Adv. 368 
334 Ave., 


Textile World, 
New York. 








Fourth 






Young Viennese, Chemnitz knitting high 


school graduate, with 


good practical ex 


perience, wants connection with knitting 


mill. First class references. 


Address Adv. 371, 
334 Fourth Ave., 


Textile World, 
New York 








ele a . 
ig oUF ie ne 
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Position Wanted 





Man with 25 years’ experience in 
textiles and selling, is open for 
new engagement. Can show suc- 
cessful record both as salesman 
or sales manager and executive 
in charge of branch office. Will- 
ing to travel if necessary, desir- 
ing opportunity to demonstrate 
Best of 


cluding previous connections. 


references, in- 


ability. 


Address Adv. 352, Textile World, 
828 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa 


Knitting Yarns 
Wanted 


Cotton Yarn salesman, with 
many years’ experience, having 
long established trade with best 
Penn. underwear and_ hosiery 
mills is open to sell direct for 
7 ; 7 
spinners’ high grade carded, 
combed and mercerized yarns. 


Addréss Adv. 373, 
828 Drexel Bldg., 


Textile World, 
Phila., Pa. 


Woolen Superintendent or Overseer 
of Carding and Spinning 


nost capable man, 38 year old 
School i 
all types 

finishing 





American 
thor 

also 
recom 





ons 
Address Adv 
334 Fourth 


















STAPLE COTTON AND COTTON YARN 
SALESMAN 


good selling account. 30 years’ 


wants position or some 
experi- 


ence. New England territory. 


Address P. O. 
North Adams, 


Box 677, 
Mass. 








